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SHORT STOPS 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Dan Payne on the state of 
political advertising 

Boston-based consultant Dan Payne delivered one of 
the better political-advertising performances of this . 
electoral cycle. His stark, data-oriented ads opposing 
the CLT petition helped shift the attention of angry 
voters from revenge to fiscal reality; his attack ads for 
John Kerry’s senatorial re-election campaign reduced 
challenger Jim Rappaport to a winking, hula-dancing 
caricature. 

“In Kerry’s campaign, we used satire on 
Rappaport’s life and finances. I’m sure it 
wasn't funny to Jim or to his father, but 
voters seemed to enjoy it. The added benefit 
of it is when you use humor, voters don’t 
consider that harsh or unfair or nasty 
campaigning. 

“This year we saw the emergence of 
entertainment as a political-advertising tool 
— the Republican candidate for governor in 
Illinois used Professor Irwin Corey to poke 
fun at his opponent's flip-flops. Production 
values are going to become more important 
as political TV-makers recognize what 
commercial TV-makers already know — 
your ads have to be zap-proof. 

“The involvement of the news media in 
examining the content of political 
advertising is a healthy development. The 
press is the only force that’s strong enough 
to police the content. The opinion press 
made Rappaport pay a very high price for 
his sleazy campaign tactics. In Michigan the 
incumbent governor, Jim Blanchard, was 
seriously hurt by the editorial scorn that was ™ 
heaped on him for the style of his campaign 


*o* THE 


HERO OF THE WEEK 
Coalition for Choice 


Pro-choice forces made some gains in the recent 
state elections, in which a governor, lieutenant 
governor, and as many as 13 new legislators who 
support a woman’s right to choose whether to bear a 
child were voted into office. 

But the Coalition for Choice, which is trying to put a 
constitutional amendment guaranteeing the right to 
abortion on the 1992 ballot, has a major battle to win 
before the end of this year. The coalition, led by the 
Planned Parenthood League of Massachusetts, has 
been working hard to achieve that end. But 25 percent 
of two successive legislatures must vote in favor of the 
ballot question during one of a series of joint sessions 
of the House and Senate called Constitutional 
Conventions (ConCon) before 1992. And that’s the 
glitch. 

The coalition has the votes it needs in the legislature. 
But anti-abortion leaders, particularly Senate President 
William M. Bulger and House Banking Committee 
Chairman Tom Finneran, have successfully stalled 
action on the measure all year. Bulger, the ConCon 
chair, resisted calling a special joint session for four 
months, until he was required to by law. Finneran, at 
those ConCon sessions that have had a quorum (and 
quorums are hard to come by in election years), has 
filibustered to prevent a vote on the measure. 

The Coalition for Choice pushes on — last 
Wednesday it managed to pull together a quorum of 
legislators only to fall victim to more of Finneran’s folly. 
But at a December 12 ConCon, they'll once again take 
up the worthy battle to ensure that Massachusetts 
voters — not Bulger, not Finneran, and not the US 
Supreme Court — determine what laws will govern 
local women’s reproductive freedom in the future, - 


— he ran negative campaign ads almost from the 
opening gun to the close. 

“This year we learned political ads can be 
completely irrelevant to the outcome. I don’t think 
there was anything about the Massachusetts 
gubernatorial-campaign advertising that was 
memorable, except for a couple of incidents where 
they stepped out of bounds. More si was the 
unguarded moment, like Silber melting down in front 
of Natalie. He was in his own dining room in front of 
his own grandchildren and children, and he couldn't 
control his temper — the lesson from that was this guy 
is always raging.” 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


SIGN-UP SHEET 


(om Project Bread invites the public to bring spoons decorated as holiday ornaments to Downtown 
Crossing’s pedestrian mall from 11 to 3, Saturday, December 1. For each “spoon ornament” placed on 
Sidewalk Sam's 45-foot Christmas Tree, local businesses will contribute $10 to Project Bread, which 
supplies underprivileged children with food during the holiday season. Call 723-5000. 


Co Concerned Fathers has a support group dedicated to helping families going through divorce. Meetings 
are held the first Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, in Brookline. Call 


455-8810. 


+ The March of Dimes Celebrity Pro/Am Ski Classic will be held on December 15 at the Nashoba Valley 
Ski Resort. Skiers of all levels are welcome. Call Bill Turner at 329-1360. 


Co The Make-A-Wish Foundation of Greater Boston needs people to help fulfill the wishes of children with 
life-threatening illnesses. Call Mary Terwiske at 426-4112. 


(om The NAMES Project/Boston 
( Memorial Quilt. Call 451-9003. 


needs volunteers to help plan activities involving the International AIDS 


BUSINESS WEAK? 


Is the Minneapolis-based MCP Inc. Publishers, owner 
of the Boston Business Journal (BBJ) and Boston 
Business magazine, losing interest in its New England 
holdings? 

On November 15 the company sold its interest in the 
Providence Business News for an undisclosed amount of 
cash to Robert C. Bergenheim, 66, and his son, Roger C. 
Bergenheim, 34, making the pair sole owners of the 
venture in the Ocean State. 

That move comes on the heels of the announcement 
that the next issue of the company’s glossy, Boston 
Business, will be published in January instead of 
December. 

The Bergenheims founded the Boston Business Journal 
in 1981, Boston Business in 1985, and Providence 
Business News in 1986. Then, in 1987 they sold MCP both 
the Boston newspaper and magazine (for an estimated $6 
million), as well as 50 percent interest in the Providence 
venture. 

In addition to the cash purchase, the elder 
Bergenheim agreed to resign from the board of 
directors of MCP — a post he’s held since the BBJ and 
Boston Business were sold — and to return to MCP his 
holdings in the company, which amounted to one share 
of stock. 

Asked why MCP decided to sell its interest in the 
Providence concern, president Thomas Minnhagen, 40, 
said, “We reached an agreement that both parties were 
pleased with. And the Bergenheims were interested in 
acquiring the publication.” 

Prior to the sale of the Providence paper, there was a 
report that MCP owed the elder Bergenheim $1 million 
and that he was prepared to go to court to get the money. 
(Robert Bergenheim could not be reached for comment.) 
According to Minnhagen, the sale “is basically a 
settlement of all the business between MCP and the 


Following the purchase of the Providence weekly, 
Roger Bergenheim was named publisher; David C. 
Dunbar, the current publisher, was appointed vice- 
president of sales; and Robert Bergenheim was named 
chairman of the board. 

Roger Bergenheim, who replaced his father as 
publisher of the Boston Business Journal in September 
1988, was the first publisher of the Providence Business 
News. James C. Menneto succeeded Bergenheim as 
publisher of the BB/in June 1989. 

Asked how it felt to be in the driver's seat in 
Providence again, the younger Bergenheim said, “It feels 
great. I think we can bring this property to where it 
should be. We're only limited by our ideas.” 

“We quickly found out that 50-50 ownership is not the 
best way to run any company,” Robert Bergenheim is 
quoted as saying in this week's issue of the Providence 
Business News. “We sorely missed having a direct 
participatory role and are most pleased to be back in 
Providence full time.” 

Did the Bergenheim’s ever doubt they would get the 
Providence paper back? “We didn’t expect to,” said Roger 
Bergenheim. “We sat down with MCP and one thing led 
to another and it was decided in one meeting. It was very 
amiable. It was a lot smoother than you could ever 
imagine.” 

The Providence weekly is the second newspaper MCP 
has sold in the last 30 days. It sold its Indianapolis 
holdings — one of its most profitable operations — in 
October for an undisclosed amount to a local concern in 
that midwestern city. (See “BBJ Parent Sells Indy Sister,” 
News, October 26.) At that time, Minnhagen said MCP 
had no plans to sell off any more of its operations. It 
currently owns 15 publications (eight of them business 
weeklies) in eight cities. 

MCP was started by Minneapolis entrepreneur Mark 
Hopp in 1976 with the publication of the Twin City 
Reader. In 1980, Hopp teamed up with William M. — 
Metcalf, a New Orleans publisher, and got into the 
business-journal business. That phase of MCP operations 
peaked in 1988 with a $46.1 million highly leveraged deal 
that brought six business journals into the MCP fold and 
an onerous load of debt onto the company’s balance 
sheet. 

When MCP began to fall behind in its debt payments, 
the investment bankers and venture-capital firm that had 
financed MCP’s expansion took control of its board, 
ousted Hopp and Metcalf, and appointed Minnhagen to 
run the company. Since their ouster from MCP, Hopp has 
started a national music magazine called Request, and 
Metcalf has bought back his New Orleans publishing 
holdings from the company. 

Minnhagen played down the significance of the sale of 
the Providence paper: “This was just a publication the 
company owned 50 percent of. It did not make money 
this past fiscal year.” (MCP’s fiscal year runs from 
September 1 to August 31). 

“What makes me happy,” he added, “is we could reach 
an agreement that both parties are pleased with so we 
can go our separate ways.” ' 


—John P. Mello Jr. 
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Willie nil © 


by Mark J urkowitz 
A few notes on this week's coverage of the Lisa... 








Olson saga before we get to Will McDonough 

and his relentless efforts to discredit her. The 
Herald's reportage last Wednesday morning — the day 
after the NFL commissioner’s report confirmed the 
essence of Olson’s sexual-harassment allegations 
against Patriot players — was predictably self- 
congratulatory with a “Score a Win for Decency” 
editorial, a banner page-one headline (FINALLY, 
JUSTICE), and Olson photos plastered throughout its 
pages. (Remember, this is the paper that viciously and 
unfairly excoriated the Globe for breaking the story after 
it had initially decided on a course of quiet diplomacy 
with the Patriots.) 

I honestly hope that now the Herald resists the‘ 
impulse to turn Olson into a cause célébre and gives her 
a chance to disappear into the woodwork. The major 
mistake on the part of the good guys here’was the 
decision to let Olson loose on the TV-talk-show circuit, 

‘where her painful story became fodder for rednecks and 
perverts, re-opened an idiotic debate on media access to 
the locker room, and transformed her into the kind of 
household name who gets death threats and has obscene 
dolls crafted in her image. Sometimes, when the media 
circus beckons, it's best to just say no. Olson deserves a 
do-over on her 15 minutes of fame. 

Meanwhile, the Globe — with the notable exception of 
McDonough — did a more thorough job of handling the 
controversy than the Herald last Wednesday morning. 
And though its coverage was supportive of Olson 
(columnist Mike Madden has been her staunchest 
backer), the, paper reported that some of the differences 
between Olson’s story and the Patriots’ tale remain 
unresolvable and made. note of the report’s assertion that 
Olson’s version of events as laid out in her September 24 
Herald story. and in an article in the Dayton Daily News 
did not fully. accord with the account she gave... 
investigators. The Herald SORTS ignored these 
gray areas. - 

No media outlet was more vocal in its castigation of the 
Pats than the N@tional, which, led Wednesday’s paper 
with a giant GUILTY headli beneath the. words: “The. 
Vindication of Lisa Olson.” Columnist Scott Ostler — 
castigated Commissioner wa Tagliabue for issuinga 
mere slap On the wrist to the Pats, while his sess 
Mike Lupica a oat Bee ladled SE abuse to 


McDonough Pi Coa oak ver, 
a sinafi'drialysis piece payers i ison Cd lawyety at 
asserting that the investigators’ report was a hastily’ ~ _ 
preparéd arid flawed document but not telling ‘us 
whether we should doubt its conclusions. ~— ” 

And now, finally, to icbonough — — or what's left or 
him after the Herald got through hammering him ~ 
Thursday morning. It shduld’ come as no‘surprise that the 
day after the report came out, McDonough used his“ 
column to give the lawyer for Zeke Mowatt + the prime 
player culprit, according to'the commissioner — a forufn 
from which to blast the investigation. From the outset of 
this story, McDonough — in‘the' Globe and itr his role as 
NBC football analyst — has been engaged in a one-mian. 
crusade to defend the Patriots against Olson's allegations. 
‘| It bégan.as'early as October 6;-when he treated the news 
'| that Mowatt had-passed a lie-detector test as 
incontrovertible evidence that Olson-was a liar, and’ 
stretched through November 18; when he proclaimed 
that the official report would find:that the locker-room 
harassment episode was “blown out of proportion.”. 

As I noted back on October 19, McDonough has every 
right to investigate the story thoroughly. .But he also has 
every obligation to make us privvy to whatever evidence 
he has proving there’s.another side.to it. He has.- 
consistently failed to do so, and in the wake of the _ 
commissioner’s findings, and particularly the report’s__ 
assertion that Mowatt’s account of events “is not 
credible,” McDonough is not credible, either. 

Globe sports editor Don Skwar defends his man as a 
columnist who should be allowed to express his 
opinions, noting at the same time that “Willie has been 
right so many times before.” The latter point is 
undeniably true (who else was so sure that Paul Fireman 
would never own the Pats?), but that doesn’t give 
McDonough a lifetime inoculation against inaccuracy.’ 
And though it’s true that the owner of a column has the 
right to an opinion, on this story McDonough ‘is a 
columnist in name‘only. He has been using that space to 
break news, not proffer opinion (or maybe it’s opinion in 
the guise of aewen) And thus far, as a newsman, he’s 
blown it. 

The suspicion flere i is that MeDonotigh’ s take on this 
story may be largely driven by his huge ego. He is clearly 
an 800-pound gorilla in the Globe sports department, 
beyond the control of anyone’s influence. Andhe ~~ 
relishes his role as the against-the-grain contrarian (he 
was the only guy I can remember who ever wrote 
anything nice about the widely disliked Garden president 
Paul.Mooney) as a way of asserting his primacy over 
what he considers his Lilliputian colleagues. That attitude 
was quite evident several years ago when, in response to 
criticism over his constant feuding with the Sullivan 
family, which owned the Patriots, he boasted to the 
Phoenix that other sportswriters attack him because “they 
have a lot of catching up to do. . .. They have no access 
See QUOTE, page 24 
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ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING by Maureen Dezell 

The pace of antiwar activity appears to be quickening. Whether it will grow into a 
movement large enough — and strong enough — to prevent American 
participation in a war in the Mideast remains to be seen. 

HALF THE NEWS FIT TO PRINT by Sean Flynn and Ric Kahn 

A look at the city’s two dailies would lead-one to believe the Hub is merely 
suffering from periodic spasms of mayhem. But, in fact, violence bas become the 
white noise accompanying daily life in too many parts of Boston. 

THE GOP’S NON-PARTISAN WHIZ by Jon Keller 

Joe Malone's critics dismiss bis success as dumb luck, but they do so at the risk of 
overlooking one of the state’s most intriguing political pbenomena. 
REPUBLICAN TRUMP CARD by Leslie Kaufman 

Jesse Helms’s exploitation of a simmering backlog of resentment against 
affirmative-action policies among white Americans was so successful that voters 
nationwide ¢ can be expected to see Republicans ‘bammer at the issue in 1992. 
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URBAN EYE: 

This week, Boston's Bulletin Board thick out new stores on deibbury, calls a 

Christmas tree hotline (yes, it’s that time of year again), buys jewelry made from 

buttons, and shops at the new Abercrombie & Fitch clothing store. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO SUSAN SARANDON by Caroline Knapp 

Susie, Susie, Susie. First you bad that lemon scene in Aliantic City. Then you bad 

' sex'in the bathtub with Kevin Costner in Bull Durham: Now it’s James Spader in 

White Palace. Do you know what Jos ve doing? You're making the rest of us look 

bad. 

THE CAMPUS CRACKDOWN by Timothy Gower: 

Citing the rising incidence of alcobol abuse and alcobol-related violence, colleges 
are saying no to booze. But Oe yea most of whom are old enough to vote 

“And more important, are the new amici having the intended effect? Or any 

~ effect at all?” 

CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS gmipiled By Keuita Persellinj3-- = 

The weather turns cold and dank, the bolidays approach, pt: a host of, ashton 

‘problems arise. How to avoid bat bair? How to,find winter boots tbat don't make; 

‘you look geeky? And what, ob what to wear to a New Year’s Eve party that won't 


we 


“cost an arm and @ leg? The definitive answers to those and more. 


“OUT by Robert Nadeau., 


= ER Oy eb Ss ) saya api 
‘Sorento’s is, (much) more than your average pizza ‘bose. Bes jv Phoenix. 
“restaurant guide and good cheap eating at the Aliston Sports Depot. 


THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin>) »>» ~~ 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step out. 
If you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s. most inventive film 
guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the, “State of the Art.” And 
._ in “Next Weekend,” Banning Eyre says electric banjo virtuoso Béla Fleck, who'll 
“play at the Channel, is a real trailblazer. 

ee ATER 

“Bill Marx loves Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll — Eric Bogosian’ s performance piece, that 
4s; Carolyn Clay pratses the wiles of the Abbey Theatre’s Playboy of the Western 
“LWorld and gives the cast of Trinity Rep’s A Christmas Carol credit; Gary Susman 


“mourns Dugan’s wake 


DANCE 


, Janine ParkerKolbers reminds us that Boston Ballet's Nutcracker 1s no moldy 
ACORN 8H & - 


FILM . 


HS MFA, He also. reports that Rob Reiner’s adaptation of Stepben King’s Misery lives 


up to-its name, while Mark Smoyer interviews those responsible. Charles Taylor 
Jinds Thterrogation guilty of using excessive force. And Gary Susman gets 


- concerned about the re-emergence of Jewish stereotypes in recent films. 


CRITICAL MASS 


Jeffrey Gantz tells us what's in a name— or at least what used to be. 


ART and VIDEO 

Rebecca Nemser sifts through the found art of Louise Lawler; Steve Vineberg 
celebrates the colorful, witty, and sopbisticated world of. filmmaker Preston 
Sturges. se 

MUSIC 

Michael Freedberg bails Madonna's latest persona; Stephanie Zacharek shares 
secrets with country music’s Rosanne Cash; in “Cellars by Starlight,” Polly 


: Campbell assays the beadway acoustic music ts making-tn local rock clubs; Ed 
_ , Hazell chats with bassist Dave Holland about bis eclectic career in jazz; Dan 
'_ Gewertz praises folk performer Patty Larkin’s songcraft; and Jim Macnie says 


Monie Love and Shazzy are victors in rap’s battle of the sexes. Plus, in “Live and 


. on. Record,” June Tabor and the Oyster Band and Queensryche. 


24 LISTINGS 
37 PLAY BY PLAY f 
39 FILM LISTINGS 


23 HOT DOTS 

31 ART LISTINGS 

38 OFF THE RECORD 
40 FILM STRIPS 


COMING NEXT WEEK Ea 


In Lifestyle: “God Is Back” — a look at the return of religion. In Arts; Mike Howell on Frank Sinatra's retrospective 
boxed sets, Peter Keough on The Nasty Girl, Gary Susman on cinema's death trend, Carolyn Clay on Harold Pinter’s 
The Homecoming. Also, The Season, a comprehensive guide to celebrating the holidays... ~ 





Credits: Mark Morelli (with News) and Eric Antoniou (with Lifestyle and Acoustic Music in Arts). 
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LETTERS 


We welcome responses 
Letters should be aod Ge (double Teh gneat) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 


include the writer's name and address, as 


well as a telepbone number (we'd 

one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
Sor purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer's name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 

considerations of space, fairness, and 


literacy. 


MURK, MONEY, 
AND McCORMACK 


Nothing from nothing, so the song goes. 
And that’s what a mayoral bid by Michael 
McCormack amounts to: nothing. The 
moderate middle that McCormack claims 
to occupy (“See How the ‘Murky’ One 
Runs,” News, November 16) is really only 
moderate mush, lukewarm oatmeal that 
doesn’t taste good to anybody. 

For the record, 1989 proves once and 
for all that McCormack is a waste of 
money, time, and energy for any mayoral 
bid. He spent more in that campaign than 
he ever has, $220,000 total, and he barely 
scraped by an underfinanced challenger. 
Understanding McCormack’s money and 
where it comes from is important to under- 
standing his true substance’as a politician. 

While it was public information that 
McCormack received more real-estate and 
developer money than any other candi- 
date, the daily press failed to print: iis’ ‘con- 
tributions from outside Boston: : 

Of the $135,000 in contributicns hé 
reported receiving prior to the election, 45 
percent of that sum came from out-of- 
town interests, people living outside 
Boston in places like Newton, Milton, 
Weston, Randolph, etc. If McCormack ran 
his campaign on only Boston contribu- 
tions, he would have under $80,000 to 
spend, as of the last reporting deadline 
before the election. 

This is only one of a series of facts that 
demonstrates how shallow his local base 
of support is. It also calls into question his 
ability to be an independent leader,-no 
strings attached. A city councillor that’s so 
dependent on financial backing from the 
powers that be, and many of them be from 
out of town, cannot possibly govern inde- 
pendently in the public interest. 

The plain truth is that McCormack has 
nothing to offer the city as a mayoral can- 
didate. He’s like the little train, running it 
over and over in his mind, “I think I can. I 
think I can.” Only this poor guy can’t get 
out of the garage without cash infusions 
from the ’burbs. 

Boston’s voters have scaieds referen- 
dum on McCormack in 1991, council or 
mayoral. Let’s just see what happens. 

Michael W. Fogelberg 
Executive Director 
Massachusetts Tenants-Organization 


As a long-time veteran of Boston-neigh- 


borhood politics and someone who has —: 


from time to time — dabbled.in the world 
of the political operative, I read with more 
than general interest Maureen Dezell’s 
recent commentary concerning City 
Councilor Mike McCormack and his politi- 


’ Morrissey: more than just “pissing and'moaning” 


cal future. To be fair, I must put all my 


political cards‘on the table —-I am an avid © 


supporter of former school committeeman 
John Nucci, from East Boston, but I do 
believe that I can be objective in speaking 
of McCormack —. considered by many to 
be [Nucci’s] arch-rival for future political 
office: Personally, I have supported both 
for public office in the past. To be a good | 
friend of one doesn’t make: sworn’ 
enemy of the other. We're talking Boston's 
political wards and precincts here, not Iraq 
or Kuwait. I’m still hopeful that there’s a 
vast-difference between negative political 
advertising and chemical warfare. 

Mike McCormack is a five-term City 
Councilor who has been a fairly good one 
but, honestly, I don’t feel he has ever lived 
up to the promise of his first city-council 
bid in 1981. As someone who grew up in 
Boston’s Ward 8 (South End/Lower 
Roxbury) and learned his politics on the 
streets of Charlestown, Mike McCormack, 
to me, has the potential to be mayor and 
— probably — a very good mayor, but 
there’s something lacking. This political 
activist has a gut feeling that maybe 
McCormack doesn’t really want to be 
mayor as much as he thinks he does. 

Since his 1981 campaign, McCormack 
has broadened his views on the pressing 
urban issues facing the Boston and most of 
the nation’s larger Cities. He is neither a 
single-issue nor narrow-minded politician. 
He remains progressive, but he’s not silly 
either. 

Boston’s list.of future political leaders 
must include both McCormack and John 
Nucci. Both represent different styles but 
share much common ground. They may 


Goedevening, and 
weltome to ~faces 
in the Vews, 


without prejudice. 


EAMONN J. MCCABE 


not be as alike as City Councilor Dapper 


O'Neil and former City Councilor Fred 


Langone, but they come close. Nucci, the 
Italo-American pol, and McCormack, the 
Irish-American pol, seek to deliver leader- 
ship toa city with a growing black and 
Latino population. If timing is everything, 
timing could pass both by in favor of can- 
didates of color. But both men appear 
ready for the political challenges that await 
them down future‘campaigriroads. *- 
Sal Giarratani 
North Quincy 


MISERY’S COMPANY 

nie Zacharek wrote a rather 
favorable, but rather superficial review of 
Morrissey and his work (“Raging Spleen,” 
Arts, November 16), Granted that his lyri- 
cal trend and artistic output have tapered 
to a flurry of wit and cynicism from his 


mid-"80s blizzard of anger, frustration, and 


melancholia. Morrissey is now simply an 
oasis in the desert of INXS and house 
rhythms. Sah ae 
However, I wish to make it known to 

Zacharek that Morrissey’s “pissing and 
moaning” kept my heart ticking on many a 
cold and lonely adolescent night. “Two 
lovers entwined pass me by and heaven 
knows I’m miserable now” is anything but 

“comic” to a sickly, friendless 17-year-old. 
Indeed, to what sort of person do “alco- 
holic afternoons spent in a friend’s room” 
mean “more than any living thing on 
earth?” Not the “insufferably hip,” not Jon 


’ Cryer and Molly Ringwald, but the insuf- 


ferably insecure and lonely. 

“Self absorption” has, in Morrissey’s 
case, more positive synonyms as “intro- 
spection” or “thought.” I suppose one 
could call John Keats and Emily Dickinson 
self absorbed for the same reason as Mr. 
Morrissey, couldn’t one? What other pop 
lyricist today has the moral strength and 
humility to write a song about rejection, 
jealously, humiliation, and desperation in 
which he states. “It’s so easy to laugh. It’s 
SO easy to hate./It takes strength to be gen- 
tle and kind”? Not Billy Idol, not Al 
Jourvensen! I encourage anyone who fan- 
cies Morrissey to be just a self-pitying, 
Oscar Wilde-quoting puff to listen to him 


Max Shea 
East Boston 


CORRECTION 

The credit was omitted for the photos 
of David Wheeler on page 10 of the 
.November 23 Arts section. They were 
taken by Mark Morelli: 
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Once more 
with feelin 


Will the peace movement loom again? 


by Maureen Dezell 


; 


n the 1960s, what would eventually become a massive peace movement started slowly, at small gatherings in churches, on college campuses, and 


in the offices of what were then known as “pacifist groups.” 
Leaders of the fledgling antiwar movement tended to be mostly white, mostly educated young men who spoke out against the escalating war in 
Vietnam in classrooms, churches, and teach-ins. They spread the antiwar word in mimeographed leaflets and “underground” newspapers. Their 
critics — and there were many of them — called them anti-American, pro-communist. Their forces seldom worked together or communicated with one 


another until the era of mass, nationwide protests against American involvement in the Vietnam War began, in 1967. 


The nascent peace movement of the early 1990s, which is attempting to mount widespread opposition to the United States’s escalating role in the 


Persian Gulf, is considerably different 
from its political ancestor. Its numbers 
include parents of servicemen and 
servicewomen, veterans, black com- 
munity activists, members of Middle East 
organizations, students, union organizers, 
and feminists, as well as a left-wing- 
infrastructure (made up locally of groups 
such as Boston Mobilization for Survival, 
Mass. SANE/FREEZE, the Boston branch 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (AFSC), Boston Jobs with Peace, 
and CASA/CISPES) constructed by antiwar 
and anti-Central-American-intervention 
activists during the 1970s and 1980s. 
Major-domos of the new peace 


movement, some of whom have been 
politically involved for decades, are still 
holding teach-ins, speaking in front of 
church groups, and lecturing at schools. 
But they’re also appearing on television 
and writing op-ed columns for main- 
stream newspapers. They’re com- 
municating with each other regularly — 
by phone, by fax, and by PeaceNet, a 
worldwide peace-activist telecommunica- 
tions network. They’re seeing popular 
opinion shift their way in public-opinion 
polls. They’re getting decent press. They 
even have sympathizers among members 
of the US Congress, including hawkish 
Democrats like Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


and Sam Nunn. 

“Things are heating up, and it’s 
beginning to feel like it did during the 
Vietnam War, except the pace is faster,” 
says longtime antiwar activist and retired 
Boston University professor Howard Zinn. 
“That’s because the pace of escalation is 
faster and there’s a faster dispatching of 
troops. Our government's involvement in 
the Mideast is such a huge and immediate 
thing that it’s called forth a broad, 
immediate and quick response.” 

But some are questioning the depth of 
that response. 

“This movement is going to spread like 
wildfire,” predicts Sidney Peck, a retired 


sociology professor who co-chaired the 
National Mobilization Committee To End 
the War in Vietnam, and was a cofounder 
of both the National People’s Coalition for 
Peace and Justice and the National 
Mobilization for Survival. 

Other veteran left-leaning political 
organizers aren't so sure. “At this point, on 
the West Coast and in places like Boston, 
the framework for a peace movement is 
being constructed — but it’s still a nascent 
movement and a lot of the usual suspects 
are involved,” says Carl Conetta, of the 
Institute for Defense and Disarmament 
Studies in Brookline. “If the movement is 
going to develop, it’s going to develop in 
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phases. There are no mass demonstrations 
yet, and whether there will be depends a 
lot on what Bush does.” 

Joseph Gerson, of the local chapter of 
the AFSC, contends that the show of 
strength the antiwar movement is able to 
muster at the Boston December 1 peace 
rally and march from Copley Square to the 
Boston Common (organized by the 
Emergency Coalition for Justice, Peace, 
and Non-Intervention in the Middle East) 
and the national peace demonstration 
slated for January 19 in Washington, DC, 
will go a long way toward deciding how 
much clout the present peace movement 
will ultimately wield. 

“The movement is growing locally by 
the day,” says Gerson. “There’s a lot of 
speaking and a lot of demonstrating. 
We've got veterans, we've got parents, 
we've got interest from an incredible 
number of people. But if we don’t have at 
least.a couple of thousand people show 
up [at the December 1 rally], we'll be in big 
trouble.” . 

The pace of antiwar activity certainly 
appears to be quickening. Whether it will 
grow into a movement large enough — 
and strong enough — to prevent American 
participation in a war in the Mideast or 
merely wind up reacting to losses of life 
and instances of atrocity after the fact 
remains to be seen.. 

In either case, say those on the left 
paying close attention to the Gulf conflict, 
the American antiwar movement will have 
changed significantly and permanently by 
the time the current crisis is over. And the 
questions the movement will pose to. its 
own ranks, to government, and to society 
at large about US status as a world power, 
America’s role in Mideast politics, and the 
allocation of resources in an era of 
diminishing expectations will be asked 
loudly, and will echo resoundingly, in 


policymaking arenas for years. 


VIETNAM AND IRAQ: 
WORLDS APART 

Americans tend to fear anything they 
think looks like “another Vietnam.” And 
massive troop build-up in a faraway land 
with what many Americans see as an alien, 
dangerous culture certainly reminds a lot 
of US residents of Vietnam. 

As Peck points out, however, there are 
more differences than similarities between 
the Western world's.conflict with Iraq over 
Kuwait and US intervention in Vietnam. 
And that’s why the peace movement of the 
present and the peace movement of the 
Johnson-Nixon years are fundamentally 
distinct. 

“When the US intervened directly in 
Vietnam, it was intervening in a civil war. 
For many of us, that was not justifiable 
either morally or legally,” Peck explains. 
“Vietnam was striving for its national 

| identity, for the right to determine its own 
national future, and that created a great 
deal of sympathy among youth and people 
of color. They were freeing themselves of 
colonial and imperialistic rule and trying to 
establish a socialist country, and that 
provoked a strong interest in the conflict 
among people in the leftist movement. But 
in the United States at that time, if you 
were sympathetic to Vietnam, you were 
considered by government and by many 
people to be on the side of the Stalinists or 
the side of the Chinese. 

“The antiwar movement was a small and 
isolated movement for some time. The 
base of the movement expanded when the 
body bags began returning. At that point, 
the cost of the war began to become 
apparent and the peace movement 
burgeoned into a broad-based majority 
movement against the war. 

“In.the current situation in the Gulf, 
there is no threat from the Soviet Union. 
There is no threat from China. There is no 
civil strife between left and right forces 
within Iraq. 

“What is relevant here is: why does the 
United States take immediate leadership in 
forcing Saddam to withdraw from Kuwait? 
Why is the US being the policeman of the 
world? It took a long time to involve a lot 
of GIs, but once they were involved, more 
people started asking those questions. A 
furor arose following Alex Molnar’s letter 
[to Bush, published in the New York 
Times, saying Molnar would never forgive 
the president if his soldier son, stationed in 
Saudi Arabia, died fighting to save cheap 
gas]. More and more families became 
actively involved in opposing the war. This 
peace movement isn’t coming out of the 
left. It's coming from a mainstream and 
even a conservative base.” 

Linguist, MIT professor, writer, and 
activist Noam Chomsky maintains that the 
current rising sentiment against further US 





involvement in the Persian Gulf is more 
similar to the growth of the anti-Central- 
American-intervention movement of the 
1980s than to the anti-Vietnam War 
movement of the ’60s and ’70s. 

As Chomsky sees it, “The real mass 
movement against Vietnam came very late. 
But in the ’80s, ag soon as Reagan began to 
make the slightést move to intervene in 
Central America, people protested. He had 
to turn to clandestine operations because 


the anti-intervention movement was so ~ 


Ali: never protested Vietnam 





Gerson: Israel must be confronted. 


the corner of Charles and Beacon. 


How to get involved 


A New England-wide march and rally against US involvement in the Middle East 
will be held Saturday, December 1, in Boston. Ralliers should assemble in Copley 
Square at 12:30 p.m. Kickoff is at 1, followed by a march to the Boston Common at 
1:30. A rally with speakers — including Daniel Ellsberg — and performers Barry 
Crimmins and the musical group, Flor de Cajfia, starts at 2:30 on the Common, near 


Students interested in finding out about peace activities at area campuses can 
attend the first conference of Northeast Campuses Against the War (NECAW) on 
Sunday, December 2, from 10 a.m to 4 p.m. at Harvard University in Seaver Hall. War 
groups at local colleges and universities can call 736-4763. 

The Emergency Coalition for Peace, Justice, and Non-Intervention in the Middle 
East, the umbrella group organizers of Saturday’s rally, are looking for volunteers and 
donations. To volunteer, call 661-8066. Send checks made out to “Emergency 
Coalition ” to 11 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Photos by John Nordell 


strong. 


“It was stronger in Midwestern 
churches, where there were solidarity 


movements and witnesses for peace, than - 


on Eastern campuses. It was a solid, 
grassroots organization. And it was so 
effective that Reagan couldn’t dream of 
doing the kinds of things that Kennedy 
and Johnson did. 

“(The current peace movement] is hard 
to identify. It does not draw from the 
intelligentsia, though there are a scattering 





Peck: movement will spread like wildfire. 
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of intellectuals: In the "70s and ’80s, there 
was a sharp drift to the right among 
privileged sectors and among others who 
might have drifted toward New Deal 
politics in the past. The polls now show 
that one’s willingness to go to war is 
directly correlated with being more 
educated, more white, more rich than the 
average person and with being male... . 
There is very little broad-based, popular 
support for it, here or in the Mideast.” 


“I am one person who never protested 
Vietnam,” says Shakur Ali, who, like many 
American soldiers stuck in Saudi Arabia 
right now, is not privileged, not highly 
educated, not white, and not rich. “But I 
am very much against this war.” 

Ali, who did three tours of combat in 
Vietnam, says he recently became active in 
the Smedley Butler Brigade, the black 
Vietnam veterans’ division of the local 
chapter of Veterans for Peace. He’s also 
“taking every chance I get to talk to kids 
who were like me” to “wake them up to 
reality” about what’s going on in the 
Mideast. 

The executive director of He’s Not 
Heavy/He’s My Brother, a crisis- 
intervention center that works with youths, 
including gang members, from Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and Mattapan, Ali says, “Over 
80 percent of the young men and women I 
work with come from single-parent 
households. And many of the absentee 
fathers in those families were Vietnam 
vets. 

“The Vietnam War is still being fought 
and felt in the minority community among 
black men. A lot of us came back half- 
cocked — we'd shoot at anything, and we 
were addicted to drugs or addicted to 
alcohol. The veterans’ administration 
didn’t help me with my problems; the 
Black Panther Party, a subversive 
organization, got me into substance-abuse 
treatment. I just had to borrow $14,000 to 
take courses in psychology because the GI 
Bill won’t pay for my education. 

“The government turned its back on us. 
But when I was young, I didn’t know that. 
I was born in Harlem. I was uneducated. I 
was thrown out of high school. I was an 
alleged gang member. The Vietnam War 
looked great to me. 

“And what makes me maddest about 
this war is not just that we’re the aggressor 
in Saudi Arabia — those people can solve 
their own problems. [It’s that] kids here are 
looking at going into the service as a way 
to escape the streets and get some training, 
like I did in the ’60s. And if this ends up 
like it could end up, I'm looking at half the 
young men and women I work with here 
coming back in body bags.” 

Ali’s is one of the “new faces” lefty 
organizers say they expect to see at 
upcoming peace rallies. “One of the things 
that’s most encouraging about this is that 
peace meetings aren’t dominated by peace 
groups,” says Denis Doyan, coordinator of 
the Middle East Peace Education 
Campaign Program at AFSC headquarters, 
in Philadelphia. “At the first meeting for 
the National Campaign for Peace in the 
Mideast in New York this year, more than 
20 percent of people were people of 
color.” 

Organizations that are themselves new 
to the American peace movement, such as 
the Cambridge-based Middle East Justice 
Network, which has a largely academic 
membership, say attendance at their own 
meetings and symposia has changed, too. 

At a Network conference called “Per- 
spectives on the Middle East Crisis” held 
the weekend before Thanksgiving, says 
national coordinator Hady Amr, “we saw 
many faces we’d never seen before. We 
had Vietnam vets, African Americans, a lot 
of women, which reflects the gender gap 
on this issue in the public-opinion polls. 

“We've been primarily an educational 
and publishing organization in the past. 
But we've become active locally and in 
national coalitions since the build-up. [The 
Network is a member of the coalition 
sponsoring the December 1 rally.] We see 
this as an opportunity to stress that a 
comprehensive peace in the Mideast is 
what’s needed. We need a consistent US 
policy. The US is against occupation, but it 
supports Syria, which has occupied 
Lebanon since 1975. It supports Israel, 
which has occupied the West Bank and 
Gaza since ’67.” 


THE SHAPE OF 
TO COME 
The AFSC’s Gerson maintains that one 
of the battles the left has to fight if it 
expects to organize a mass movement 


See WAR, page 22 
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ector Morales, police say, was 

supposed to be on his way to settle a 

score with a gang rival named Juice. 

But then Morales, reputed member 
of the Jamaica Plain gang the X-Men, ran 
into a couple of Boston police officers, 
Tommy Gomperts and Darrin Greeley, just 
outside Egleston Square. 

And when last Saturday night’s shootout 
there was over, the two cops were 
thanking God that Morales’s sawed-off 
shotgun had: been filled with birdshot 
instead of buckshot; Morales’s family and 
friends were asking how God could have 
taken away their 19-year-old; and the 
citizenry was hit with yet another God- 
awful headline — 2 BOSTON POLICE 
OFFICERS SHOT, SUSPECT KILLED. 

But what if Morales hadn’t been 
waylayed from. his plan to put the Juice on 
ice? What if their ballistic beef ensued, say, 
with each getting gunshot nicks in the 
shoulder? Or even if one of them had died? 
How would that have been played? 

Judging by the dog-bites-man status 
similar incidents were given in the weeks 
just prior to this latest wave of page-one 
blowouts, Hector Morales and his would- 
be foe, Juice, would have been a news 
brief. Just like 17-year-old Bryant Tarpley, 

| who was found shot to death November 6 
in the basement of 56 Brunswick Street, in 
Roxbury, plugged with a bunch of bullets 
in the head and neck — number 123 on 
the city’s 1990 murder roll. On November 
7, before cops had figured out who he 
was, the Herald gave him five sentences in 
a brief, page 32. The next day, the Globe 
devoted two sentences at the end of its 
New England News Briefs, page 62. Only 
after they discovered Tarpley had been 
shot up once before did the Globe give his 
death a little more bounce: on November 
10, he got seven inches on page 33, right 
next to a 12-incher on Eric Crenshaw, 22, 
who’d been stabbed to death over a 
sawbuck. 

In all likelihood, the planned Morales- 
Juice shootout would have been likewise 
buried. But Morales bumped into 
Gomperts and Greeley first and became 
Household Name of the Week Number 2. 
Number 1 was Kimberly Rae Harbour, the 
victim in an alleged Halloween-night gang 
massacre by eight youths at Franklin Field 
that did not make major headlines until 
November 20, when police captured the 
suspects and compared the crime to the 
infamous Central Park “wilding” spree. 

To judge from those two front-page 
flashpoints, the Hub is merely suffering 


from periodic spasms of mayhem. But in - 


fact, violence has become the white noise 
accompanying daily life in too many parts 
of Boston, as the city continues its 
murderous and record-breaking homicide 
pace. (A 67-year-old Randolph man be- 
came the city’s 132nd murder victim when 
his body was discovered Tuesday in the 
trunk of his car on Wales Street, in 
Dorchester.) 

Yet a confluence of interests has 
prevented sustained high-profile coverage 
of this routine violence and instead 
created patterns of explosion — such as 
the Harbour and Morales deaths — 
followed by long periods when violent 
crime fades far off page one and out of 
public consciousness. From day one, the 
administration of Mayor Ray_Flynn has 
been in the business of lowballing the 
gang and violence problem; the affected 
communities, sensitive to the negative 
portrayals of their neighborhoods, have 
been lobbying heavily for more positive 
coverage; and the media, stung by 
criticism and perhaps hypersensitive to 
charges of sensationalism in the wake of 
the Stuart case, has reflected on its role as 
bearer of bad news while apparently tiring 
of feeding its audience a steady diet of 
blood and guts. (See “Don’t Quote Me,” on 
page 3.) 

The dangerous upshot, some com- 
munity activists and youth workers say, is 
both a scattershot delivery of news that 
badly understates the level of dangerous 
crime and a correspondingly helter-skelter 
approach by administration and police 
brass to snuffing out Boston’s growing 
violence problem. 

As one law-enforcement source says: 
“You hear about the well-publicized 
crimes, but the public has no idea what's 
going on. The police have to deal with this 


every night.” 


Violence as a way of life 
Despite the impression left by the past 
two weeks’ worth of newspaper headlines 


Phoenix interns Mitch Mitchell, Steve 
Park, Barbara Powers, and Carrie Tutera 
contributed to this report. 


Half the news 
fit to print 


Scattershot delivery of violent news 
ignores the roots of the problem 


by Sean Flynn and Ric Kahn 


The city’ s anti-gang machine: downplaying the threat 


PHOTOS BY JOHN NORDE 
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and six-o’clock video clips, it’s not just a 
sudden crime wave sloshing through the 
mean streets of Boston — it’s a non-stop 
river of shooting, stabbing, beating, and 
bashing swirling around the rank-and-file 
citizenry of the inner city. The deaths of 
Kimberly Rae Harbour and Hector Morales 
are just the whitecaps that pick up the glint 
of the media spotlight. 

Take, for example, the hit parade of 
misery and° miscreants that traipsed 
through Dorchester District Court in the 
weeks just prior to the arrest of Harbour’s 
alleged assailants. The daily arrest sheets 
in the clerk’s office there chronicle a 
numbing flow of violence. From 
November 1 through November 27, the 
court handled 28 cases of assault and 
battery, 28 of assault and battery with a 
dangerous weapon, and 11 of assault and 
battery on a police officer. Then there are 
the five armed robberies, four unarmed 
robberies, four firearm violations, and one 
case of possession of ammunition. And 
those are just the cases in which a suspect 
was arrested and charged; there are 
assuredly dozens more violent crimes that 
went either unreported or unsolved. “For 
every murder,” says Dorchester probation 
officer Billy Stewart, “you have five, maybe 
10, attempted murders.” 

Youth workers, cops, and kids say 
violent, even deadly, assaults, are 
frighteningly common. “Going by an 
incident, you know, being real close to 
gunfire, isn’t a big deal anymore,” says one 
Dorchester street worker. “They [kids] 
would probably be more surprised not to 
hear it in the course of the day.” 

The teens coming of age in the gang- 
war crossfire who haven’t seen, or at least 
been within earshot of, a gunfight are the 
anomaly. If none of their friends or 
relatives has gone down, they at least 
know the names and faces of the unlucky 
and unwise who did. For kids such as 13- 
year-old Darryl from Dorchester, the short 
news stories that keep the shootout score 
are just ways to remember the dead: his 
bedroom wall has the just-the-facts 
accounts, clipped from the dailies, of the 
violent deaths of two cousins and an 
uncle. All three died within the past six 
months. 

“The level of violence is increasing,” 
says Minister Don Muhammad, of the 
Nation of Islam. 

“It's absolutely increasing,” echoes 
Kathie Mainzer, director of Citizens for 
Safety. “You can feel it when you walk or 
drive around. . . . We are losing streets by 
the day.” 

Says one Boston cop matter-of-factly: 
“This is the way it’s fucking been and the 
fact that someone [a cop] hasn't been hurt 
sooner is a fucking miracle.” 

Contrary to the impression conveyed 
that the Egleston Square square-off was a 
one-shot deal, shooting at cops is not a 
new phenomena. Between January and 
June of this year, the Boston Police 
Department has acknowledged, cops or 
their patrol cars have been fired upon at 
least a half-dozen times. And although not 
all of the X-Men’s X-ploits have garnered 
the publicity of Morales’s shootout, a 
closer look at the gang’s history makes it 
plain that wifat happened in Egleston 
Square that Saturday night was not an 
aberration but an outgrowth of an 
inevitable movement toward open warfare 
against the cops. 

“The X-Men are the forerunners of open 
defiance of the police,” says one law- 
enforcement source. 

In January, members of the X-Men flung 
Molotov cocktails at the cops during a 
Friday-night face-off on Schooly Square in 
the Egleston area, the X-Men’s prime 
crime-launching spot. In February, 
members of the X-Men rained cans, 
bottles, trash — and bullets — down on 
Chelsea police as the gang members 
chanted their battle hymn: “Fight the 
power. Fuck the po-lice.” In March, 
sources say, a 14-year-old X-Men wanna- 
be made 19-year-old Victor Roman the 
city’s 36th murder victim. All this before 
Morales opened fire on the cops. And 
now, the X-Men are vowing revenge for 
his death. 

The X-Men foreshadowed their own 
vengeful feelings last spring. “I hope this 
never happens: if a cop ever kills one of 
the guys, I feel sorry for that,” one of the 
X-Men told the Phoenix at the time. “I 
hope to God that never happens. But if 
that ever happens, that’s when we're all 
[various gangs} gonna unite. . . . We got 
enough ammunition.” 

“We got enough. We got enough,” 
another chimed in. “We are ready to fight 
the power, if it comes to that.” 

“And,” said the first gang kid, “we ain't 
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scared to die, either.” 


Dance of denial 

Three days after the Egelston Square 
gunfight, Mayor Ray Flynn revealed he’d 
had his own run-in with Boston gang 
members while he was walking near 
Franklin Park late Sunday night. The mayor 
told the Herald the kids had threatened 
him with hand grenades, but he’d vowed 
to stand up to them: “You have to be tough 
with these guys, even if it is at some 
personal risk of your own. It’s the only 
language they understand.” 

That’s a far different tune from the one 
the mayor consistently has played 
concerning the city’s long-out-of-control 
gang problem. In fact, Flynn has been the 
maestro of a spin symphony that has 
allowed City Hall to downplay and dismiss 
the reality of the streets to suit its own 
political needs. Only when it has been in 
his best interests to portray gang members 
as deranged brutes — which, in the wake 
of a shootout that left two cops wounded 
and under fire from the community for 
killing Morales, it certainly is — does the 
mayor admit the severity of the situation, 

In 1988, when community activists, 
youth workers, and street cops were 
warning that gangs were taking solid root, 
the mayor and police brass were publicly 
denying the city even had gangs. “These 
are groups not gangs,” one police- 
department memo explained. In early 
1989, one police commander pronounced 
that the gangs were just collections of 
small-time hoods — “bums.” In the spring 
of this year, when some sources put the 
number of gang members at 4000 to 6000, 
and when the homicide rate was already 
on a record pace, Boston Police 
Superintendent Joseph Saia said of one of 
the city’s overdue anti-gang crackdowns, 
“I'd say we're making significant progress. 
We're making a difference out in the 
street.” At the same time, city officials were 
naysaying the X-Men’s claims that they had 
guns. 

As the media started seeing through the 
administration’s pooh-pooh policy, the city 
finally fessed up to a gang problem. But 
even then, the administration continued to 
downplay the extent of the evil and instead 
overplayed the blame-the-media angle. 
According to its reasoning, the media were 
a prime contributor to the 
spiraling cycle of violence, 
encouraging kids to take up 
the gang-bang lifestyle by 
“glorifying” the young 
toughs. 

Last March, police and 
community leaders double- 
teamed the city’s media, 
urging them to stop referring 
to gangs by name in their 
coverage of the violence. 
And that’s the same general 
theme the mayor played 
upon heavily during a 
weekend anti-violence con- 
fab with scores of com- 
munity activists to brain- 
storm his much ballyhooed 
Safe Neighborhoods Plan 
last March at St. John’s 
Seminary, in Brighton. When 
the plan was released in 
April (insisting, incidentally, 
that the roots of gangs, with 
only 500 to 800 members 
total, were “still shallow”), it 
included a mild scolding of 
the press. “One of the 
themes that resounded” in 
planning meetings, the cover 
letter read in part, “was the 
desire for balanced media 
presentation ... and an 

urgent need to avoid 
desensitizing our young 
people with images that 
glorify crime and violence.” 

The mayor’s peace plan 
also included a bromide on 
public relations: “Communi- 
ty groups should continue their practice of 
meeting with media representatives to 
encourage news outlets to provide 
balanced coverage of the city’s neighbor- 
hoods.” 

Not that the community folk needed 
much prodding. For a long time the black 
community, for example, has exhibited 
schizophrenic tendencies on the issue of 
press coverage. On the one hand, they 
speak out about the poverty and drugs and 
violence devastating their streets. On the 
other hand, they bemoan the press’s 
negative takes on their community and 
demand more positive portrayals. 

Their frustration — a “bunker mentality,” 
says one neighborhood youth worker — is 
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legitimate. The black community, like the 
public at large, wants a balance and depth 
from news coverage that they're just not 
getting. But, at times, that frustration boils 
over into irrational rants. Take, for 
example, the whacky press release from 
State Senator Bill Owens last week. After 
expressing his sympathy for Harbour’s 
family and urging that the culprits be 
brought to swift justice, he went on both to 
denounce “the blanket indictment that the 
entire Black male population of our 
community behaves in this manner” and to 
slam the authorities and the press for 
“strategically playling) down the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this death.” 

Neighborhood sources say this spring 
and summer saw a flurry of activity by the 
city administration, community groups, 
and some say even business organizations 
lobbying the media for a more positive 
approach, 

Dorchestér’s Bill Walczak, director of the 
Codman Square Health Center, says he met 
with Boston Globe editor John Driscoll this 
past summer to talk about the image of 
Dorchester portrayed in the media. 

“I’m sick of reading how the city’s 
loaded with violence,” says Walczak. “I 
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Walczak: pressing for a more positive portrayal 


‘want to read about something else: the 
passionate commitment by people in the 
city to solve problems. It’s ‘so disillusioning 
to pick up the paper on a daily basis and 
get your feed of hopelessness and despait 
instead of fighting back.” 

Walczak says he didn’t ask Driscoll to 
stop printing the crime news but rather 
argued that the Globe should present a 
more balanced picture of the 
neighborhood. One way for the press to 
do that, says Walczak, is to be street- 
specific about where crimes occur rather 
than disparaging the entire neighborhood 
with a broad Beirutish brush. “There are 
absolutely parts of the city of Boston that 
are dangerous,” says Walczak. “But when 
you say, ‘This happened in Dorchester,’ it 
presents an image of the Dorchester 
community that is not true and is harmful 
to the vast majority of the streets in 
Dorchester that are crime-free. We all get 
labeled.” 

Walczak also says that if the papers are 
going to insist that crime is news, then they 
owe it to the community to offset the 
negative imagery with more positive 
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pieces, 

To further that goal, Walczak recently 
helped launch the Dorchester Media 
Watch — “to work with the media on 
presenting an accurate picture of what it’s 
like to live in Dorchester.” 

Kathie Mainzer’s Citizens for Safety also 
has a media component that is seeking out 
more balanced coverage of Boston’s 
neighborhoods — a Task Force on Media 
Concerns. Sitting on that group, says 
Mainzer, is Leslie “Skip” Griffin, the Globe's 
director of community relations. 

While admitting that input from Walczak 
and other concerned citizens has made the 
paper “think about it [coverage of crime] 

See GANGS, page 20 
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Malone: ambition, brass balls, just enough hubris . 
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The GOP’s non- 
partisan whiz 


Underestimate Joe Malone 


at your own risk 


by Jon Keller 


summoned to the Boston offices of 

real-estate magnate Jim Rappaport for 
a little talk that turned out to be a political 
gut-check. After a few minutes of glad- 
handing, Rappaport cut to the chase. “He 
said, ‘Joe, I will be announcing the for- 
mation of a Rappaport-for-treasurer 
campaign committee and I plan on spend- 
ing whatever it takes to win this race,’ ” 
recalls Malone. “He said, ‘I'd like you to be 
a part of it and put you on my committee 
here.’ So.I said, ‘Jim, I just want you to 
know that whatever you do, the focus of 
my race will be on why I will make a good 
treasurer. Maybe a primary will be the best 
thing for us.’ 

“His chin dropped. He says, ‘I don’t 
think a primary is such a good idea.’ I say, 
‘Jim, if it’s gonna be, it’s gonna be.’ He 
says, ‘Well, I hope you'll reconsider.’ I say, 
‘Don’t count on it Jim.’ He says, ‘Well, ’m 
gonna have a helluva lot of money, and 
you've already got one loss under your 
belt.’ I say, ‘Well, there are other factors 
than money.’ ” A week later he announces 
he’s probably going to run against Chester 
Atkins.” 


I n the spring of 1989, Joe Malone was 


It wasn’t the first political stare-down 
involving Malone where the other guy 
blinked, and it won't be the last. For while 
conventional wisdom wants to pigeonhole 
Malone as an affable, none-too-bright guy 
who’s lucked into electoral success, that 
confrontation with Rappaport illustrates 
some integral — if lesser-known — aspects 
of Malone’s political persona. Determined 
ambition. A focused game plan. Brass 
balls. And just enough hubris to turn the 
adage about where nice guys finish on its 
head. 

Malone’s ascension to the Treasury job 
had been a virtual given in political circles 
for so long that his 60/40-percentage 
victory over Billy Galvin hardly raised an 
eyebrow. But it should have. Not many 
politicians rise from being obscure 
operative to top constitutional officer in 
barely a decade without benefit of prior 
elective office or substantial personal 
wealth. Malone’s surprisingly deft 1988 
campaign for Ted Kennedy’s US Senate 
seat, a tactful exercise in winning more 
friends than votes that elevated Malone’s 
public appeal above that of garden-variety 
Republicans, helped set up his Treasury 
coup and seems in hindsight to have been 
a very impressive display of political 
acumen indeed. And this year’s election 


results suggest Malone has found a formula 
for political success unprecedented in 
recent state-GOP history. Malone ran more 
than 100,000 votes ahead of Governor- 
elect Bill Weld statewide. He beat Galvin 
in Boston by more than 17,000 votes, the 
first Republican to win the city since US 
Senator Ed Brooke in 1972. Malone won 32 
of the state’s 39 cities, taking liberal 
Democratic. strongholds such as 
Cambridge and Newton, along with blue- 
collar Democratic bastions such as 
Brockton, Everett, and Lawrence. 

It was an awesome showing, even for a 
Republican reformer running in a year of 
maximum voter discontent with the 
discredited cronyism of retiring incumbent 
Treasurer Robert Crane and the Beacon 
Hill-insider aura of Galvin, Crane’s 
protégé. And Malone didn’t have a bump- 
free ride. There were a few stumbles along 
the way that served to further the 
perception of Malone as a nice guy who 
might be a little short on savvy and smarts. 
His “Eight Is Enough” signature drive to get 
an initiative petition on the ballot limiting 


the terms of top legislative- and executive- |. 


branch officials — a trendy issue that 
should have been buoyed by public anger 
toward incumbents — fell short of its goal 
in an electoral season when the ballot was 
jammed with referendum questions. 
Malone was embarrassed last June when 
one of his campaign workers surfaced as a 
participant in alleged Republican 
skullduggery at the police-picket-marred 
Democratic Convention, in Springfield. 
Galvin used his knowledge of the 
intricacies of the treasurer’s office to trip 
up Malone on several occasions, and 
Malone’s fumbling attempt to define a junk 
bond at one campaign debate — followed 
by his decision to beg off on any further 
one-to-one confrontations — didn’t exactly 
dispel doubts about Malone’s intellectual 
agility. 

But while Malone’s critics — mainly 
conservatives who question his ideological 
purity and pols who pale at the sight of a 
36-year-old guy making it this big this 
quickly — prefer to dismiss his success as 
dumb luck, they do so at the risk of 
overlooking one of the state’s most 
intriguing political phenomena. “If Weld 
represents the Brahmin tradition in the 
Republican Party, and Ray Shamie 
represents the ethnic and middle-class 
expansion of the party, Malone has found 
a way to put a foot in each of those 
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buckets without losing his balance, and he 
still comes off as, culturally, a: Democrat,” 
says University of Massachusetts political 
analyst Ralph Whitehead. “This guy is in 
this for the long haul.” 

**. ¢ 

Malone’s instinctive feel for politics isn’t 
surprising, given his family. background. 
His parents, Charles and Adele, were 
Sicilian immigrants who settled in 
Waltham, where Charles started a small 
trucking business. Hauling loads to and 
from the South Boston trucking depots, 
Charles ran into problems with the local 
dispatchers and police because of his 
given name, which was displayed on the 
side of the truck — Mulone. One day a 
cop, writing out a citation for a too-heavy 
load, spelled the name “Malone.” In court, 
Mulone’s alert lawyer asked the Irish judge 
to “give this nice Irish fellow a break.” The 
charge was dismissed, and on the way out 
of the courthouse the lawyer convinced 
Charles to make the name change 
permanent. 

Charles died when Joe, the youngest of 
seven children, was 12, but the patriarch’s 
political acumen continued to affect the 
family. Close ties had been formed in the 
late 1950s between the Malones and John 
Volpe, whose success at bringing scores of 
Italian-Americans into the GOP helped him 
‘win the governorship in 1960. Adele 
became a major figure in Republican 
politics, playing a leading role at the state 
-level in Richard Nixon's 1968. presidential 
campaign; Joe remembers peering into his 
backyard asa small child to see fundraising 
speeches being made by Volpe, Brooke, 
Elliott Richardson, and Frank Sargent. 
Visitors to Malone’s office at the Repub- 
lican State Committee, where he served as 
executive.director in the mid 1980s, recall 
seeing worn manuals.on his desk — Adele 
Malone’s 20-year-old political handbooks, 
still being used by her son. 

More than one associate of Malone 
compares his niche in his tight-knit family 
to that of the fictional Michael Corleone in 
the Godfather movies — the youngest, the 
first to attend a prestigious college (in Joe’s 
case, Harvard ’78), the one who’s destined 
to take the family name to 
new heights. But the 
analogy fades far short of 
Michael Corleone’s para- 
noid, bitter adulthood. “I 
remember thinking as a kid: 
why is it that, every time, a 
Republican has to disagree 
with a Democrat?” says. 
Malone. “I always felt there 
should be more times when 
people can find a common 
ground, Part of that is 
growing up in a family with 
seven children and you’re 
the youngest — you have to 
find a way where you don’t 
have to choose between 
siblings, and you want to be 
everybody’s friend. I don’t 
go through life thinking 
everybody on one side of 
the field is wearing a black 
hat and everybody on the 
other is wearing a white 
hat,” 

Malone’s capacity for 
winning friends and im- 
pressing people was evident 
in his first. significant cam- 
paign job, as field director 
for Thomas Trimarco’s 1980 challenge to 
incumbent Sixth District Congressman 
Nicholas Mavroules. Trimarco, a little- 
known attorney, came within 2000 votes of 
unseating Mavroules, and he recalls that 
Malone “brought me friends and 
supporters who supported me because 
they felt if I had a guy like Joe working for 
me, I had to be all right.” A subsequent 
study of the Trimarco campaign by a 
Harvard Business School student 
concluded that Trimarco might have won if 
he had elevated Malone to campaign 
manager. “To be honest, I thought he was 
too young,” laughs Trimarco, who 
returned the favor by. directing Malone’s 
recent campaign and will give up a 
lucrative law practice to join him in the 
treasurer's office. 

In 1980, Malone was introduced to Ray 
Shamie, beginning an association that’s 
been as interesting for its differences as for 
its closeness. Malone was hired by Shamie 
in early 1982 as a political aide and ran 
Shamie’s 1984 US Senate campaign against 
John Kerry — a role Malone initially turned 
down when incumbent Senator Paul 
Tsongas (who later declined to seek re- 
election for health reasons) was the 
opposition. “In my gut, I didn’t think that 
Paul Tsongas was someone that I could get 


Shamie: kept in the limelight by Malone’ s foresight 


my passions going against,” recalls Malone. 
“I thought he was a decent fellow trying to 
do a good job. He might have been more 
liberal than I, but as a person I had 
admiration for him.” During the 1984 race, 
when the Boston Globe's hammering on 
Shamie’s flirtation with the John Birch 
Society was killing Shamie in the polls and 
creating bitter relations between the 
campaign and the newspaper, Malone was 


‘the lone Shamie operative with the 


calmness and nerve to drive to the Globe 
and personally lobby editor Tom Winship 
for some editorial slack. 

That pragmatic, non-ideological instinct 
is simultaneously a reflection of Malone’s 
personality,a key to his electoral success, 
and a potential political soft spot. In an era 
when Massachusetts Republicans have 
relied on right-wing ideology as their 
defining element, Malone has managed to 
succeed while assiduously avoiding the 
polarizing arguments most of his 
conservative colleagues have relished. “I’m 
certainly right of center, but what it comes 
down to is what you want to emphasize,” 
he says. “I’m much more of a fiscal 
consérvative, a Jack Kemp conservative, 
than some religious conservative.” To 
Malone’s critics on the right, his choice of 
emphasis is evidence of an interest in 


_ short-term political goals rather than more 


profound moral imperatives; to his other 
doubters, it’s a sign of, at best, intellectual 
weakness and, at worst, disingenuousness. 

When Malone became active in GOP 
politics, in the early 1980s, he was 
répulsed by the divisive ir-fighting he 
found and determined to find a new way 
of conducting party business, with Shamie 
at the helm. Malone began laying the 
groundwork for:Shamie’s 1987 ascension 
to the party chairmanship years in advance 
by convincing Shamie, after the 1984 
Senate loss, to set up several non-profit 
organizations, including the Massachusetts 
Civic Interest Council CMCIC), a muck- 
raking research unit that produced 
scathing exposés of both sweetheart 
rentals of MDC state property to the 
politically connected and waste in MBTA 
purchasing. The MCIC reports, played 
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widely by the news media, helped 
discredit the Democratic establishment and 
provide fodder for. Republican critiques, 
but also served a near-subliminal political 
purpose. “All those projects kept Ray 
Shamie’s name in the limelight,” recalls 

former MCIC research director Fred Lasky. 
As the 1986 elections neared, Malone 
prepared the case for overhauling the party 
leadership. “I could see at that time we 
were headed for another disaster,” he 
recalls. “What we were doing was fighting 
over the spoils that came out of 
Washington. No one had really thought 
about winning seats, they just fought over 
what little remains there were.” So Malone 
brought the issue to a head at the April 
1986 GOP convention by pushing a 
resolution critical of party chairman 
Andrew Natsios, then bursting into a 
Natsios press conference and denouncing 
him for allegedly rigging the convention 
process to quash the resolution. The 
confrontation was ugly, even by 
Republican standards, and at the time was 
judged a parliamentary defeat for Malone. 
But when the party’s candidates were 
wiped out in the fall elections, Natsios was 
discredited. In part because Malone’s 
action had raised the desired questions 
See MALONE, page 18 
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“You needed that job,” warns the announcer. “And 
you were the best qualified. But they had to give it 
to a minority because of a racial quota. Is that really fair?” 

So goes the controversial campaign commercial that 
turned North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms’s ailing bid for a 
fourth term into a decisive victory. 

The ad, now acknowledged as one of the most effective 
of the 1990 elections, took aim at a sleeper phenomena in 
American politics: a simmering backlog of resentment 
against affirmative-action policies among white Americans. 
Loaded with racial overtones, the anger was one few 
politicians wanted the unseemly task of tapping. Helms, 
though, the master of intuiting and playing on the 
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phous voter anger. This year, Congress almost passed a 
|| Sweeping reform of civil rights. The bill would have over- 
turned five Supreme Court decisions that had placed the 
'| burden of proof in job-discrimination cases on the employ- 
ee rather than on the employer. President Bush: vetoed the 
‘| new law, calling it.a “quota bill,” even though it does not 
-| contain one explicit quota. The Senate failed to override 
'| Bush’s veto by only one vote. But the Democrats gained a 
|| seat with the upset of Senator Rudy Boschwitz by super- J. 
| liberal Paul Wellstone in Minnesota, so they are likely to try 

again in 1991, | 

The legislation is likely to‘continue to bea lightening rod 
for Republican criticism because it is so closely associated 
with Senator Edward Kennedy and the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party — a political funeral anywhere outside 
Massachusetts. 

William Bennett, former drug czar and incoming 
See HELMS, page 17 
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Leslie Kaufman. 1s press secretary for the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, and a freelance writer on po- 
litical issues. Her ante-election analysis of the Helms-Ganit 
race appeared in the October 19 issue of the PhOenix. | 
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‘These love gods are actually 
























This foursome had originally come together to record 






quite well known to anyone who's Zevon's well-received comeback, Sentimental Hygiene. The 


howled along to “Werewolves of chemistry of those sessions produced spur-of-the-moment jams on 
London” or tuned in to “Radio 


Free Europe.” lLeadman War- 










a wide array of covers, tapes rolling. The result: the loosey-goosey 
Hitdu Love"GSds. Tracks include two by legendary bluesman 
Robert Johnson, Woody Guthrie's ‘Vigilante Man,” Willie Dixon’s 


” 
I 






ren Zevon has assembled old 


pals Bill Berry, Peter Buck and 
Mike Mills of REM to record 


this outing of impulsive music- 


‘Wang Dang Doodle,” even Prince’s “Raspberry Beret 
The Hitdu Love GSds will appeal to fans of Zevon, REM, 


and just plain raveup rock'n'roll. Pick up their first release for a 






making . date with spontaneity. 
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SOUL ASYLUM has enjoyed a steady stream of grass roots success on the alternative level since 
its debut in 1984. Their irreverent attitudes and legendary live shows have attracted a loyal core of 
followers. ...Aind the Horse They Rode In On catches the band at their grungy, hard-hitting finest; 
MARY CHAPIN-CARPENTER they should finally get their due with the mainstream audiencesthat have already embraced fellow college 
Shooting Straight In The Dark favorites REM and the Replacements. 

Steve Jordan (Keith Richards’ Talk ls Cheap) lends his skills as a producer to this record; not 
LIMBO MANIACS coincidentally, ...And the Horse They Rode In On’s gritty countryish feel has already been likened [99 9 
to that of the Stones’ Exile on Main Street. Songs like “Nice Guys (Don't Get Paid)” and “Gullible’s Travels” 
reveal the band’s casual, tongue-in-cheek approach to their music-making (and their lives in general). 
PARIS SOUL ASYLUM would like you to know that the record number of sugar donuts drummer Grant 
Young has consumed in one sitting is 23. Vocalist Dan Murphy suggests that “If you can’t take a joke, don’t 
be one.” 
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Contemporary 
sax sensation 
DAVE KOZ finally 
gets top billing with 
his self-titled debut. 
His classic pop 
melodies and jazz 
stylings are the 
product of years 
of studying and 
understudying. 


Still in his 20s, KOZ has already played 
on recordings by some of the giants of the 
industry: Ray Charles, Natalie Cole, Joan 
Armatrading, even U2 (“When Loves Comes 
to Town”). Tours with Richard Marx and with 
jazzman Jeff Lorber honed Koz’ skills in 
several styles. Playing with the house band of 
the late night Pat Sajak show as right hand 
_ man to his longtime influence Tom Scott 

rounded out KOZ’S musical upbringing. 
DAVE KOZ combines all of these experi- 
ences and rolls them into one dynamic new 
sax voice. 

KOZ'S youthful presence should grace 
the airwaves with “Castle of Dreams” and 
“Love of My Life”. “I really couldn't ask for a 
better experience on my first record,” he says. 
This debut highlights the delightful talents of 
this contagiously exciting entertainer. 


6.99 CASS © 10.99CD 


Picture the Odd Couple, Felix and Oscar, as a singing duo and you're on the right track toward figuring out 
Eric Lowen and Dan Navarro. Eric is tall and blonde, while Dan is shorter and dark-haired; Eric’s voice is a smooth 
tenor while Dan’s is deep and throaty. And they claim they don’t get along. But their strength as a songwriting 
team is evident. 

Bses first success together was the song “We Be nul a sp : smash for Pat Benatar. Next, they worked 













ontwocuts by Navarro’s 
cousin David, currently 
playing for Jane’s Ad- 
diction. 

Their good-natured 
ribbing aside, pop’s 
Odd Couple are deserv- 
edly proud of their first 
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INTERIORS |S THE FIRST SELF-PRODUCED EFFORT OF ONE OF COUNTRY NV 
winner Rosanne Cash hasn’‘t released an Ip in three-plus years, and 'this one is 

been missing. Mi Songs like “Real Woman,” “What We Really Want” and “ 
by C&W listeners, but their appeal won't stop there. Her music skirts the borde 
hit radio, i Rosanne’s mantel of awards proves her mastery of her craft: she he 
with ten singles and three albums, and has garnered the coveted BMI Songwr 
fulfilled tradition of great success. 
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TRY MUSIC’S REIGNING SUPERSTARS. Grammy award 
ne is chock full of the well-crafted material her fans have 
and “| Want a Cure” are destined for a warm reception 
borders between country, alternative and contemporary 
she has reached the number one spot on country’s charts 


ongwriters’ Award as well. Interiors continues her self- 
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- THESE FIVE STUNNING 
WOMEN ARE MINING 
HEAVY METAL AND 
UNCOVERING THE 
PRECIOUS STUFF. 
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Their breakthrough occurred earlier this year when the first 


_ track from Precious Metal, “Mr. Big Stuff,” was a feature of 


Robin Williams’ film “Cadillac Man.” -Precious Metal’s movie 
career will continue this fall with their appearance in “Rich Girl,” 
starring former member of the Runaways Cherie Currie, who guests 
on the group’s album. 

Other friends of Precious Metal include Tom Petersson of 
Cheap Trick (who plays bass on “In the Mood to Fool Around”) and 
Heart’s Nancy Wilson (who plays guitar and sings on “Trouble.”) 


Look for Precious Metal to raise the standard of gold in rock circles. 
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Ms. Carpenter began ber 
career as a dyed-in-the-wool folk 
performer, but with the release of 
her album State of the Heart she 
took the country music community 
by storm. Four hit singles granted 
her widespread recognition in 
Nashville; additionally, the sone 
“This Shirt” saw its way to the 

approval of college radio. 
Shooting Straight inthe Dark 
is Mary-Chapin’s follow-up to that 
acclaim-ed breakthrough record. 
With this release, the artist further 
solidifies ber reputation as an 
outstanding songwriter with the 
ability to bring highly personal 


self-examinations to a universal 






audience. The single, “You Win 





Again,” shows right off the bat 





that Mary-Chapin is here to stay: 
it rocks. And look for the standout 
tracks “The More Things Change” 
and “Down at the Twist and 
Shout” to add fuel to the fire Mary 


- Chapin Carpenter lights. 











LIMBOMANIACS have been 
= hot on the wild and wacky San 
S Francisco scene since their forma- 
tion at a housewrecking party in 
1984. Stinky Grooves brings this 
lively bunch to national promi- 
nence, showcasing equal parts 
Frank Zappa, Public Enemy and 
vintage Washington DC go-go. 
Bandmembers Brain, Pete, Mirv 
and Butthouse set out to prove 
they are the masters of hard-edged 
funk. “We draw from every style,” | 
says Brain. “From rock, funk, allthe ; 
way to Latin, Brazilian and African 
music.” And they have the musi- 
cianship to back up their claims: 
Mirv’s screaming guitars, House’s 
unique drawl and thumping bass, 
Brain’s globally aware percussion, 
and Pete’s technological wizardry 
} (in addition to the band, he scores 
§ dozens of radio and tv projects). 
Songs like “Maniac” and 
“Porno” very obviously celebrate 
the band’s hardy-living philosophy —3 
and elevate the LIMBOMANIACS’ 
sound to its frothing, steamy best. | 
Toss in cameos from some highly 
funky contributors, in- BRT S@ gt Lab WG Le 
cluding P-Funk’s Bootsy 
Collins (“Butt Funkin’") 
and James Brown’s 
Maceo Parker 
(“Freestyle” and others). 
Round out the mix with 
Bill Laswell’s expert pro- 
duction and you have 
B® one of this year’s most wie, < 
out with the Je ¥ ——6.99.€ASS 
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a. ae is a rapper on a mission. 
is San Francisco-based artist er tite 

sees himself as a successor to ee a 
Malcolm X, Marcus Garvey 


and Huey Newton. His . 
new release The ) oe “a DEVELOPING 


Ne 
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Devil Made Me Dolt 

showcases his provocative ideas 

with support from some great 

r&b and funk-inspired backing. 
“Through the universal medium of music we can 

lay the foundation for positive revolutionary change.” 


PARIS’ credo provides the theme for his debut Ip, : 4 “« , 

featuring the single “Break the Grip of Shame,” as 7%, § AT i y FA Cc T i © os 
well as “This is a Test,” “Ebony,” and “Brutal” — , ' 

all sharing both social consciousness and razor- ee. Mt « G u A RA N T © © ti 
sharp rock/ hip hop/ jazz grooves. PARIS’ tune Your new music 
“Panther Power” renews the call for the revival of : “aid is guaran teed at 
the Black Panthers organization. Indeed, PARIS’ = Strawberries 


deep-toned, growling rap style brings the image of ‘ . . 
a panther to mind. This 22-year-old educator is on Buy it... Try if... 
the prowl with the release of The Devil and if you are 


Made Me Do It. not completely 


satisified return it 
within 7 days for 
a full merchandise 
credit on any 
future purchase. 
Offer good on 10 
featured Music 
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Strawberries Records Videos Sale Ends December 27, 1990 
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Helms 


Continued from page 12 

chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, is letting reporters know he’d 
relish such a fight with the Democrats 
about race issues. “Under some affirmative- 
action schemes, black people are preferred 
to white people,” he complained at a recent 
press conference. “That’s what we should 
have a debate about.” 

Asked at the press conference if affirm- 
ative action will be a major issue in 1992, 
Bennett was quoted in the Wall Street 
Journal as saying, “It all depends on how 
much the Democrats want to do about-it. 
The position of [the GOP] is clear. The 
position of the president is clear. If the 
Democrats want to favor by race . . . then 
there will be a big debate about it.” 

“Preferential treatment is certainly‘an 
emotional issue for people,” says National 
Republican Campaign Committee spokes- 
man Gary Koops, discussing the issue that 
Republican candidates from congressmen to 
the president will take up in 1992. But he 
adds, “It is an issue that will have to be ad- 
dressed by Southern candidates particularly.” 

For a variety of reasons — including 
demographics, a historical intransigence on 


#ace-selated-matiers, the fact that the twox:- 


ae 


Alexander: quota issue attracts racially sensitive voters. 
AP/WIDE WORLD 


senatorial candidates who.ran most overtly — 1 


on a racial platform (Helms and Louisiana's 
David Duke) are from the South, and the 
racially charged nature of the beast — 
.|_affirmative-action accusations can be 
expected to play well in the South. But, like 
thé Willy Horton commercials of the 1988 
presidential election, race is not explicitly 
the subject, it is only implied..The larger is- 
sues — crime in the Horton ads and job 
anxiety in the Helms ad — play well to 
broad audiences. 
Kelly Alexander, president of the North 
Carolina chapter of the NAACP, points out 
that the genius of focusing attention solely 


on preferential policies is that it allows . 


candidates to capture voters who consider 
themselves sensitive about racial concerns. 
Of Helms he says, “He painted his oppon- 
ent as pro-quota. He didn’t say he was anti- 
civil rights because he didn’t have to. This 
way he was able to get voters higher up on 
the education and socio-economic scale.” 

There are several other-reasons that 
Helms’s victory is significant even outside a 
Southern context and that anger at race- 
based policies could hurt liberal candidates 
across the country. 

In- September, plagued by many of the 
ills stalking the Republican Party, Helms 
seeméd very vulnerable. Anti-Communism, 
his trademark issue from 
previous-campaigns, had 
been made suddenly irrel- 
evant by the implosion of 
the Communist block. He 
tried to rally passions 
around the Persian Gulf 
crisis, evén making a junket 
to visit American troops, but 
North Carolinians just didn’t 
have their heart in Desert 
Shield. Even fiscal issues 
were made sour by lengthy 
budget negotiations. 

So Helms, forced to 
choose between defending 
himself on his opponent's is- 
sues or simply attacking 
negatively, decided, as he al- 
ways does, to attack. Early in 
October, one newspaper in 
Charlotte put Helms nine 
points down. Then, with just 
weeks left in the campaign, 
Helms, timing his thrust for 
maximum effect, began to 





run the quota ad — and the 
result was stunning. 

Exit polls compiled by 
Voter Research and Sur- 
veys, a cooperative ar- 
rangement between CBS, 
ABC, NBC, and CNN, and 
published in the Raleigh 
News and Observer, found 
that 14 percent of the vot- 
ers had made up their mind 
in the last week of the cam- 
paign. More than 60 per- 
cent of that 14 percent 
went to Helms. The News 
and Observer opined that it 
was a decisive margin. 
What may encourage the 
Republicans most about the 
Helms victory is the unus- 
ually high voter turnout 
that the race generated. Exit 
polls also revealed that 
many white, rural, blue- 
collar voters, who were 
ostensibly supposed to stay 
at-home in an off-presi- 
dential election year, came 
to. the polls with the quota 
issue specifically in mind. It is just this 
group of voters that a party needs to 
capture in order to win the White House. 

There is evidence that without speci- 
fically targeting this issue, the Republicans 
have benefitted from it before. In 1985, the 
Democratic Party sponsored a study to dis- 
cover why so many Democrats defected to 
Ronald Reagan in 1980 and 1984. Surpris- 
ingly, many white working-class voters 
who had broken with tradition to vote 
Republican listed preferential policies as a 
primary frustration in their life. 

Although it is clear that this issue stands 
to benefit the Republicafis, the question 
remains as to how far the GOP will take it. 
Washington's osticators are sensibly 
reluctant to say just how big a role the 
affirmative-action issue will play in 1992. 
Ronald Lester, a well-known, liberal poll- 
ster argues, “The’ scenario still needs to be 
played out..Several years ago, with the 





Bakke decision, it was. hot,.and now with 


the civil-rights: bill. it has come back. But I 
am reluctant £0 predict it will be front and 
center in 1992.” ~~” 

The biggest wildcard in the upcoming 


ds-the now-teetering economy, if |. 


isa fecession, affirmative-action cam-- 


Se eens |e 


losses. Alexander goes so far as to'say, 
there is a deep recession;-you will see more 
David Duke-type campaigns.” 

But a recession could cut both ways. 
Lester asks, “Will blue-collar voters support 
the Republicans just because they are anti- 
quota? If those people are losing jobs 
because of a failing economy, that may not 
wash.” 

Diane Félman, miracle pollster for 
Senator Paul Wellstone, believes that the 
anti-incumbent sentiment that began to 
surface in this election will be even more 
prevalent in 1992. “Anger at Washington is 
very real,” she says. “If you have a candi- 
date speaking to those issues, the race 
factor becomes secondary.” 

No one, however, who followed the past 
three presidential races can have much 


faith that the Democrats will hold their own - 


in shaping political debate..Moreover, 
Helms has a trend-setting history. He is the 
wizard of direct-mail fundraising, he is 
expert at raising ‘race as a campaign issue, 
and some of the biggest-heavies in the 
Republican Party have trained with his 
campaign team. So if you thought that the 
1988 and 1990 elections had ugly under- 
tones, just wait until 1992. QO 


Duke: channels economic anger into racialanger 
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BOSTON’S NEWEST 
“LIVE BAND” AND 
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All Shows 21+ unless otherwise noted. 
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All Tickets Include Admission to the 
ClubLand Dance Party before and after the show. 
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Malone 


Continued from page 11 
about Natsios’s leadership, Shamie was able 
to rise, statesmanlike, out of the rubble 
and seize control of the party apparatus. 

Some GOP conservatives still chafe over 
the incident, citing the Malone resolution’s 
defeat at the convention as evidence that, 
when push comes to shove, Malone’s top 
priority is preserving his own popularity. 
These same critics also scorn Malone for 
failing to carry the Holy Grail of pure 
conservative dogma, again purportedly 
out of fear of offending people. But the 
bottom line remains — in every instance, 
from the election of Shamie as patty 
chairman to Malone’s own electoral 
success, Malone’s ultimate goal has been 
achieved, a record that few Republican 
operatives of the past decade can match. 
“Joe has a combination of gifts that few 
pols possess,” says Lasky. “He has a great 
personal touch, he’s a tough fighter when 
he needs to be, and he’s got long-range 
vision. In some ways, he’s similar to a 
chess master where he’s thinking five or 
more moves ahead of everyone else. Most 
of the pols who have problems with Joe 
are people who have tangled with him, 
and the vast majority of that falls right into 
the sour-grapes category.” ~ 

Perhaps the 1988 campaign against 
Kennedy should be noted in chess annals 
as the Malone Opening. GOP political 
consultant Charles Manning, who worked 
with Malone at the state committee, recalls 
sitting with Malone and Shamie after a host 
of interviews had failed to turn up a 


candidate for the hopeless task of . 


challenging Kennedy, “I said, ‘Hey, Joe, 
why don’t you run?’ At first he laughed it 
off, then he said he’d go home and think 
about it. Twenty-four hours later, Joe 
walked in and he knew exactly the kind of 
race he was going to run from the get-go.” 
“I thought to myself that this run for 
office is a way to get people to see a new 
generation of Republican,” says Malone. “I 
waited until the very last minute because I 
didn’t want people to think I was jumping 
the gun. I didn’t want to look like an 
upstart who is out there trying to start at 


the top, but more a fellow who is stepping 
into a situation because there is a need for 
that void to be filled.” 

So Malone ran a positive, feel-good 
campaign that’s already somewhat of a 
classic in political circles. At a time when 
negative campaigning was the rage, he 
réfused to talk about Chappaquiddick; that 
won him praise from Kennedy and such 
unlikely admirers as liberal Globe 
columnist David Nyhan. He appeared in 
soft-focus TV ads wearing crew-neck 
sweaters and talking about “a new 
generation” of political leadership. He was 
given priceless TV exposure at the 1988 
Republican National Convention when he 
announced the Massachusetts delegation’s 
vote (a privilege that had to be wrestled 
away from the state’s senior elected 
Republican, Congressman Silvio Conte). 
And he earned markers with the 
Republican National Committee for 
avoiding an embarrassing free pass for 
Kennedy, a development that would have 
hurt national GOP fundraising efforts. 

“I've always been a pro-Kennedy guy, 
but Joe seemed like such a fresh breath of 
air in the political arena with the way he 
ran against Teddy,” says Brockton parks 
commissioner Democrat Peter Marciano, 
youngest brother of the late heavyweight 
champion, who supported Malone’s 
Treasury bid. “I said to myself, ‘I hope that 
this is not where he stops.’ ” 

“He came out of his race against 
Kennedy with awesome favorability,” 
notes GOP activist Gordon Nelson. 

“Running against an institution is an 
extremely effective way to raise your 
public profile,” adds Whitehead. “He 
absolutely locked up the esteem of the 
political press.” Not a bad haul for a guy 
who got clobbered, 65 to 34 percent. 

Unlike Rappaport, who fell victim in 
part to.a lack of credibility among press 
and public and a backlash against his 
negative-campaign tactics, Malone entered 
the treasurer’s race with a solid foundation 
of familiarity and respect among key 
media and electoral constituencies. (It 
should be noted that Malone’s positive 
approach was an easier strategic choice to 
make than Rappaport’s given the 
impossibility of the fight against Kennedy, 
as opposed to Kerry’s apparent 
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vulnerability.) And in another reflection of 
Malone’s foresight, he was able for the 
1990 campaign to reach back into the state 
committee for a young-but-experienced 
team of political operatives, including 
finance director Steve Roche (a grammar- 
and high-school classmate of Malone's); 
Martha Bradley, a veteran of the 1982 
Shamie campaign; and state-party stalwarts 
Priscilla Ruzzo and Beth Lindstrom. 
Charles Manning, another Malone hire 
from the state-committee days, provided 
media consulting. Thomas Trimarco, who 
ran the post-primary campaign, was the 
lone Malone brain-trust member over 40. 

“Malone ran a campaign reminiscent of 
the kind of youthful and spirited 
campaigns a returning Irish or Italian GI 
would have run in this state in the late 
1940s or early 1950s,” says Whitehead. “He 
gave off a lot of Democratic vibrations — 
the Irish-sounding name and the Italian 
background, the metropolitan, lower- 
middle-class roots. He was able to take 
what all those qualities gave him and still 
distinguish himself for younger and 
suburban voters by deftly using his 
Republican affiliations. He differentiated 
himself from the pack without plunging 
himself into the ideological depths of the 
Republican Party.” 

‘And on a purely strategic level, there 
were few false moves. The strategy of 
early saturation advertising on talk-radio 
with the homey “Joe Malone Reports” 
(sprinkled with references to John F. 
Kennedy and — hello, Brockton — Rocky 
Marciano) correctly presaged the leading 
role talk-radio would play in the election. 
Malone-campaign polling found that 
among those who had heard the spots, his 
favorability rating was a staggering 90 
percent. Despite his lack of a primary 
opponent, Malone’s face appeared as 
often in the Boston Herald as that of the 
three Democratic Treasury hopefuls 
combined, because the Malone campaign 
understood and catered to the Herald’s 
affection for eye-catching photos — Joe 
with a giant red phone touting his 
government-waste hotline; Joe posing with 
the doghouse, where he proposed to send 
no-show state workers. And on the 
treacherous subject of the CLT petition, 


Malone avoided the public backlash that 
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nearly derailed Weld by endorsing the 
petition while candidly acknowledging its 
flaws. 

It worked, big time. Malone ran 
comfortably ahead of Galvin (and Weld) 
on Democratic turf ranging from working- 
class Haverhill to blue-collar-suburban 
Saugus to tony Wellesley, home of retiring 
Treasurer Bob Crane. Weld couldn’t carry 
Medford, Peabody, Taunton, or Wey- 
mouth, but Malone did. “Past of the reason 
is the state treasurer's office is viewed as a 
non-ideological office,” says Malone. “At a 
human level, people said, ‘I trust this guy, 
I relate well to this guy, he doesn’t strike 
me as a Republican, he strikes me as a 
person who is interested in improving 
things.’ ” 

And now what? “He understands that as 
good a pol as he is, now he has to show 
he can play a government role,” says 
Manning. “Is he going to be a reform 
Republican or continue the same game 
under new management?” asks Herald 
editorial writer and former Shamie aide Jeff 
Jacoby. “If he’s going to be a reform | 
Republican, I expect to see a 15 percent 
reduction of the lottery payroll just as he 


’ promised,’and for him to take the lead in 


privatizing management of the Hynes 
Convention Center. He’s at a crossroads. 
He is inheriting a state agency that has a 
lot of clout and patronage. Will he be able 
to résist the temptation to do empire- 

Malone has specific campaign promises 
to ‘keep, including the issuance of 
quarterly state financial reports, a review 
of the lottery’s prize structure, slashing the 
lottery’s fleet of 222-cars, creating a 
private-sector revenue-forecasting group. 
And for those who, most of all; wanted a 
change from the old-style ways of the 
Crane era, Malone insists he’ll deliver: 
“There’s a difference between being Santa 
Claus and handing out all sorts of presents 
paid for by the taxpayers and being 
respected because your word is good,” he 
says. “I don’t think there’s anybody who's 
gotten to know me who sees me as Joe the 
back-slapping, happy-go-lucky joke-teller, 
but rather Joe who worked in the 
vineyards for 10 years and nobody even 
thought of him as a prospective candidate 
until he said, ‘Give me a chance.’” Q 
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Gangs 


Continued from page 9 

much more in 1990 than in 1989,” newly 
appointed Globe deputy managing editor 
Greg Moore denies that community and 
administration pressure changed the 
nature of the Globe's coverage. And he 
doesn’t believe that a paper’s basic 
responsibility extends beyond printing the 
story. “The fact that we cover it is a signal 
that we think violence is a big problem 
and... to a great extent unacceptable. .. . 
We serve our purpose.” 

(Boston Herald managing editor Alan 
Eisner did not return Phoenix phone calls.) 

Whatever the cause, some community 
activists say they have noticed a definite 
change-of-face on the media's coverage of 
city youth and crime. Mainzer says she 
now sees more positive portrayals of kids 
in the papers. From his Dorchester 
perspective, Walczak says that though his 
get-together with Driscoll hasn’t produced 
a more up-beat characterization of the 
neighborhood, he has seen crime news 
drifting from page one to the back of the 
newspaper. This view is supported by 
many others — including street cops and 
youth workers — who believe there’s been 
a definite downshifting in the media’s 
negative neighborhood news coverage. 

“A commitment from the media to be 
sure to report some good news has been 
made. I approve of that,” says youth 
advocate Kay Walsh. “The problem,is, at 
the same time, they censored and curtailed 
some Of the bad things that were 
happening — murders and stabbings and 
violence were moved from the front page 
to the middle of the paper . . . for Boston 
to look like a safer city in response to some 
of the pressure from the mayor and the 
business community.” 

“It worked,” says Dorchester street 
worker Emmett Folgert. “Media blackout. 
Not a total blackout, but that’s why it 
[crime news] is on the New England News 
Briefs page when a few months before it 
was on the front page.” 


The vanishing stories 

The evidence indicates that Walsh and 
Folgert have a point. The big-bang story 
that grabs page-one for a few days 
inevitably gives way to a months-long 
period of relegating crime and killings to 
almost non-news status. 

March 14 was a hot and heavy day on 
the city’s crime-and-violence beat. On that 
day, both dailies alloted page-one space to 
a spree of murders of the day before that 
had claimed three lives in three 
neighborhoods. A woman was shot to 
death in the Bowdoin Street liquor store 
she managed, gunned down by robbers 
who grabbed a jar of coins from the 
counter on their way out. A mother of five 
was killed by gunmen who apparently set 
fire to her home in order to smoke out her 
son, the target they really wanted. She 
confronted them with a pitchfork; they 
confronted her with a bullet. And in 


Mainzer: “We are losing streets by the day.” 


. Herald shouted from page one; six days 
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PAUL ROBICHEAU 


Jamaica Plain, a man was shot four times in 
the head by drive-by gunmen. 
BLOODIEST DAY, the Herald headline 
screamed on March 14; 3 SHOT TO 
DEATH IN HUB, announced the slightly 
more sober Globe. That was the beginning 
of another media spasm in the ongoing 
urban-warfare reportage. The next day, 
both dailies had front-page stories on 
Governor Michael Dukakis’s offer to send 
the. state police in to help quell the 
violence. The Globe spread FEARS RISE OF 
A CITY CONSUMED BY VIOLENCE across 
the top of page one, jumping the coverage 
into four inside pages. The Herald played 
its coverage out under the tag head, A 
CITY UNDER SIEGE. : 
For a few days, crime drama was still 
page one, or at least Metro front. New 
shootings, even just woundings, were 
played big, each like a piece of just-found 
proof the city had gone mad. TEEN NEAR 
DEATH IN NEW SHOOTING, the March 16 











later, GUNNED DOWN IN BROAD 
DAYLIGHT led the tabloid. As late as 
March 22, SHOOTINGS LEAVE ONE 
DEAD, ANOTHER WOUNDED was good 
enough for the front of the Globe. 

Then it just sort of petered out. By March 
28, a 20-year-old man getting popped in 
the chest only made it to the New England 
News Briefs. Three sentences, Murder 
victim Number 39 got nine sentences on 
page 54 that same day, Two:shootings on 
the 29th were played as one news brief. 

And by early May, the shootings and 
stabbings, with rare exceptions, had 
definitely lost their front-page appeal. The. 
Herald consigned murder and mayhem to 
pages 14, 16, and 21 the first week in May. 
Murder victim Number 54 got a brief on 
page 14. A Jamaica Plain killing went to 
page 24 on May 20. Ditto treatment at the 
Globe, where the sorts of incidents that 
were up front in March had inched farther 
and farther back by May. Shootings and 
stabbings that month went to pages 16, 18, 
23, 41, and 63. Actual killings were buried 
on 18, 19, 22, 26, 27, 39, and 41. That’s a 
pattern that continued throughout the 
summer, at times bordering on chilling 
understatement. Like on August 14, when 
four people were shot and two were 
stabbed in less than two hours; that 
became a New England news brief in the 
next day’s Globe. 

And while they were playing down — or 
just getting desensitized to the bad news 
— the media also appeared to be respond- 
ing to community activists’ and city 
leaders’ urgings to-accentuate the positive. 
The Herald, for example, ran a weekly 
series through the summer highlighting the 
thoughts and goings-on of kids in each of 
the city’s neighborhoods. Reporters and 
editors also seemed eager to be fed a bad- 
kid-gone-good story. On July 22, for 
example, both the Globe and the Herald 
printed pieces that included the tale of four 
“former” gangsters from the Franklin Hill 
Giants who'd gone straight and were now 
rapping against drugs and violence. Some 
law-enforcement officials, however, 
remain dubious of their conversion into an 
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anti-crime crew, noting, among other 
things, that one of the Unstoppable G-Men 
has retained his giveaway street name: 
Kilo. : 


Why no news is bad news 

If downplaying the death and dying was 
somehow supposed to ease the city’s 
madness, that strategy seems to have 
failed. The killings don’t become any less 
tragic or any less frequent when they are 
shuffled away to the back pages — they 
just become less noticeable. 

And observers say that this pattern of 
letting the day-to-day reality of the streets 
ride a roller-coaster of prominence creates 
the very grave threat that the problems that 
spawn the killing will never be adequately 
attacked, ‘ : 

For one, the disparity in coverage gives 
the distinct impression that urban crime is 
the result of only a few bad seeds going off 
the deep end every once in a while. 
“Despite appearances,” says Gerry 
Nuzzolo, who works with kids near Fields 
Corer, “these people are not aliens. They 
didn’t drop down here and take over 
human bodies. They’re products of their 
environment — and their environment isn’t 
pretty.” 

“I believe that all 
these incidents are 
symptomatic of under- 
lying problems,” says 
Susan Guarino-Ghezzi, 
an assistant professor of 
criminal justice at North- 
eastern University. “And 
when you cover up the 
incidents, you’re kind of 
pulling the wool over 
the problems, too.” 

If the news coverage 
dissipates, worries Kay 
Walsh, so will the level 
of anger. “There won't 
be an outrage and cry: 
‘Our children are dying 
in the streets,’ ” she says. 
“They’re saying kids 
need good press, and 
they do. . . . But that can- 
not be at the expense of 
suppressing the truth.” 

But when only a 
handful of extraor- 
dinarily sexy crimes get 
the screaming headlines, 
the authorities essen- 
tially are left to deal with 
crisis management (something that, 
judging by the Stuart case, they’re not very 
good at). Instead of well-thought-out 
prescriptions for what's ailing Boston, the 
city offers hasty Band-Aids. Like after the 
arrest of eight teens for the slaughter of 
Harbour, when Flynn suggested a possible 
curfew. That notion was met by derisive 
chuckles from people who realize the 
problems are so entrenched that 
something as superficial as a curfew will 
have little, if any, real value. 

There is also much concern that, given 
its never-ending spin cycle, City Hall is 
awfully eager to seize on the downplaying 
of crime news as proof of the bang-up job 
it claims to be doing. In August, for 
instance, a skyrocketing murder rate didn’t 
dissuade the mayor from proclaiming that 
his still-fledgling Safe Neighborhoods Plan 
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had made the streets safe. His evidence: 
police reports showing 85 percent of 
Boston’s homicides. involved people who 
knew each other, and that the number of 
crimes with guns dropped during the 
second three months of this year compared 
to the first quarter. (Other sources argue 
that with the upswing in gangs and the fact 
that kids are less apt to carry guns in the 
warmer months when they can’t hide them 
under bulky jackets, neither finding is 
particularly surprising. Nor comforting.) 
“I don’t know how you all [reporters] get 
out of it,” says Folgert. “If you don’t cover 
it, the city sweeps it under the rug, and if 
you do cover it, people worry about 
negative stereotypes.” 
The flashpoint coverage also can lead to 
knee-jerk “reforms” that feed on the public 
fury. New York State, for instance, 
drastically revamped its entire juvenile- 
justice system in the 1970s after one 14- 
year-old killed two men in subway 
robberies and then laughed at the cops 
when he was busted. 
Edward Loughran, commissioner of the 
state’s Department of Youth Services, 
knows that phenomenon well. In his five 
years at the helm, “we’ve been threatened 
with draconian legis- 
lation that would put 
the system back in the 
Middle Ages . . . easily 
15 times. They always 

“follow a celebrated 
case. There’s never any 
debate on the juvenile- 
justice system when 
there’s not a heinous, 
brutal crime on the 
front pages. And that’s 
what's wrong.” 

(In the wake of the 
Harbour murder, a 
compromise reform of 
the state’s juvenile laws 
was almost scuttled in 
favor of a more severe 
measure that Loughran 
and other juvenile 
advocates have tradi- 
tionally opposed.) 

And there is one final 
and very tangible dan- 
ger in understating the 
violence, sources say. 
By underpla,ing the 
tragically routine shoot- 
ings and stabbings, 
some sources wonder if 

those living in the crossfire are being 
denied valuable information. Especially 
given the retaliatory nature of gang 
firefights. “If parents don’t have the 
information to keep their kids safe because 
it’s being held back from them,” says 
Nuzzolo, “wouldn’t you be upset?” 

In the aftermath of the Morales shooting, 
the local media started catching some flak 
for giving the X-Men airtime and column 
inches to vent in. Alleged gang members 
promised revenge, vowing they would 
avenge the death of their comrade. There 
were some critics who thought the gang 
guys got too much play. 

“Do we not want to know that there’s a 
gang in this city that’s willing to go on TV 
and say in the newspapers that they’re 
going to war with the police?” asks Folgert. 
“Isn't that something we want to know?” Q 
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War 


Continued from page 7 

against Bush’s Mideast policy is that 
“people, including a lot of people in 
activist organizations, don’t want to 
confront a lot of the realities of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. 

“There are a number of Jews — and I’m 
Jewish myself — who are afraid of what 
confronting Israel means, And there are a 
number of Christians who, because they 
are aware of their own latent anti-Semitism 
or for other reasons, hesitate to raise 
questions about Israel. But one of the 
consequences of this war is that Americans 


have to confront, and haven’t yet con- 
fronted, Israel’s repression of Palestinians.” 

But according to Alfie Kohn, a 
spokesman for the Emergency Coalition 
for Peace, Justice, and Non-Intervention in 
the Middle East, most members of his 
group are dealing effectively with any 
personal conflicts over political con- 
frontations in the region. 

“If we've got a slogan,” says Kohn, “It’s: 
Iraq out of Kuwait, Israel out of Occupied 
Territories, and US out ofthe Middle 
East. . . . Because of the Intifadah, people 
have already questioned the Israeli line 
that if you’re an Arab, you're a terrorist, 
and they’ve started raising the question of 
why the US is spending what it spends to 
support policies that every major human- 


rights organization condemns. It is also 
more and more difficult for the 
US to use the UN inconsistently, sup- 
porting it when it serves our national 
purposes and continuing to veto Security 
Council resolutions that refer to Israel.” 

Like other leaders in the 1990s antiwar 
movement, Kohn is excited by the breadth 
and number of people opposed to further 
US Gulf involvement. And last week he 
predicted a major turnout at the December 
1 rally. 

“We're getting 50 to 60 people showing 
up regularly at meetings — that’s unusual,” 
he explains. “The crowd will be big 
because it will reflect a truly broad and 
representative sampling of the population, 
and because there is a real or imminent 
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danger of a war.” 

By contrast, res of the Philadelphia 
ioe predicts that demonstrations against 
Bush’s plans to wage war in Saudi Arabia 
may be small at first, but will grow — even 
at a time when Americans are cynical 
about their government and burdened 
with their own life struggles, given the 
current economic decline. 

“We're seeing incredible things, like 
groups of black tenants organizing protests 
against US policies at gas stations,” says 
Doyan. “Those groups, the parents’ 
groups, the veterans’ groups, the student 
groups will eventually come together. 
Times are tough. But remember: people 
were promised a peace dividend. They 
need it, and they aren’t getting it.” QO 
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Although protests against the Vietnam War began on 
college campuses, today’s Boston-area student activists 
say they are just a part of the peace movement's solution 
to the Gulf crisis. Right now, campus antiwar groups are 
organizing and recruiting rather than publicly protesting 
US government policy, particularly since the war is still 
being fought with words, and not bullets. 

The draft, a major issue motivating students in the ’60s 
and '70s, is not yet a threat. “My own feeling is that it is 
not imminent, that it might be more of a problem than a 
gain, politically,” says Gordon C. Zahn, national director 
of the Cambridge-based Center for Conscience and War, 
a group founded to advise conscientious objectors. 
“Although if things get bad over there, a call might come 
from the Congress as much as the people for it [the 
draft).” 

As a whole, campuses are relatively quiet. A quick 
survey of local college newspapers found roughly half 
unaware of peace movements in their midst. “A lot of 
people on campus are divided on the issue. Some people 
support President Bush, but there are definitely others 
who are vehemently against the US presence. But both 
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groups are minorities,” says Shawn Donnan, of Boston 
University Students Against War in the Middle East. 
Donnan believes this apathy may be because some 
groups are still in the “baby stages.” 

“Most people just don’t want to think about it,” says 
Ben Bernard, of Harvard Students Against War in the 
Middle East. : 

Still, there are exceptions. For example, on December 
2, Northeast Campuses Against War (NECAW), a coalition 
of student antiwar groups, will hold its initial conference 


_ at Harvard. “The idea is to get student organizers together 


in a cohesive network. We want to try to coordinate 
things so that if Harvard has a teach-in, Brandeis will have 
one, too,” says Ben Bernard, a NECAW organizer and a 
member of Harvard Students Against War in the Middle 
East. 

“Our goal is twofold: to work as a clearinghouse of 
information to help other groups, and to form an overall 
coalition and coordinate national protest,” adds NECAW 
member Nova Spivack. The group already has contacts 
in places as far away as Ohio and Texas, as well as with 


non-student groups such as the National Campaign for . 
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Peace and the locally based Emergency Coalition for 
Peace, Justice, and Non-Intervention in the Middle East. 

“The campus can serve as an information-dispersal 
point,” Spivack says. “We hope to use campuses to not 
only unify students but to unify communities around the 
campuses.” Spivack and Bernard see outreach to high- 
school campuses as an important, and overlooked, side 
to the antiwar movement. 

Locally, groups at Harvard and Brandeis seem to 
be the most active to date. In fact, NECAW was 
founded at a conference held by Brandeis’s Coalition for 
Peace. Jonathan London, founder of the Coalition for 
Peace, says people have been “extremely receptive on 
campus” to his group, which counts 20 regular members 
and about three times that on its mailing list. In Harvard 
Yard, Students Against War in the Middle East have 
been drumming up support for area-wide events, such 
as the December 1 rally and march, as well as recruiting 
new members. They have met with mixed success, 
Bernard says. 

But new groups are stirring every day. “The 
conference at Harvard will determine the future. Right 
now we're planning for a teach-in and the rally on the 
Common,” said Donnan. 


— Mitch Mitchell 
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Quote 


Continued from page 3 

to Pete Rozelle, Donald Trump, Bob 
Tisch. . . . I got access to all these guys. .. . 
They have to play to the Sullivans ‘cause 
they got nowhere else to get their 
information.” 

At that point, back in 1988, when 
McDonough was enmeshed in a very 
public pissing contest with the Sullivans 
over his story that British tycoon Peter 
deSavary was ready to buy the team and 
move it to England, a McDonough admirer 
told the Phoenix, “I think he’s lost the 
objectivity to be a good journalist. I think 
it’s a very tough situation for the Globe.” 

Those words never rang truer than now. 

ss 

Some community activists in Boston are 
arguing that when it comes to youth 
violence, the Fourth Estate must do more 
than take pictures and tell the story, that it 
should strive for balanced coverage and 
also work to remedy the festering 
problems of drugs and blood in the city 
streets. (See accompanying story, “Half the 
News Fit To Print,” on page 8, by Sean 
Flynn and Ric Kahn.) 

Yet aside from the occasional moralizing 
on the editorial pages, there’s little 
indication that the local media are treating 
this ongoing urban carnage much different 
from the way they'd cover the crash of an 
airplane or a power failure. If it’s eye- 
catching enough — like a so-called 
wilding spree or a gang shootout with 
cops — it makes big headlines. Otherwise, 
it’s often relegated to subterranean 
treatment. 

“I think it [the urban crime scene] is just 
like any other story,” asserts the Boston 
Globe’s recently named deputy managing 
editor Greg Moore. “Circumstances dictate 
how much play the story gets . . . the 
normal things that give a storylegs.” _. 

Much as that may dismay those who 


want the press to act as a catalyst in, 


an effective response to crime, 
Moore’s view is echoed across the country 
by reporters immersed in the epidemic of 
urban violence. Journalists seem far less 


concerned with being part of the solution 
to this sweeping social blight than they are 
with chasing the kind of high-powered 
extra that sells papers. 

In Chicago — where the 1990 murder 
rate to date is 782, compared with 663 at 
this time last year — one veteran cop 
reporter put it this way when asked which 
killings got page-one play and which were 
buried or ignoréd: “It’s the old-who, what, 
when, where, why thing.” 

What kind of blood-soaked stories get 
banner play? A few examples: When a 19- 
year-old was killed over a leather jacket in 
Washington, DC, it made the front of the 
Post's Metro section. When Latino gangs in 
Chicago first. began a spate of.drive-by 
shootings, that became big news. When a 
multi-racial gang in Portland, Oregon — 
known as the Hilltop Hustlers — went on 
a rampage, it got the full treatment. And 
when a Detroit drug boss got blown away 


in an apparent “hit” while shopping in a | 


clothing store, the media was on the story 
like white on rice. In Boston, it took an 
alleged wilding-type attack on Kimberly 
Rae Harbour or a lethal police shootout 
with reputed gang member Hector 
Morales to make the page-one splash. 

What does all this prove? That in 
communities already benumbed by drug- 
and youth-related violence, it takes one 
hell of a splashy story (a gang “shocker,” 
so to speak) to cut through the clutter and 
warrant serious press attention. 

In what’s been called the “murder city” 
(there were more than 600 homicides last 
year), the attention given to violent crime 
“depends on the circumstancés,” notes 
Detroit Free Press police reporter Roger 
Chesley. “We look for something more 
than-a drug-house robbery or a drug 
dispute. We look for the unusual.” 

Detroit News cop-beat man E. J. Mitchell 
II says that a clear-cut racially motivated 
crime — such as the incident in which a 
black teenager cruising with a white friend 
was beaten to death by several white 
youths — is immediately propelled to 

one. 

Other than that, he admits, the coverage 
criteria is “how brutal the crime was and if 
it appears to be really juicy. . . . If it’s 
gangs, it’s drug gangs and they’re fighting 


over turf. It depends on who gets killed 
and how many get killed.” 

As the Stuart saga taught us, however, 

the quest for the juicy story is fraught with 
peril. In Detroit, when two black men 
were beaten outside a heavy-metal club 
frequented by whites, the story exploded 
in the press as racial thuggery. Only later 
was it learned that the blacks had been 
bystanders to a white-on-white brawl who 
happened to get sucked into the action. 
’ In the nation’s capital, where the old 
homicide record of 434 was just shattered 
(the huge majority of those killings 
involved young black males), it’s also a 
case of deciding which murders are jarring 
enough. “I really think that it’s a day-to- 
day thing,” explains Washington Post 
police reporter Gabriel Escobar. “We've 
had over 400 homicides, and I'll be honest 
with you — the number that get a serious 
amount of play is limited.” 

One that got big-league play was the 
recent killing of the teen in a dispute over 
a leather jacket — for two reasons. First, 
the murder ted a grim symbol of 
disregard for human life, and second, 
Escobar was lucky enough to find an 
eyewitness — a Guardian Angel — who 
talked. “It really depends on the case 
itself,” he says, explaining what separates 
a big story from a little news note. “On 
how much you can get.” 

In Chicago, the veteran cop reporter 
says, “You can’t report every shooting, 
every racial incident.” So what does get 
press? “Weepers,” he responds. Stories 
“that have the elements of a tear-jerker.” 
And sometimes it just depends on what 
else is going in the paper. “God help us,” 
he says, “when there’s a slow news day.” 

Portland is a community where gang 
violence erupted in the latter half of the 
'80s after Crips and Bloods migrated up 
the coast from Los Angeles. At first, the 
emergence of gangs was a major story, 
explains Portland Oregonian reporter 
Holly Gilbert, who spent time in Los 
Angeles riding around with cops, adding, 
“We covered it with a big bang.” But since 
then, the novelty has worn off. 

Today, she notes, “it’s not all drive-by 
shootings and shootouts with police. It’s a 
lot of the kind of crimes that don’t make 
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the front page of the paper.” When a story 
does make the front page, it often needs a 
twist. When a major gang figure was 
recently killed in Portland, Gilbert used the 
occasion to produce a piece on the new 
breed of 11- and 12-year-old gang 
members. 

In some of these cities, Community 
groups have organized to try to influence 
news judgment and force journalists to 
look at the bigger picture. In Detroit, a 
city still smarting over an ABC Prime 
Time Live program portraying it as an 
urban battleground, a group called the 
Interfaith Council of Religious and Civic 
leaders is boycotting the Free Press as a 
protest against the city’s negative image 
in the media. According to Chesley, the 
protest has at least forced the 
newspaper's decisionmakers to think 
harder about how they play crime stories. 
“Maybe we're doing a better job of 
balancing now,” he adds. In Portland, 
Gilbert says complaints from residents 
and realtors convinced the Oregonian to 
stop using broad descriptions of troubled 
neighborhoods — such as “north” and 
“northeast” Portland — and to start using 
names of specific streets where crimes 
occur to avoid stigmatizing -whole 
sections of the city. And as Kahn and 
Flynn report in this week’s Phoenix, 
groups such as the Dorchester Media 
Watch. and Citizens for Safety are 
beginning to lobby the Boston press 
corps for more balanced and constructive 
coverage of youth violence. — 

Given what's at stake in our inner cities, 
that’s all well and good. But these 
advocates. have their work cut out for 
them. For the record shows that journalists 
are applying the same bottom-line 
“newsworthiness” standards to these 
stories as they do to any other. That means 
that when news — even gruesome news 
of murder and mayhem — gets too 
familiar and routine, it’s not news 
anymore. And it isn’t covered very 
aggressively. So these days, as is evident 
by the treatment of the Harbour murder 
and the Morales shootout, the old axiom of 
TV reportage still holds true. When it 
bleeds, it leads. : 

But it’s got to be awfully bloody. Q 
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Real Solutions 
for Real People. 


r¢4 My sister, mom and | didn’t have any place to live. 
We came to the Boston Family Shelter. We went to 
the zoo and saw lots of animals and had a picnic and 
ice cream. Now we have our own apartment and are 
going to have Christmas. 99 


Shelter, Inc. helps nearly 1,000 homeless men, 
women and children like James, every year. 
Since 1974, we have been helping people 
change their lives for the better and 


For more information, contact: 


P.O. Box 390516, Cambridge, MA 02139 
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— James, age 6 
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LSAT GMAT GRE 


Preparation Specialists for 
Entrance Exams 


Small Interactive Classes 
Free Introductory Class 
Call 232-9379 - 


Day, Evening & Weekend Classes 


(AD TEST PREP SERVICES 


Showa Boston 


Oy AN AN) es) = A LOAN G] = 
CLASSES 


Showa Boston is a satellite campus of Showa 
Women's University Tokyo. Every year, about 
600 Showa students come to Boston and stay 
for one semester to study the English language 
and American culture. Showa Boston is dedi 
cated to the intercultural exchange beniieen, 
the United States and Japan. 

Each class is taught by native Japanese 
instructors, trained in Tokyo. Don't miss this 
unique opportunity to learn the Japanese 
language and experience Japanese culture 
first hand, in the presence of many native 
Japanese speakers and Showa students. 


Courses offered: 
Conversational Classes (CONV) & Reading Classes (READ) 
-! = Absolute beginner, B = Experienced beginner, 

= Advanced beginner 
ame ae oe 
| 2-4:00pm_| CONV-B nen eet 
[45:00pm [CONV-AT] ——_[ CONVAY] | 


7-9:00pm | CONV-A | CONV-B | CONV-B | CONV-A 
READ-B | CONV-C | READ-A 


Get a Head Start on the Spring Semester. 
Join Us at Bentley College for a 


ONE-WEEK WINTER SESSION 
Earn 3 semester hours of credit by completing 


| this unique learning experience... 


Choose from any of these courses offered 
January 7 through January 11 from 9:00 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. (with one evening session). 

Accounting Financial Statement Analysis 
Literature of Business Life 
Government Politics and the Film — The City 


| Interdisciplinary Surrealism in Literature & Art 


Studies 
Law Legal Environment of Business 
Management Organizations and Behavior 


Marketing Marketing 
Consumer Behavior 


‘Natural Science Occupational 
| Hazardous Mat 
Philosophy Special Problems in Business 


& Professional Ethics 


| Additional requirements include a pre-session 


on December 14, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


For further information and to register, 
call (617)891-2800. 
An academic advisor will be available 
to take your call. 


Tuition: $570 
MasterCard and VISA accepted. 


Bentley College 


_School of Continuing 
and Professional Studies 
Waltham, MA 02154-4705 
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AN ART EXHIBITION AND SALE 
(Prints, Jewelry, Pottery, Cards, etc) 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 


PORTFOLIO REVIEWS 
CARICATURE DRAWING AND 
PORTRAITS 


SALE OF ART BOOKSAND 
ART SUPPLIES 


PLUS MUSIC AND FOOD 


Saturday, December 8, 10am - 5pm 
BRING FAMILY AND FRIENDS! 


The Art Institute of Boston 


700. Beacon Street, off Kenmore Square 617.262.1223 


Thinking about 


starting college? 
returning to college? 
transferring? 


| Come toan | | Come toan | an 


Open 
House 


at UMass/Boston 
Saturday, December 8, 1990 


| sYolaamelolel thi 


academic challenges 
student life 

admission procedures 
financial aid 


The’open house program begins at 9:00am in 
Lipke Auditorium in the Science Center at 
UMass/Boston’s easy-to-reach Harbor Campus. 
Events continue throughout the morning. Free 
parking is available, and family and friends are 
welcome. Please note: the snow emergency date 
for this open house is December 9. 


To reserve space, and get directions, please call 


617 287-6000 


UMass @yoston @| 


A Commonwealth of Learning 


PARTY 
SERVICES. 


If you need party space, a caterer or entertainment, 
bok to the AFTER HOURS Classifieds in the Boston 
oenix. 
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SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 1, 1990 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


MM: ane Live Channel B44 


~ Just $12.95 Per View/ 
-» $9.95 Club Members 


ae. tb Order; 787-6777 + enter 1009 


Presented for private, non-commercial viewing. 
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For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisyrely J , 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever — 
you want to go, Commonwealth: Limousine Service can take you 
there in comfort and style. 


, Bostori's only licenced. sightseeing limousine service featuring impec- 
_ as maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 


chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 


617-787-5575 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
Diner's Club, MasterCard, Visa 


Best of Boston Awards. 
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Drugs, chemicals and environmental poisons don’t just go away. 
They stay in your body and can even affect you years later. 

If you answered yes to 3 or less you could have a low level of 
accumulated toxins in your body, affecting your ability to think clearly. 

If you answered yes to 4-7 of the above questions, you could have 
considerable accumulated toxins, making you feel dull, lifeless and 


“wooden”. 


If you answered yes to most of these questions, you could be 
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TOXic 


Are You? 


Take this test and find out. 


. Have you felt fatigued now and then for no apparent reason? 

. Have you ever felt “wooden” or lifeless? 

. Have you ever experienced drug “flashbacks”? 

. Do you ever have trouble thinking clearly? 

DO you sometimes get a feeling of lightheadedness or a “spaced out” feeling? 
. Do you feel irritable without reason or cause? 

. Do you sometimes have unexplained aches and pains? 

. Do you find it difficult to get excited about people and things? 

. Do you find you feel anxious but don’t know why? 

. Have you ever experienced shortness of breath with no apparent cause? 


experiencing heavy body pollution. ‘ a — 


Clear Body, Clear Mind is a new bestseller by #1 Self-Help 
author L. Ron Hubbard. It describes the amazingly effective 
Purification’ Program that helps you to get rid of the ~ 
life-stopping effects of accumulated drugs and toxins _ _ 


in your body. 


The book, Gear Body, Clear Mind is available at 


Waidenbooks 


OR CALL TOLL FREE: 1 (800) 334-LIFE 


Copyright © 1990 BPI. All Rights Reserved. Purification is a trademark and service mark owned by RTC and is used with its approval. 
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Local colleges are cracking down on booze Dt 


ECOCENTRIX OPENS 
ee You may think Newbury Street 
needs another hair salon like 
Route 1 needs another fast-food 


Administrators Say they’re attacking widespread alcohol abuse on campus. joint, ae Hee erie ‘sud 
Students say their freedom is being unduly restricted. a 


salon, on the third floor at 30 
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ANTIDOTE TO 


BOREDOM 


The Urban 
Adventure Handbook 

Since my idea of an urban 
adventure is trying to get a cab 
after a show lets out at the 
Channel, it’s no wonder Alan S. 
North sounds like a bit of a nut 
to me. The Urban Adventure 
Handbook is North’s manual 
for city denizens who long for 
the exhilaration of mountain 
climbing or the rollicking good 
fun of dirt-biking, but don’t 
have the means or the time to 
escape to the country. The 
alternative, North suggests, is to 
make do with what you have. 
Apartment buildings are peaks 
waiting to be scaled (or 
“buildered,” in urban adventur- 
er parlance) and busy commer- 
cial thoroughfares are potential 
speedways for brave cyclists. 
North provides detailed instruc- 
tions and tips for undertaking 
any of these adventures, with 
photos of the author and other 
like-minded risk-takers proving 
that they can be done. Readers 
concerned that most of these 
adventures are either against 
the law (try explaining to a cop 
that you’re shinnying up a drain 
pipe for fun), unspeakably dan- 
gerous (exploring subway tun- 
nels, or “urban spelunking,” 
comes to mind), or both are 
meant to be encouraged by the 
inclusion of such pearls of wis- 
dom as “Trust your intuition, 
not your fear.” 

Easy for Al North to say, but 
the thought of creeping up the 
side of say, City Hall, leaves 
me with the following thought: 
“Trust your intuition, rent a 
video, and stay home.” 

The Urban Adventure 
Handbook (Ten Speed Press; 
$11.95) ts available at area 
bookstores. 


— Timothy Gower 
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Coming up roses 
KATHY CHAPMAN 


New kids on the blocks 

This is Newbury Street's time of year — Christmas, its most profitable season. And just in time to jump on the holiday bandwagon, a 
number of new stores have cropped up. 

One of the most welcome newcomers is the Rose Garden, at 110 Newbury. It sells roses, and only roses, at virtually wholesale rates. 
Thanks to direct shipping arrangements with an Ecuadorian rose plantation, a dozen roses can cost as little as $4 and no more than $18, 
depending on stem lengths. The Rose Garden’s dried rose arrangements in ceramic pots are also inexpensive and make for simple but 
elegant decorative art. 

Charlie’s Eating and Drinking Saloon isn’t exactly a newcomer, but after a year-long absence, this burger joint-cum-bar-cum-hangout 
has reopened in new digs, at 284 Newbury. 

And last but not least, here are some other new faces that deserve a look as you embark on this year’s quest for the perfect gift. 

e American Hobby Shop, 291 Newbury. From back issues of Mad magazine to piggy banks, this store has a diverse selection. It may 
not be the place to shop for gifts for friends with sophisticated tastes, but it’s perfect for those who yearn for the good old days, like the 
late ’70s. 

e Bang & Olufsen, 30 Newbury. This is a remote-control-electronics heaven. The technology available here is intimidating, but if you 
can figure it out you'll probably never want to leave your living room again. 

¢ The Golden Gallery, 207 Newbury. This new gallery is four floors up but worth the climb. It boasts works by many renowned mod- 


ern artists, including Jim Dine and Claes Oldenburg. 


Christmas-tree hotline 

If the concept of synthetic Christmas trees makes you as 
queasy as it does Charlie Brown, then why stop at getting this 
annum’s tannenbaum from a corner lot? Why not go to a 
Christmas tree plantation where you can pick out — and even 
chop — your own live tree instead? 

Trouble is, these farms are not often easy to find. So the 
Massachusetts Christmas Tree Association has set up a toll-free 
hotline to direct you to the 70 tree plantations across the state 
that subscribe to its service. Folks manning the phones can 
also tell you which plantations sell ornaments, stands, and 
other such paraphernalia. 

And since these trees are farmed, you can rest easy know- 
ing that what's being reaped is what has been sown — and 
usually replaced. There are no such guarantees at your corner 
lot. 

You can call the “Tree Line” at (800) 521-3550 seven days 
Jrom 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

: — Gail Ross 
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Button jewelry 

Who’s got the button? The Cambridge Artists’ Cooperative 
Craft Gallery has the button — lots of them, in fact. Here, the 
buttons have been apotheosized into earrings, pins, and bar- 
rettes. 

Local designer Tobi Klein creates miniature montages with 
buttons of different sizes, shapes, and colors. She uses surpris- 

— die py. ing colors combinations, so it’s not unusual to find lavender 

an ne ; . next to red or brown, for example. The jolts of color combine 


7 ma : : : 
Hil }' ee aE Py with the multitude of angles to form pieces of wearable sculp- 
} J a ee aceeneee 
Pins are about $44; earrings about $21 to $25; and bar- 
rettes $21. The Cambridge Artists’ Cooperative Craft Gallery, 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Sunday 
JSrom noon to 5 p.m. Call 868-4434. 
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~~ Ketura Perseliin 
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CORNER STORE 


Abercrombie and Fitch 
If you just can’t get enough of Ralph Lauren, but seem to 
have misplaced your trust fund, take heart: there’s always 

Abercrombie and Fitch. The original Abercrombie and Fitch, 
established in 1892, was a Manhattan institution, a store where 
New Yorkers bought their duds for going on safaris and spend- 
ing weekends in the country. The business went bankrupt in 
1978, but the rights to the company’s name were eventually 
sold to another outfit, which has opened 27 A and F stores 
around the country, with another 20 on the way (the Atrium in 
Chestnut Hill has had one for a year). The area’s newest A and 
F, at the CambridgeSide Galleria, is a healthy dose of Anglo 
gentility; curious shoppers stroll over a tartan carpet to the 
sounds of graceful symphonies or show tunes. If they tire, they 
¢an plop down in soft chairs. There’s even a bookstore, set up 
like a gentleman’s library, with more than 2000 titles for sale. 

Not surprisingly, the inventory at A and F doesn’t veer too 
far away from the “traditional sportswear” vein. For women, 
that means Talbots-type stock with a sense of adventure. 

Currently popular are suede skirts, slacks, and blouses, indi- 
vidual pieces priced under $200. Hand-knit sweaters, also hot- 
sellers, are designed exclusively for A and F and start at 
around $100. Men should take note of the necktie selection: A 
and F’s is as good, if not better, than Louis’, and with prices 
under $45, it’s much more reasonably priced. 

Abercrombie and Fitch, located on the third floor of the 
CambridgeSide Galleria, is open Monday through Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Sunday from noon to 6 p.m. 
Call 494-1338. 
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The chessman goeth 

When a frigid autumn wind is ripping down Mass Ave, you 
can be pretty sure the red, red robins have all flown south for 
the winter. 

But where, oh where, does the ubiquitous Murray Turnball, 
open-air chessmaster of Harvard Square, depart to? 

“People ask me that question all the time,” said Turnball 
recently, as he instructed a young student in the finer points 
of checkmating. “I’m actually quite happy to see the weather 
turn cold, as a rule. I’m generally working 12-hour days from 
April to November, barring rain, so the winter is more or less 
my vacation time.” 

Turnball’s fair-weather earnings come from the low-rent 
gambling that the sign attached to his table implies: “Play the 
Chessmaster — $2.” Matches are played under the gun of a 
time clock — he usually gives his opponents five minutes to 
his one or two — and are referred to as “blitz matches.” 

In the past, tournament play has made up a large part of 
Turnball’s “vacation,” taking him as far away as British 
Columbia. This winter he plans to stick a little closer to home, 
perhaps entering the Pillsbury Memorial Open, in Watertown, 
or the Harvard Open at Harvard University. 

Meanwhile, he’ll “pop down here to watch a game, or 
maybe play some backgammon for a change.” 


— Michael Brennan 








Chess mate 
PETER WRENN 
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Sarandon, la sex queen 
ear Susan, 
7) I saw your latest movie, White Palace, 
the other day and feel compelled to write 
you a letter. 

It’s not that I didn’t like the movie — the movie 
was fine, I liked the movie — but I can’t help won- 
dering if your performances aren’t starting to do 
the women of America a little bit of a disservice. 

I am talking about sex, Susan. About the kind of 
steamy Sex Queen persona you’ve been dévelop- 
ing in your movies for years. About the way you 
stood there in the window in Atlantic City, rub- 
bing your breasts with those lemons. About your 
sexually confident/sexually starved/sex-in-the- 
bathtub/bombshell Bull Durham act. About your 
slinky, off-the-shoulder sweaters’ and your'18-year- 
old legs. Frankly, Susan, you'r making the rest of 
us look bad. 

It’s not that women don’t need our share of role 
models — we definitely need role models, and we 
definitely need images of women in the movies 
who are strong and self-possessed and clear about 
their needs. But really, Susan, I think you’re taking 
things just a bit too far. 

Consider what you've done. In your earlier 
movies, like Bull Durham, for instance, you man- 
aged to keep yourself sufficiently fantastic that 
your performance didn’t really bother us. You had 
that terrific body, which few of us have. You had 
those great gams, which fewer of us have. Hell, 
you had Kevin Costner! In movies like that, every- 
thing — from the quick-witted repartee to the ter- 
rific sex — is so completely idealized that it doesn’t 
make anyone too uncomfortable. The people are 
just too unreal. We could watch you sidle up to 
Kevin, or blow in his ear, or whisper something 
obscene, and think, “Hey, that’s Hollywood. Kevin 
is supposed to represent male perfection, Susan is 
supposed to represent female perfection, the sex is 
supposed to represent sexual perfection, and 
everything is supposed to seem so utterly perfect 
that the ordinary person watching feels a certain 
comforting level of distance. We can’t even hope 
to attain those ideals in our lifetimes, so we can 
just sit back and be voyeurs.” 

But in White Palace you did something differ- 
ent, and it made us women feel just a little bit 
eerie. You weren’t perfect at all, Susan. You came 
down off that Glamor Pedestal and played the part 
of a kinda-insecure, kinda-needy working-class 
girl. And unlike Melanie Griffith in Working Girl, 
you didn’t even look that good. You had bags 
under your eyes, and your skin looked blotchy. 
Someone told me you gained 20 pounds for the 
role, and it showed. Your age showed, Susan. A 
few wrinkles. A few sags. In many respects, in fact, 
you came across just like a regular gal, a bit lonely, 
not too threatening — just like us. 

So there we are, for the first 20 minutes of the 
movie, sitting in the audience “relating” to you. We 
watch you in the bar in that early scene; you get 
really, really drunk and pick up James Spader, a 
cute, younger boy. Sure, you’re a little more 
aggressive than some of us might be (that. “My 
hand's not on your thigh” line and all). But, hey. 
You're drunk, and we all sit there and nod — sure, 
we know what that feels like, to be drunk and 
lonely and wanting to take home some cute, 
young thing. 

But then, after you kind of embarrass yourself 
by dragging the man home, you do something 
very different, something very few of us are sure 
we could do too. In a nutshell, Susan, you fuck 
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James Spader’s brains out. And, exhibiting the kind 
of gyrations and gymnastics that most of us associ- 
ate with the Olympics, you continue to fuck his 
brains out for the rest of the movie, thereby win- 
ning his affections forever. 

There are two things wrong with this, Susan. 

For one, it’s a little hard not to wonder, as we sit 
there watching this, if you are not reiterating a 
message we've all tried pretty hard to abandon 
over the years: that despite protestations to the 
contrary, men, in the end, will still measure our 
worth in terms of sexuality, rather than in terms of 
intellect or kindness or fabulous wit. 

For another — and this is the more complicated 
thing — it’s a little hard to sit there, watching you 
drive Mr. Spader to heights of ecstasy with some 
phenomenal blow job, and listening to you scream 
and moan yourself, and not squirm just a little bit, 
not feel the pang of inadequacy we feel when we 
look at, say, a porn movie or a spread in 
Penthouse. It’s a little hard not to sit there and 
think, “Oh, shit. This is how I should be and act. 
This is how a ‘real’ woman does it. Here’s more 
evidence that I lack a crucial sort of confidence. 
That I am just not measuring up.” 

You may not have meant any harm, Susan. You 
seem like a very nice woman — and a very smart 
one too. And I know, as any woman watching any 
movie knows, that what passes for normalcy on 
the silver screen is generally far out of the realm of 
reality, even when the heroines have wrinkles and 
sags. I know, in short, that your performance was 
just an “act.” 

But I also know that for the average, relatively 
insecure woman, “acting” and “sex” can sometimes 
feel like the same thing, especially at the beginning 
of a relationship. And that the level of abandon and 
uninhibitedness you portray with your White 
Palace character can take a lot more than worked- 
up hormones to achieve. Things like trust and love, 
you know? Things like really believing in the guy 
you're with. Maybe that’s one of the differences 
between men and women — men can just let it all 
out, so to speak, more easily than women can. But 
I think it would be nice, just once, to see that differ- 
ence celebrated in a movie, rather than ignored. 

I also think it would be nice to see the concept of 
being “good in bed” portrayed in the media in some- 
what more regular terms. Terms that make the rest 
of us feel a bit more at ease, a little more comfortable 
with both our sexual strengths and weaknesses. 

This is just a suggestion, Susan, but I think you 
might be able to help us on that front. Be a little 
more real, you know? Find a movie where the sex- 
ual heroine has to lumber out of bed in the middle 
of a steamy scene and fumble around in a dark 
bathroom for her diaphragm. Or have her lying 
there not quite sure what to do, or stumbling 
through a couple of awkward questions to try to 
figure out what in hell the guy she’s with “likes.” 
Maybe deep-six the grunting and moaning from 
time to time. And show a little anxiety in those 
eyes along with the passion. 

We can’t all be steamy Sex Queens, Susan. So 
maybe it would be a positive thing if, every now 
and then, someone like you could help us feel 
more comfortable about how we really are, instead 
of making us look, yet again, at how we think we 
should be or how we'd like to be but often aren't. 

Thank you for your consideration. - 


Sincerely, 
Caroline Knapp 
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“Most college 
students feel 
they have a 
God-given right 
to drink 


alcohol.” 


James Tewhey, 
associate dean of students 
at MIT 
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ost of us cling to the idea 
that the university is a 
place where a fresh-faced 
youth can go to improve 
mind, body, and spirit. 
Even college brochures, 
with their photos of 
earnest-looking students 
scribbling in notebooks and their upbeat 
talk about the pursuit of academic excel- 


~ lence, will grant that campus life is about 


more than studying. College is a place 
where one learns the rights and responsibil- 
ities of being an adult, where one discovers 
the freedoms that come with maturity. 

Increasingly, however, college students 
are faced with a challenge to something 
they have long perceived as an inexorable 
privilege: the right to get drunk. 

That right seems to be more and more 
important to college students — illegal 
drug use has fallen dramatically in recent 
years, leaving alcohol as the clear drug of 
choice on campus. But administrators, 
responding to a range of factors, have 
begun to crack down on drinking. Their 
rationale is twofold. On one hand, prob- 
lems associated with alcohol abuse on 
campus seem to be increasing — or at least 
have become more visible, with recent 
alcohol-related incidences of date rape 
receiving the most widespread attention 
from the press. At the same time, a variety 
of local, state, and federal regulations have 
emerged in recent years as an attempt to 
restrict alcohol consumption among peo- 
ple under 21, a group that accounts for 
three-quarters of all students. In sum, the 
pressure on college administrators to curb 
out-of-control drinking is on. 

For their part, students seem to fall into 
three camps on the question of regulating 
booze. Some see policies testricting alco- 
hol as an acceptable, even expected, part 
of an administration’s role in guiding stu- 
dent behavior. A second camp thinks 
administrators are overstepping their 
authority in telling students — most of 
whom are old enough to vote or go to war 
— whether they can or can’t drink. And a 
third camp is more blasé, assuming, like 
generations of resourceful students before 
them, that if a rule is invented, they'll find 
a way to get around it. 

Despite that lack of unanimity, one 
thing is clear: existing alcohol policies 
aren't working. A new study shows that a 
solid portion of today’s students are deter- 
mined, devout boozers, and on- and off- 
campus examples of reckless drunken 
behavior are more visible than ever. An 
MIT student, drunk, beating up a woman 
from Lesley College last July. A Harvard 
kid, drunk, falling from a fire escape this 
semester. A female student at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, drunk, accusing a 
fellow student, also drunk, of date rape 
earlier this month. And, for years, drunken 
students from BU, BC, and Northeastern 
(among others) making life miserable for 
their off-campus neighbors. 


THE RIGHT TO LIFE, 
LIBERTY, AND THE 
PURSUIT OF 

DRUNKENNESS? 


All of which leaves college policymak- 
ers and community leaders scratching their 
heads. Since heightened regulation seems 
to have had little impact, is the answer 
more, stricter laws? Or is it time to try a 
new approach? And if the crackdown con- 
tinues, are students going to have to fight 
for the right to party? 

When Henry Wechsler, PhD, director of 
the Harvard School of Public Health’s 
youth-alcohol program, surveyed 1600 
first-year students at 14 Massachusetts 
schools this fall, he came to a stark conclu- 
sion. Although the number of students who 
drink had not increased dramatically in the 
12 years since his last comparable survey, 
Wechsler found that those students who do 
drink tend to be heavy hitters; about half 
the men and one-third of the women sur- 
veyed said that when they drink they have 
at least five pops — a “binge,” in 
Wechsler’s terms and a pretty good night’s 
boozing by most standards. Among regular 
drinkers (that is, those students who drink 
at least once a week), Wechsler found 
binging to be the norm; 92 percent of the 
men and 82 percent of the women tend to 
exceed the five-drink level as.a rule. 

A comparison of Wechsler’s 1977 study 
with this year’s survey reveals other telling 
facts: the number of abstainers on campus 
has tripled, and an entire category of 
drinker, the “light to frequent” (or what 
used to be called a “social”) drinker, has 
practically disappeared. Wechsler sums up 
his findings about students in simple terms: 
“When they drink, they are drinking a lot.” 

The time span between Wechsler’s two 
studies parallels a period in which drink- 
ing among young people came into focus 
as a regulatory issue; as college drinking 
appears to have intensified among a sub- 
stantial core of the student population, a 
variety of forces has conspired to make it 
more difficult for the under-21 crowd to 
get their hands on a drink. Consider the 
following time line of drinking restriction. 

e 1979: after using his preference for a 
higher drinking age as part of his strategy 
to defeat Mike Dukakis in the 1978 gover- 
nor’s race, Ed King sees the legal age in 
Massachusetts raised to 20. 

© 1984: pressure from anti-drunk-driv- 
ing groups and the federal government 
(which threatened to reduce highway 
funding for states with lower drinking 
ages) convinces Dukakis (who returned to 
office in 1982) to sign into law a bill that 
raised the legal drinking age to 21. 
Eventually, all states adopt 21 as a uniform 
drinking age. 

¢ 1988: the Boston Licensing Board 
implements a new regulation that prohibits 
the delivery of kegs and other large quanti- 
ties of alcohol to college dorms. The board 
also requires package stores to keep a writ- 
ten record of the names and addresses of 
all customers receiving large deliveries. 

¢ That same year, Boston University 
community-relations director Joe 
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Amorsino becomes infamous for his zeal- 
ous effort to curtail rowdy off-campus 
behavior (he accompanies police when 
they break up parties as a way of tracking 
down troublemakers, for example). The 
BU Bookstore begins selling T-shirts 
emblazoned with Amorsino’s face and the 
words “Party Buster,” which gives voice to 
student frustration over his efforts. 

e Also at Boston University, a new guest 
policy that effectively prohibits dorm resi- 
dents from having overnight guests of the 
opposite sex (read: sex partners) gains the 
school unwanted national attention: Lost 
in the controversy is the implementation of 
an alcohol policy that bars dorm residents 
from bringing more than one six-pack or 
one fifth of liquor into their dorms at any 
given time. 

e 1990: the Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Act Amendments of 1989 go 
into effect on October 1, requiring, in part, 
that all US institutes of higher learning 
enforce local, state, and federal laws 
regarding consumption, sale, and distribu- 
tion of alcohol or risk losing federal grant 
money (which totals about $10 billion 
nationally). Schools that had previously 
cast a blind eye to under-age drinking are 
put on notice that a casual attitude will no 
longer be accepted. 

¢ MIT announces that all on-campus 
kegs must be registered either with the 
Dean of Students office or with the City of 
Cambridge; this requires a one-day beer- 
and-wine license and a $25 fee. 

Despite efforts to curtail alcohol-related 
problems, however, student drinking con- 
tinues to vex administrators. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching surveyed the nation’s colleges in 
1989 and found that two-thirds of all 
school presidents consider alcohol abuse 
to be a “moderate” or “major” problem on 
their campus; about half said it is the sin- 
gle most serious campus-life issue facing 
them. Many administrators back up that 
claim by pointing to the role alcohol abuse 
plays in other campus concerns, such as 
date rape, racial harassment, and vandal- 
ism. And at a recent meeting of university- 
health-services directors, it was unani- 
mously agreed that alcohol abuse was the 
top health-care problem on campuses. 

Many students seem to be aware of the 
problem too, Wechsler’s survey also asked 
students to name specific drinking-related 
problems they had experienced. Thirty- 
eight percent of male and 12 percent of 
female binge drinkers felt alcohol use 
affected their ability to keep up with 
schoolwork; 50 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively, cited excessive drinking as a 
reason they had missed class; and 81 per- 
cent and 44 percent said they had done 
something they regretted while drunk. 

It is the last category that grabs the 
headlines. Articles in the Boston Globe and 
Newsweek have come down hard on 
Boston College in the past month, report- 
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ing that two BC students nearly died from 

excessive consumption, and that alcohol- 
related hospitalizations have doubled at 
the Heights this year. But BC is far from 
being alone as the only campus plagued 
by drinking-related incidents. 

e At MIT, senior Thomas Kang was 
recently convicted of assault and battery 
and assault and battery with a deadly 
weapon, both committed against a Lesley 
College student this summer. Kang, who 
awaits sentencing, claimed that it was his 
drunkenness that lead him to attack the 
Lesley student;.according to the police 
report, Kang repeatedly bashed her head 
into a rest-room sink and wall. 

¢ Boston Police Department communi- 
ty-affairs officer Sergeant Howard 
Donahue says he “strongly suspects” that 
BU grad student James Vos ‘was uncontrol- 
lably drunk when he kicked a passing car 
on Chestnut Hill Avenue after leaving a 
party one night in mid November. When 
the car’s passengers allegedly assaulted 
Vos in retaliation, he apparently struck his 
head against the pavement, suffering 
severe head injuries; at press time, Vos 
remained on the critical list at Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. 

e At a recent conference entitled 
“College Alcohol-Related Problems,” spon- 
sored by the Harvard School of Public 
Health, David Rosenthal, director of 
Harvard University Health Services, noted 
that this semester an intoxicated Harvard 
student fell from a fifth-floor fire escape, 
narrowly avoiding serious injury or death 
by landing on the fourth floor’s fire 
escape, and that another student was 
found by campus police passed out in a 
gutter, covered with vomit. And the 
Harvard Crimson reported on October 20 
that during the previous weekend, six stu- 
dents had been admitted to Health 
Services, two of whom were transported to 
local hospitals with alcohol poisoning. 

¢ Bobbie Knable, dean of students at 
Tufts University, mentioned at the same 
conference that 10 Tufts students have had 
to be transported to area hospitals for alco- 
hol poisoning this semester. 

Similarly well documented is the fact 
that students are not the only ones suffer- 
ing from the effects of alcohol-related row- 
diness. Boston City Councilor David 
Scondras, who has lived in the Fenway for 
25 years, tells horror stories about 
Northeastern University students that go 
beyond the standard noisy-party com- 
plaints. He knows a Fenway resident 
whose puppy was beaten by two young 
men wearing NU T-shirts; when the man 
tried to stop them, six more similarly clad 
young men assaulted him. He’s seen 
frozen-water balloons tossed from 
rooftops, witnessed beer-spitting contests 
in the streets, and has heard of instances 
where residents have been woken by a 
ringing doorbell in the middle of the night, 
only to answer the call and find a young 
man aiming a stream of urine at their feet. 


















































“There’s a big difference between ‘letting 
off steam’ and just being mean. There’s 
something going on.” 

Terry Cohen, president of the Corey Hill 
Association (a group of Brighton citizens 
who have united to combat wild behavior 
by off-campus BC students), can match 
Scondras complaint for complaint. “Fifteen 


years ago, we looked on these universities — 


with pride,” he says. “Now we look on 
them as the enemy.” 

Just as Prohibition induced widespread 
bootlegging and back-room drinking, the 
legal measures taken to stem the tide of 
student drinking have proven largely. inef- 
fective, if not downright self-defeating — 
students consistently find ways to get 
around restrictive alcohol policies, in some 
cases simply ignoring them and not getting 
caught. Fake IDs are as common as ever; 
George McCarthy of the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control. Commission says, 
“Phony IDs are the number-one thorn in 
our side.” At BU, dorm residents routinely 
break the one-six-pack rule by toting addi- 
tional bottles, tucked away in knapsacks, 
past security. Many MIT students think the 
new keg rule is a joke. “It’s totally ineffec- 
tive,” says senior Prabhat Mehta, editor-in- 
chief of The Tech, reporting that the preva- 
lence of illegal kegs remains high. 
“Enforcement is virtually nil.” MIT associ- 
ate dean of students James Tewhey con- 
cedes, “Any rule or regulation that isn’t 
seen as legitimate will have a problem 
being enforced.” 

Regardless of. any regulations 
Northeastern may set for its dorm resi- 
dents, the proximity of largely student- 
inhabited apartments means a party is 
never far away. “Off campus is so close, 
you Can just go across the street, where 
there are no RAs,” says Shay Studley, a 
third-year student. “It’s not like Harvard, 
with a big iron fence around the yard. 
There’s no fence around Northeastern.” - 

At Harvard, all university personnel, 
including house proctors, are now 
required to report any instances of under- 
age drinking they witness. The response to 
this regulation has been simple: if you are 
under 21, keep your door closed when 
you want to party. First-year student James 
Houghton points out that Harvard’s new 
policy still permits a house resident to 
have up to 30 guests in his or her room — 
as long as the door stays closed and the 
party doesn’t get too loud, no proctor is 
required to intervene. “We’re not stifled, 
not shackled,” he says. “You can still have 
a good time under the new law.” 

Unfortunately, closed doors could go a 
long way toward diminishing the tradition- 
ally close relationship between proctors 
and students, particularly first-year stu- 
dents. One Harvard grad said, “That’s a 
complete reversal of that relationship — 
the proctors used to be accomplices. I 
knew of several who routinely bought for 
their proctees.” Now the fear is that if stu- 








dents develop drinking-related problems 
they will avoid coming forward for fear of 
being turned in by the proctor. 

, When a school comes across as heavy- 
handed in enforcing a code of conduct, its 


efforts can backfire. Sam Sokolow, a BU’ 


senior, was placed on deferred suspension 
by the university due to charges levied by 
the Boston police for disturbing the peace, 
resisting arrest, and serving alcohol to 
minors at a party at his Ashford Terrace 
apartment last May. Of BU community- 
relations director Joe Amorsino, Sokolow 
says, “He.can be fair, but he’s a bully. He 
pulled me into. his office and started lectur- 
ing me, telling me I should be scared shit- 
less. I don’t like that and I won't be scared 
by that.” 

Instead, Sokolow and: his roommates 
have assumed a retaliatory attitude toward 
authority. “If it’s getting to be one in the 
morning on the weekend, and I could 
either go to bed or tap another keg and 
turn on some music, guess what I’m going 
to do?” he asks. “The difference between 
the two choices is taking pride in being an 
individual and refusing to be repressed.” 

Ultimately, the Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Act itself may prove to be 
essentially toothless. Although the law 
sounds scary — for example, if Harvard 
were to be found in violation of its require- 
ments, it could lose $200 million in finan- 
cial aid and research assistance — enforce- 
ment may prove impossible. “We don’t 
have the funds to do massive compliance,” 
says Jerry Whitlock, a senior policy analyst 
for the Department of Education. “We have 
to rely on the good faith of the institutes.” 
Whitlock, who oversees the approval of 
the alcohol policies of all 7400 schools 
affected by the law, added that a method of 
enforcing it has yet to be developed. 

Creative solutions to drinking-related 
problems continue to be sought. David 
Scondras’s office is currently drafting lan- 
guage for a proposed ordinance that 
would regulate Boston’s “private dormito- 
ries,” which are defined as any privately 
owned apartment building where the land- 
lord lives off-premises and in which more 
than half the tenants are undergraduate 
students. Landlords of such apartments 
would be required to provide an agent 
who would be on call 24 hours a day and 
handle complaints about noise and inap- 
propriate behavior, “It’s hard for an 18- 
year-old woman to confront the eight 
jocks upstairs who are having a party. It’s 
real important to have someone else who 
can bang on that door.” 

Scondras is aware that the proposed 
ordinance — which he hopes will be on 
the books by next spring — could outrage 
both landlords and students who moved 
off campus to escape from the dorms. But, 
he argues, “we're not instituting parietals 
— no one’s going to say you can’t stay out 
all night if you want. Besides, we’re not 
See COLLEGES, page 9 
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“Tm into 
that drink- 
your-head-off, 
be-rude 
kind of 
drinking.” 


Sam Sokolow, 


a student at Boston University 
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REALITY CHECK 


‘Holiday dressing demystified 


Holiday drama from Fire Opal 
ERIC ANTONIOU 


One of the biggest myths to afflict the modern 
consumer concerns holiday dressing. There are 
two parts to this myth. The first is that you will be 
invited to many, many fabulous parties, at which 
you'll drink Champagne and converse with fasci- 
nating people and, above all, have a swell time. 
The second is that you’ll wear a different fabu- 
lous outfit for each one. 

Let’s face reality — it doesn’t usually work that 
way. If the party is impromptu and casual, you 
wear what you already have in your closet; if it’s 
a more elegant affair, you trot out the same little 
black dress you’ve worn for years. In an effort to 
inject a little variety into that equation, we've put 
together a holiday ensemble with a purpose. 
Made up of versatile separates, it will help you 
steer away from the usual jeans and sweater or 
familiar black dress — without breaking the bank. 

It starts with black, crushed-velvet leggings by 
Hue ($75), which are available at Pennsylvania 
Company, among other stores. The leggings 
work because they can be worn night or day, for 


dressy occasions or with a big sweater on the weekend. (If crushed velvet is too much of a state- 
ment, any black leggings will do.) Think of them as sweats-for-success. 

The second piece you'll need — though you may very well already have one or more — is a big 
shirt. It can be silk, rayon, or cotton. With your black leggings, white always makes a dramatic, ele- 
gant combination. But, says Kim Selesky, Urban Outfitters’ women’s-department manager, rich 
jewel colors are also big around this time of year. She also notes that anything with an A-line silhou- 


ette is flattering. The store carries a huge variety 
of big tops, with familiar brands like Kikit and 
Kiko as well as lesser-known labels. 

That’s your holiday wardrobe made simple. If 
it seems a bit generic, add a few accessories — 
which will make the ensemble look glamorous 
or funky, depending upon what you choose. The 
Garment District carries inexpensive, dramatic 
shoulder-duster earrings. Fire Opal, in Jamaica 
Plain, carries a lot of reasonably priced jewelry. 
Local designer Naomi Kahn’s earrings ($17-$30), 
made of brightly colored acrylic plastic, provide 
a splash of color. A nickel-and-brass necklace 
with hearts ($20) is more romantic. And JP 
designer Niomi Plotkin’s futuristic-primitive ear- 
rings and pins are just plain fun; they are little 
people made of Mylar-plastic laminate and deco- 

rated with beads and cord. 

For anyone inclined to sartorial perfection, the 
best cold-weather topper is at Urban Outfitters; 
by Reminiscence, it’s a dark-red velvet anorak 
($132). Like everything else here, it can also go 
casual — say, with jeans and a T-shirt. With duds 
like these, no one will notice if either the 
Champagne or the conversation is a little flat. 


— Ketura Persellin 


Urban Outfitters’ poet blouse 
ERIC ANTONIOU 
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Silk drapery from the Society,of Arts and Crafts 
ERIC ANTONIOU 


WiINtTteER 


How to scarf in style 

Come winter, with its demand for coats, boots, and scarves, 
it becomes exceedingly difficult to avoid looking just like the 
next person. After all, how much of a fashion statement can 
you make when everyone else is wearing a black coat too? 

The key fashion statement of the winter is the scarf. For 
very little money, you can acquire a wardrobe of scarves — 
some sturdy, some trendy, some just plain warm. 

The best places to find scarves are often the least expected. 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, on Newbury Street, for exam- 
ple, has handmade scarves for $70 and up in cotton, wool, 
rayon, and silk. The colors and color combinations are 
exquisite, and the mix of fabrics makes them warm as well as 
decorative. Christmas Secrets, in Brookline, carries similarly 
handmade scarves in a variety of materials. Many ethnic 
stores, too, carry unusual scarves. Delhi International 
Boutique has reasonably priced scarves in many-sizes and 
colors. The yak-wool scarves are brilliantly colored and nar- 
row ($15); large thin-wool shawls come in pastels like gray 
and peach with charmingly primitive embroidery ($49). And 
Jasmine, in Harvard Square, known more for its clothing, also 
carries scarves. Long solid-color scarves are in jewel tones 
like dark green, burnt orange, and deep gray ($48). And a 
company called Prochownick makes six-footers in patterns 
much like the blanket patterns seen in coats this year. Their 
prices range from $68 to $148, depending upon the type of 
wool and the intricacy of the pattern. 

— Ketura Persellin 


Boston Cable Channels 3 and 8 


AND THE CITY’S 14 NEIGHBORHOODS 


BNN-TV’s Neighborhood Network News 
Monday through Friday, 5:30, 9 and 11 P.M. 


Anchos Chris Lovett, long-time Boston news professional, and a staff of Boston 
television reporters bring viewers of Cable Channels 3 and 8 in Boston an 
up-to-date look at Boston and Bostonians. Charles Rasmussen, 

News Director—Jane Morley Schneider, Education Reporter. 


Neighborhood Network News is produced in cooperation with the Boston University College Of Communication 


with major funding from Cablevision Of Boston. BNN-TV is operated by the 
Boston Community Access And Programming Foundation. 
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HOT HEADS 


Dignified winter hats 


A freezing head is no fun, but there’s a substantial popula- 
tion of men who would sooner suffer with one than risk look- 
ing undignified in a winter hat. The reputation of winter hats 
suffers from two factors: the widely held notion that hats 
belong in the exclusive domain of skiers and old men; and the 
ageless affliction of hathead. 

But before too much precious body heat escapes via your 
head, pay a visit to Irish Imports, in North Cambridge. Irish 
Imports carries a huge selection of Irish tweed hats in a variety 
of designs and styles. They look great too — not just accept- 
able, but genuinely sharp. One of the more popular lines is 
made by Millars of Clifden Connemara ($35). The wool in 
Millars hats, according to Irish Imports co-owner Michael 
Shields, is taken from mountain sheep. The wool is washed, 





\ 





. 4 fi: 4 * carted, spun into yarn, and woven into a rich and vital tweed. 
x AY It’s a wild, rugged process that imbues the cap with a sexy, 
Clunk-free boots by Dannex furrowed, mountain quality. 





ERIC ANTONIOU 


cok. bD F EE T 


Snow boots that don’t leok stupid 

With the snow season comes the inevitable footwear question: vanity or warmth? You know your 
suede pumps aren't really suited to a snowstorm — but damn, they look great. 

You strengthen your resolve, pull on your purple quilted snowboots, stash the heels in your bag, 
and you're off. 

Then you get to the restaurant or theater, and you either keep the boots on and look ridiculous, 
or change into the pumps and lug around the boots — and still look ridiculous. 

There is an easier way. Get a pair of guaranteed snowproof leather boots that look as good as any 
other leather boots. Cougar makes tall black treated-leather boots ($115). Kaufman’s offers three 
versions of a safari-looking olive cloth and tan leather boot (ankle, $89; mid calf, $129; tall, $125). 
Dannex boots are manmade — they are mid-calf boots in black or brown ($49). These brands of 
winter boots, as well as several others, are available at’Simon’s, in Coolidge Corner. The store’s 
manager suggests pairing boots with thin silk socks (available at outdoor-clothing stores) for toasty 
feet in the months to come. 

Simon’s, at 282 Harvard Street, in Brookline, is open Monday through Wednesday and on 
Friday from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Thursday from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Sunday from noon to 6 p.m. Call.277-8980. 


The shop also offers an assortment of Irish-cap genres, 
including Irish flat caps ($28), Lug caps ($40), and the mysteri- 
ous double-billed Sherlock Holmes design, with adjustable 
flaps to cover your ears ($40). They come in a range of bright 
color mixes and solids. 

All Irish hats are waterproof, durable, and loose-fitting 
enough to prevent the dreaded hathead. 

Irish Imports, located at 1735 Mass Ave, near Porter 


Square, is open Monday through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Call 354-2511. 





— Mark Leibovich 








— Ketura Persellin 
A. 4 Q@y, Baby-doll dresses and frocks 
ete G' Fashion sense memory is an odd phenomenon. You put on a pair 


of sneakers, you feel playful and young. You put on a leather jack- 
et, you feel street-smart and tough. 

But there is another item — which has attained incomprehensible 
popularity in recent months — that evokes an entirely different set 
of associations. Idiocy springs to mind. Regression. Infantalization. 

I am talking, of course, about baby-doll dresses, those bell- 
shaped garments — often in bright, obnoxious prints — that hang 
to the knee or mid thigh and make the wearer look like, well, a 
baby doll. 

There is no way you can put one on and not feel as if you should 
also put your hair in pigtails, suck on a lollipop, and start carrying 
around a teddy bear. You can try to make them chic — pair them 
with leggings or whatnot — I don’t care. They look silly. They make 
women look like little girls. They are anti-professional, anti-femi- 
nist, anti-good taste. 

A colleague who likes baby-doll dresses says, “You're writing an 
obit about those? I don’t think they'll go away. I think they're hot.” 

The words made me shudder. Boycott the baby-doll. 

— Caroline Knapp 


Rigo! Saker SOUR Wrote 
A UPPER NEWBURY STREET-THE LIVE END 
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100 percent new wool hats and caps from Irish Imports 
MARK MORELLI 
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ONLINE PRICE BREAKTHROUGH 
20 HOURS FOR $20! 





[between Mass. Ave and Hereford] 















On DELPHI’s 20/20 Advantage Plan, you get 20 hours of 
connect time each month for only $20. Additional time is 
only $1.20 per hour. 






December 6th,13th and 20th = 
og 


MHTOWER RECORDS 9-MIDNIGHT NOSTALGIA FACTORY 10-9PM 
TRIDENT BOOKS AND CAFE 10-11PM NEWBURY COMICS 10-9PM 




































AVENUE VICTOR HUGO BOOKSHOP 9-10PM CANDLE & MUG 10-9FM . i ivi : 

THE BOUTIQUE UNIQUE 11-10PM ONCE A TREE 10-9PM That’s 20 hours of real online productivity and fun 

BAUER WINES 10-10PM ALLSTON BEAT 11-8PM Download files, read news reports, play multi-player games, 
REEBOK 10-10PM ° UPPER NEWBURY PET CENTER 8:30-8PM and make travel reservations. And Boston-area members 
JOHN SANTINI STUDIO FOR HAIR 10-10PM —. BED & BATH 10-8PM receive unlimited access to local services, including mail and 
STATUS 10-8PM. PATAGONIA 10-8PM e?. conference. 

URBAN OUTFITTERS 9:30-10PM POTTERY BARN 10-8PM 

NATURE FOOD CO. 9-10PM ULTIMATE BAGEL CO. 7:30- 8PM 


Join DELPHI’s 20/20 Advantage Plan now for only $39.95 
and your first 20 hours will be free. With your computer and 


modem: 
¢ Dial 617-576-0862 
* At Username: type JOINDELPHI 
¢ At Password: type PHOENIX20 
* Questions? Call 617-491-3393 (voice) 


OPEN TIL MIDNIGHT 360 DAYS A YEAR 


S 3 HOURS PARKING AT DANKER & DONAHUE GARAGE say 
$6.00 (with valid sales receipt) 


FREE COFFEE soon snoen cxre 


WINE TASTING AT BAUER WINES 


RRS = BST eee 




























DELPHI 


THE WORLD’S PREMIER ONLINE SERVICE 
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DOPE fk 
by Cecil Adams 


Did Neil Armstrong muff bis bistoric line or didn’t be? When I along with. half a billion 






T 
By conde: Noa others witnessed the first bistoric step on the moon on July 20, 1969, I swear I beard 
Traveler Magazine Armstrong say, “That's one small step for man, one giant leap for mankind.” What be 
zkkKekk meant to say, of course, was “one small step fora man.” In leaving out the “a,” be 









destroyed the sense of the statement and in essence said, “One small step for bumans, one 
giant leap for bumans.” Okay, so we all make mistakes. Every encyclopedia I've consulted, 
bowever, corrects the error. In recent years, I've even beard recordings of bis famous line 
— purportedly from the original tape — that also include the “a,” making sense of the 
statement. Did NASA or someone else doctor up the tape to save Armstrong’s (and the 
US's) face in the eyes of posterity? Or am I going loony? 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 
CLEARWATER from2o9 “209 


DAYTONABCH = from'219 249 
Ft. LAUDERDALE fon'229 -'259 
HOLLYWOOD fomes9 “219 
NAPLES fom 269 “289 
MIAMI BEACH = from'a29 249 
KEY WEST fon'a99 319 


Incl. R/T jet, car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel 
selected. 


Go Any Day! Stay 3 to 7 Nights! 


James Julin 
Madison, Wisconsin 






Can the lame puns, Jimsy, the honor of the nation is at stake. Fortunately, the latest in 
miracle technology has been brought to bear on the question. But let’s take it from the top. 
Most earwitnesses to the event, including newspaper reporters, thought Armstrong said 
“one small step for man.” At least that’s the way the New York Times, the Washington Post, 
and the Z.A. Times (among others) reported it. Armstrong, however, has always main- 
tained that he said “a man,” and most encyclopedias have played along. But the skeptics 
have been, well, skeptical. Come on, would you admit it if you’d traveled a quarter-million 
miles only to blow your big line? 

Enter Al Reinert, the mad Texan. Al spent years prowling through NASA’s vaults digging 
up forgotten lunar film footage to make what is said to be the muthah space movie of all 
time, For All Mankind, now in limited release. (Check it out next time it comes through — 

























JAMAICA 





ST THOMAS ...°166 
ST. CROKX — ;..°135 


Rates include hotel and transfers, all rates are pp. dbl. occ. 
3 nts. and vary with departure date. 


GUARANTEED LOWEST 
AIRFARES 
FROM BOSTON ADDITIONAL! 







SLUG SIGNORINO 






the visuals are supposed to be unbelievable.) After finding the original quarter-inch audio- 
tape used to record Armstrong’s words in a Fort Worth warehouse, Al and friends used a 
digital synthesizer to-clean up the radio static so they could use it on the soundtrack. 
(Perhaps the cleaned-up version is what you heard.) This makes it perfectly clear what 
Neil said was... 

Well, to tell you the truth, we still don’t know what he said. According to Reinet, 
“Cleaning it up does not truly answer the question. He did not clearly say ‘a man.’ But 
there’s definitely a beat there. It’s open to interpretation — maybe he was in the middle 
of a step when he said it. . . . I’m prepared to give him the benefit of the doubt.” 
Armstrong, for his part, is willing to concede he may have mumbled. Cecil's feeling is, 
what they hey, we've taken this about as far as we can, let’s stop persecuting the guy. “A 
man” it is. 


— 


JANEIRO 
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Airline Reservations §' 
Ticketing Service 
Crimson Travel/Thomas Cook 
is an official authorized agent 
for all airlines and there is 
NO EXTRA CHARGE when you 
pick up your tickets at 
Crimson Travel/Thomas Cook! 


IF YOU RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF THESE AIRLINES : 
American, Eastern, Continental, United, 
Pam Am, El Al, Delta, TWA, Northwest, 
USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air Canada, 
Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air India, 
Icelandair, Alitalia, Aer Lingus, Viasa, or 
even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
UR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL/ THOMAS cook 
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Isaac Asimov posed a puzzle in a magazine and I’m going crazy trying to figure out 
the answer. He said that there are only four commonly used English words that end in 
-dous. Two are “positive” arid two are “negative.” The positive ones are tremendous and 
stupendous, and one of the negative ones ts horrendous. What's the fourth word? 

Adam Rosenblatt 
Baltimore 











JANEIRO ;: 







Not to knock Isaac Asimov, but you're dealing with a professional here. I'll give you two 
words ending in -dous — hazardous and timidous. The latter, of course, is the ten-dollar 
way of saying timid. Maybe it’s not commonly used in Asimov's neck of the woods, but at 
the chi-chi bistros I frequent, it’s constantly on our lips. 

€ 

My pursutt of bigher education bas required me to study queueing theory. I have been 

told that “queueing” is the only word in English that bas five consecutive vowels. Can you 


verify this? I would bave asked Bill Safire, but I am not always able to get the New York 
Times. J rarely miss the Straight Dope. 









Doug S. 
Dallas 






I like the cut of your jib, lad. However, your spelling sucks. According to my trusty 
American Heritage Dictionary (how can you not like a dictionary that illustrates “decol- 
letage” with a picture of Marilyn Monroe?), the participle of “queue” is “queuing” — four 
vowels. But fear not. An alternate spelling of the verb “meeow” is “miaou”; thus we can 
have cats “miaouing” — count ’em, five vowels. As for illegitimate words — well, there’s 
always “Heeeeere’s Johnny!” 






Open 7 Days A Week 


BOSTON - 2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Open Monday - Saturday 













See the Phoenix's 
Classified AUDITIONS 
for more info. 





Uf it's the Straight Dope you want, Cecil can give it to you. Write Cecil at the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Colleges 


Continued from page 5 
asking landlords to do anything that isn’t 
already the law.” 

The ordinance would also require each 
apartment building to go before a regulato- 
ry board before being licensed and then 
again once a year, giving neighbors the 
chance to make complaints about bad 
behavior part of the public record, and also 
allowing student tenants to file complaints 
about negligent landlords. “I wish we had 
the resources to say that aii buildings in 
Boston had [to abide by] this law,” Scondras 
says. For now, though, he sees the ordi- 
nance as vital to Boston’s heavily student- 
populated neighborhoods. “If we don’t find 
a way for the community to live together,” 
he says, “isn’t the alternative war?” 

Community-affairs officer Sergeant 
Howard Donahue stresses that landlords 
and liquor-store operators have to be more 
responsible in their dealings with students, 
but that college administrators and students 
themselves must play a role, too. “They 
blow in in September and blow out in 
May,” says Donahue of the student popula- 
tion in the Allston-Brighton area. “We have 
to let them know that they have a responsi- 
bility to the community.” As for the col- 
leges, Donahue is pleased that BC and BU 
are paying closer attention to the behavior 
of their off-campus charges but feels it’s 
time to make an example of a few problem 
students. “I’d like to see some suspen- 
sions,” he says. “We need to get the kids 
who are running kegs for money, for exam- 
ple, and kick them out of school.” 

A number of college administrators advo- 
cate a measure they admit would face well- 
organized and passionate opposition: re- 
turning the drinking age to 18. “Our prob- 
lem is abuse, not consumption,” Tufts dean 
of students-Bobbie Knable said at the recent 
alcohol-abuse conference at Harvard. “The 
more we try to keep 18-year-olds from tak- 
ing a drink the less resources we have to 
focus on abuse.” A rollback would accom- 
plish a number of other objectives, among 
them discouraging students from flocking to 
private off-campus parties and bars by 
attracting them to on-campus activities 
where alcohol is not the center of attention. 

Another alternative would be for schools 
to establish student-run honor codes and 
judicial boards that have the power to mete 
out harsh punishment to fellow students. 
One such model is the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville, where all stu- 
dents are required to sign an agreement 
stating that they will not lie, cheat, or steal. 
Since a single offense is all it takes to get 
expelled, students tempted to use false IDs 
to procure alcohol will undoubtedly think 
twice. Also at UVA, a separate judiciary 
board can require students guilty of offens- 
es such as disturbing the peace to perform 
community service as punishment. 

‘hist ts & that tes te Gebiibins alias oF 
this year’s class apart from those of classes 
dating back to earliest gatherings of thirsty 
young men about Harvard Yard in the 17th 
century? Sociologist Zelda Gamson, director 
of the New England Resource Center for 
Higher Education, says, “Students are com- 
ing to the universities very immature, with 
histories of drinking, from families that 
haven't laid down rules of behavior.” 
Wechsler’s survey confirms her assertion 
about drinking experience: among high- 
school graduates who go on to college, one- 
third of the males and almost one-fifth of the 
females drank alcohol on a weekly basis. 

Wechsler’s findings also confirm a com- 
mon suspicion about illegal drug use on 
campus — it has dwindled drastically. From 
1977 to 1990, the number of students who 
smoke pot plummeted by almost 30 percent, 
and cocaine use all but disappeared. Clearly, 
alcohol has emerged as the drug of choice, a 
preference that has only been encouraged 
by the strenuous marketing tactics of alco- 
hol-producing companies and local liquor 
stores. Students who flock to vacation spots 
like Fort Lauderdale during spring break are 
treated to a week-long beer promotion as 
the major breweries compete for the youth 
dollar; school newspapers are often filled 
with ads from package stores trying to out- 
maneuver one another. 

In a broader sense, however, it’s possible 
that today’s fragmented campus is the per- 
fect environment for reckless behavior. 
Campus Life: In Search of Community, a 
report by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, purports that 
colleges are out of touch with their stu- 
dents. It cites as particularly problematic 
the detachment of teaching faculty from 
students; too much pressure is placed on 


professors, who have the potential to know 
students best, to do research and publish 
their own scholarship in academic journals, 
leaving them little time to spend with stu- 
dents outside the classroom. Disaffected 
students, then, feel less of a commitment to 
the total learning experience and are more 
likely to dedicate their own personal time 
to drinking benders. 

Campus Life also traces the problem to 
the demise of the principle known as in loco 
parentis, a long-held but unstated policy 
whereby the university acted as an absentee 
parent for students. During the 1960s, col- 
lege administrators stepped back from the 
responsibility of keeping student behavior in 
check — use of drugs and alcohol was not 
so much condoned as ignored, curfews 
were abolished, and coed dorms became 
commonplace. Since no code of governance 
has replaced in loco parentis, some universi- 
ty officials don’t feel they have responsibility 


or the mandate to regulate the behavior of 


their off-campus students. 
The result has been troubling. “We’ve 
gone from over-regulation to low-grade 


decadence,” says Ernest Boyer, president of 


the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and author of Campus 
Life. If the deregulation of the 1960s was 
spurred by student unrest and protest on 
campus, then the meaning of that freedom 
was lost by the mid "70s. “The ’60s were a 
time when people went into the streets to 
make noise about stopping war and 
racism,” says David Scondras. “But the ’70s 
were ‘Me first,’ and now it’s ‘Fuck you.’ 
We've inherited the Reagan era — people 
who feel lost and abandoned and need to 
anesthetize their feelings.” 

But what’s a college to do? Universities 
are obliged to enforce the letter of the drink- 
ing law, but in doing so they have been 
forced into the role of policemen. (Although 
none would.admit it for the record, one offi- 
cial confirmed that many college administra- 
tors were irritated with the federal govern- 
ment for imposing its will on them in the 
form of the Drug-Free Schools Act.) When a 
college is required to play enforcer, doesn’t 
it risk infringing on a student's right to self- 
determination? Sam Sokolow has a definite 
sense for how BU is confronting this dilem- 
ma. “From ages 18 to 21 you have to go 
through certain experiences. Here they shut 
that down,” he says. “There are a tremen- 
dous number of people iiere who need to 
learn how to live, and if the university 
represses someone's personal life, their 
intellectual side suffers. That’s atrocious.” 

Sokolow is further disturbed because he 


feels students at BU have been left out of 


the policymaking process. “They just 
assume we're not ready for it, that our argu- 
ments will always lead back to our party- 
ing. But it leads back to our freedom.” 

Harvard proctor Nathan Faulkner puts it 
more succinctly: “I think some freshmen 
have experienced frustration over the fact 
that they have left home and they can’t cut 
loose.” 

No one who is attending or has attended 
college would underestimate the impor- 
tance of “cutting loose” — the question is, 
how much of it is healthy? “We've talked 
about students’ rights, but not responsibili- 
ties,” says Boyer. It is incumbent upon uni- 
versities, he suggests, to empower their stu- 
dents, to impart to them the importance of 
their role in governing the campus — for 
students to be able to tell their neighbors 
who are getting trashed and blasting Iggy 
Pop at 4 a.m. to knock it off instead of 
pulling a pillow over their head. 

In Campus Life, Boyer proposes a six- 
point plan for uniting campuses, a sort of 
post-in loco parents. It is a set of kinder, 
gentler guidelines that would help restore 
the vital ingredient the campus has lost — a 
sense of community. According to Robert 
Sherwocd, dean of student development at 
BC, Campus Life has become a big hit 
among college administrators seeking ways 
to reshape not only their alcohol policies 
but also their entire method of student gov- 
ernance. Will Boyer’s lofty ideals help? 
Sherwood, who has earned the plaudits of 
many of his colleagues for bringing BC’s 
drinking problem out of the closet (while 
being chastised by others who fear the 
school’s image will be tarnished), sees a 
long road ahead — undoubtedly one lined 
with many more empties. “There has got to 
be a collaborative effort with local citizens, 
police, city officials, and students,” he says. 
“It’s going to be a real challenge.” 

But, at least according to Boyer, it’s a 
vital challenge, and the consequences of 
failing to find new ways to address the 
problems associated with student alcohol 
abuse could be devastating in the long run. 
“If a spirit of community can’t be sustained 
on our campuses,” he asks, “how can we 
hope to maintain it on our city streets?” QO 
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EZ Sorento’s lialian Gourmet 


86 Peterborough Street, Boston, West Fenway, 424-7070. Open 


seven days from 11 a.m. to midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
one step from sidewalk level. 





12-table place with piz- 
zas and — what’s to 
review? As it turns out, 


plenty, because Sorento’s is turn- 
ing out some of the best flavors 
around with top ingredients. In 
that sorta-North Italian format 
that everyone has rushed to this 
year, Sorento’s is a standout. It’s a 
tribute to what can be done with 
a couple of sauces, a few forms 
of pasta, a few meats, and a con- 
veyor-fed pizza oven, as in “we'll 
run it through the oven for you.” 

If there’s a weakness at Soren- 
to’s, it’s that most dinners are per- 
mutations of a relatively few basic 
items, somewhat like the original 
format of Papillon, where every- 
thing turned up on a salad, in a 
sandwich, omeletized, or 
encréped. Here a food unit — 
say, chicken breast with pesto — 
can be a-calzone filling, a pizza 
topping, tossed with pasta, in a 
small portion as an appetizer, or 
on its own as an under-$10 
entree. 

Then we run through the same 
sequence for chicken with a garlic 
cream sauce. Since most of you 
eat only one dinner at a time, this 
is not a big problem, and it makes 
reasonable use of a small kitchen, 
but critics who taste four and six 
meals at a time will notice. 

Anyone will notice the hot din- 
ner rolls, light as cotton candy and 
irresistible with butter. Then 
there’s the antipasto ($6.90), a 


promising crack at the handsome 
jars of good things lined up on the 
kitchen walls. Chicken in pesto is 
included, of course, and so is very 
good roast red pepper, thin-sliced 
prosciutto, lightly picked arti- 
choke heart, pitted black olives, 
some fried eggplant, a wedge of 
provolone cheese, and so on. It’s 
an anthology of the tastes to 
come. 

We endeavored to split a cal- 
zone as an appetizer, but even 
when cut four ways, the one we 
had (chicken, prosciutto, and 
three cheeses) was too good and 
too filling to appetize. When the 
mozzarella and ricotta melt into 
one creamy spectrum, flavored 
with notes of grated parmesan, 
that’s amore, but it’s also filling. 
The oven not only works on 
rolls, it heats filled breads to per- 
fection with a nicely browned 
crust. 

Our pizza melanzana ($7.75) 
was fried eggplant with mozzarel- 
la and a light tomato sauce. Con- 
ventional pizza doesn’t get any 
better than this, though brick- 
oven and grilled pizza can. 

Linguine with meat sauce 
($7.60) shows a remarkable hand 
with pasta. The linguine is kept al 
dente; the sauce is not as heavy 
nor as long-cooked as the stan- 
dard North End bolognese, but it 
is full of meat with an interesting 
sausage-like flavor. Rigatoni and 
broccoli ($8.10) also includes our 


friend the chicken breast. Any 
restaurant can get a rave out of us 
by cooking rigatoni and broccoli 
correctly on the same day, but 
Sorento’s goes one better by 
doing up an Alfredo-style cream 
sauce with an exquisite dose of 
garlic. 

A reviewer always tries the 
dishes named after the restaurant, 
and in the case of chicken 4a la 
Sorento’s ($9.50), so should you. 
The chicken is fried in a conven- 
tional mess of onions, peppers, 
and fresh tomatoes, but it makes 
up a wonderful sauce here, 
entirely suitable for the underly- 
ing linguine. 

Italian restaurants function 
under a dessert curse: God said, “I 
shall give Italy the finest starches 
in the world, but the sugars are 
their own lookout.” And behold, 
they could live with it. 

Sorento’s attempts to avert the 
curse by buying the desserts 
(from Alden Merrill, quoth a wait- 
ress), but this is only half success- 
ful. We tried a Boston cream pie 
($3) — our sophisticated readers 
know this as white cake layered 
with pastry cream — which had a 
decent bitter-chocolate frosting 
with a non-standard (but rather 
Italian) almond coating circumfer- 
ential. Black forest cake ($3.50) 
could have used the chocolate 
frosting; its white coating blurred 
the chocolate cake and cherry fill- 
ings inside. 

It would help if they did more 
with coffee. Choices now are reg- 
ular coffee, regular tea, and 
Sanka. Is the discerning customer 
to go to the Caribbean restaurant 


(Much) more than your everyday pizza parlor 
by Robert Nadeau 


down the street for a decent 
espresso? 

Service at Sorento’s is good, 
even when full and running a lot 
of take-out. Between the open 
kitchen, the plain painted (white) 
walls and the crowds, the restau- 
rant gets awfully loud — and the 
young crowd presumably still has 
their hearing. And only the flow- 
ers on every table break up a 
black-and-white color scheme 
that extends from the awning out 
front and the wall tiles, to the 
tablecloth (under glass) and the 
staff T-shirts. There is.a problem 
with drafts when the sidewalk- 
table season gives way to the 
door-closing months, and. it 
becomes obvious that there is 
only a single door opening and 
closing on winter. 

Someone will say that’s an 
unfair standard for what’s 
not more than a neighborhood 
pizza parlor. But Sorento’s has the 
food to vie in a more serious 
league. 

The Plimoth Plantation New 
England Cookery Book by 
Malabar Hornblower (Harvard 
Common Press, 213 pages, $10.95 
paperback) is pitched as the 
definitive account of 17th-century 
New England cooking. Horn- 
blower is an experienced food 
writer and serves as a director 
of Plimoth Plantation, whose staff 
has contributed mightily to 
the first three chapters of the 
book. 

But then Mrs. Hornblower turns 
the other three-quarters of her 
book to contemporary New Eng- 


land cooking. Given that New 
England cooking looks backward 
to Pilgrim mythology even today, 
it isn’t an-odd combination, but 
many of the current dishes are 
degenerated versions of what they 
were in the 19th century, when 
New England cooking was proba- 
bly at its peak. By serving up a 
fish chowder without stock, a 
boiled dinner with the vegetables 
cooked separately, and the Dur- 
gin Park recipe for oversweetened 
baked beans, the author makes 
authentic contemporary New Eng- 
land food but falls short of her 
aim to write “the best” New Eng- 
land cookbook. 

Things are much better with 
frankly modern dishes, such as 
“microwave-poached halibut 
with cilantro buerre blanc,” or the 
contributed dishes of fine cooks 
from eastern Mass and Cape Cod. 
I made the green tomato and 
apple pie attributed to Sara of 
Gloucester, and though it’s not as 
“unusual” as the author thinks — 
New Englanders have put every- 
thing edible into pies for cen- 
turies — it does combine the two 
streams of green-tomato pie 
(mock apple and mock mince- 
meat) in a clever way. I think it 
would work better if the apples 
and tomatoes were chopped 
finer or even grated. 

This isn’t the definitive New 
England cookbook, but it is the 
definitive pamphlet on 17th-cen- 
tury New England food and a 
good contemporary cookbook. 
It’s certainly an addition to the 
shelf for anyone who loves New 
England food. QO 
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This directory is not like 
other res*aurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 


listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 
cates the year and month 
of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless fol- 
lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
The Bive Dimer, 178 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 338-4639. Mon.- 
Wed. 7 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sun. 24 hours. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $6-10 (all night, break- 
fast, $5-$7). 

Fun, revival diner, but the unique feature 

is the all-night scene on weekends. Food 
loses its footing between diner classic and 
diner mod, but no one can argue with the 
great French fries and fritters — in fact, any- 
thing fried — the real, lumpy mashed pota- 
toes, and the superb line of pies, especially 
buttermilk. Pancakes are popular, but they 
won't get the trucker trade until there's 
more grease in the homefries and the hash. 
And maybe the coffee too. Great chocolate 
milk. (9/90) 
Botolph’s on Tremont, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8577. Daily 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up a few steps from street 
level. $6-$13. 

Less a sequel to the successful St. 

Botolph restaurant than a "90s grazeteria. 
Entrees are held down to pastas and grilled 
pizzas so appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries — even duck ravio- 
li with hoisin buerre blanc is good to eat, 
better to talk about. Italian flavors keep 
things focused. It’s loud, it’s fresh. Dress for 
a white room with black chairs and red 
cushions. (8/90) 
Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.- Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m. -11 
p.m. $4-$10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 

restaurant, but rather good for the suburbs, 
and a big step up for Coolidge Corner. Go 
for steamed ravioli, spicy dishes, and Gen- 
eral Gau's chicken with its tasty croquettes. 
Our reviewer advised against greasy noodle 
dishes and most fried food. (8/90) 
The Grille at 1700, 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Sidewalk-level access but up two steps 
to most tables. Sidewalk café tables at 
lunch. $6-$13. 

Until the Italian food is improved, I’m rec- 
ommending the Greek dishes here, such as 
fried calamari (kalamarakia, in its soul), vari- 
ous kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of burgers. 
Basically a family dining room struggling to 
emerge from previous efforts to hold onto a 
geriatric crowd and attract the yuppie ele- 
ment. The strategy is better food at moderate 

prices, and it should prove a winner. (8/90) 
Simy, Mac's Southern Comfort, 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $4-$20 (most $6-$10). 

The most authentically Southern of the 


revival barbecues, with huge, starchy side 
dishes; large, creamy desserts; and vast por- 
tions of pit-barbecued ribs, spicy fried 
chicken, and such. Expansion to a sit-down 
restaurant has brought on more desserts, 
more fried fish, a Sunday brunch with grits 
and country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. Great fries. 
Pit master Butch Harris is the classic 
grouchy character often associated with bar- 
becue. (9/90) 

Le Grand Café, 651 Boyiston St., 
Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 8 
a.m.-midnight; and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access 
with bathroom down one full flight of stairs. 
$6-$9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, straight 

sandwiches, several kinds of roast chicken, 
and huge desserts amid the tourist traps of 
Boylston Street. Despite the French decor, 
the taste is American and the danger is 
creamy blandness. Avoid that with peppery 
fried calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza (with 
real pesto underneath), and anything 
chocolate except the frozen yogurt. Or go 
for it with chicken pot pie topped with real 
mashed potatoes. An informal but very nice 
and extremely useful place. (8/90) 
The Zone, 150 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Ramped access. $10-$14. 

Talk about frame-breakers. You're down 
by South Station, you go into this late-’70s 
industrial-style magazine-layout room, then 
your table is a work of art under glass, and 
the food is Southern barbecue. Some of it 
— salads, smoked sausage, ribs, okra pop- 
corn, hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled 
pork — is first rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. You've got a lot to talk about, but it's 
loud. Go in costume, you'll fit right in. 
(8/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Beston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $4-$5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-$11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
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affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-$8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. ’A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 

Deli and Grill, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Access up 
one bump from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place that attract- 
ed my attention with a fine order of barbe- 
cued ribs. They are finished on the gas grill, 
and though this isn’t authentic Kansas City 
practice, it makes a nice order of ribs, 
cheap, and with some parking in the area. 
Take out, or inhale them right there. (6/90) 
Cottonweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-$20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. Reg- 
ular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 
Jake and Earl's Dixie 
1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 491- RIBS. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-$8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast Grill 

set up with five stools but decorated like a 
roadside museum of Southern shlock cul- 
ture and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, but 
I’m impressed with the Memphis dry-rub 
ribs, which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredible caramelized pepper fla- 
vor. Great sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jerked chicken is, like, look out there. Other 
ECG favorites, Caribbean desserts, sneak in. 
Tone is late hippy. Wear your thickest 
drawl. (6/90) 
Porterhouse Café, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. Full bar. Access up two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $6-$10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. No atmosphere but incredible 
background mix of real old Chicago blues 


and real even-older country-and-Western 
music. Food is heavily smoked, Texas style, 
so start with the pulled chicken and various 
beef components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
and the legendary El Yucateco red-pepper 
sauce on every table. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatoes chili, as it ought to be. Vegetar- 
ians can eat the grilled fish, or just the 
French fries. (6/90) 


CHINESE 
Beijing 1, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-$12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau‘s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-9:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Street- 
level access. $6-$13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale’s and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 

Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access. $4-$13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill”) eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is sell- 
ing briskly, or I'm not responsible. (6/90) 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-$11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there's also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau’s chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 

Continued on page 12 
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The Village Smokehouse 
Genuine Open Pit Barbecue 
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45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


"... Strikes us as a small 
miracle. It is by far the 
best of three Thai 
restaurants near HBS." 
The Harbus News 


Siam Garden 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAIL- 
ABLE 


LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


354-1718 


GOEMON 


JAPANESE NOODLE RESTAURANT 


Enjoy 


Soba, Udon, Ramen & Tempura 


Outdoor Cafe Seating 


1 Kendall Square, Cambridge 
(At Hampshire & Broadway Streets) 
Tel: 617 - 577 - 9595 


Open 7 Days A Week 





Parking Available At Binney Street Garage 
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rectly balanced. (4/89) 

72 Restavrant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Daily 9 a.m.-10 p.m. MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight of stairs, 
no wheelchair access. $3-$11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 

Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau’s chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a Viet- 
namese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater China- 
town. (3/90) 
Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-1 a.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Up one small 
step from sidewalk level. $5-$12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Glebe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Daily noon to 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $6-$9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 

rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a variety of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistingGished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Royal India, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-$10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 

disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/89) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181 or 
247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC 


Visa. No liquor. Access down seven steps 
from sidewalk level. $4-$13. 

The Taj Mahal took over the space from 
the Oasis at Kenmore, but the great, mari- 
nated beef kebabs and the rest of the Mid- 
dle East menu linger on and even con- 
tribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. The 
Indian staff is associated with India Pavil- 
ion, a Central Square favorite, and shows a 
subtle hand with rich; spicy North Indian 
stews and fried appetizers. All the two 
cuisines have in common is that this restau- 
rant does both well and prices them tempt- 
ingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN _ 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11;30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30%p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-$20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavime, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482 - 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-$22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beet and wine. Access up two 
Steps from sidewalk level. $5-$12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sfwezzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Street-level access to most tables 
via garage and elevator to mall; one full 
flight below street level from Boylston St. 
Free parking under the mall or valet park- 
ing, $3. $12-$19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North Ital- 
ian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 


ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Geemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sun. noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-$8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., Brook- 
line, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-$16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 

take-out. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West Cam- 
bridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-$19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 

LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-$8. 
"S$ second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
ixzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St:, Cam- 
bridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit cards..No 


liquor. Access up one step from sidewalk 
level. $3-$6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups.’ A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of Cen- 
tral and. Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-$10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-$12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 
(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
rice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don’t fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) v5 st 
7.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-$5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it's mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don’t skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-$13. ket : 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely. Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex-Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
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Southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Square, 
Boston, 426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 
p-m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-$24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant. 

Because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations 
only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20- 
$37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren’t pep- 
per and smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Merton’s, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-$23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 

steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair 
accessible via garage and lobby. Validated 
parking, two hours free. $10-$17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor castle 
with old-fashioned classic French food, but 
done in a style of geriatric blandness. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a good 
selection. Dress up and let the romantic 


“,.. Strikes us as a small miracle. tt 
is by far the best of the three Thai 
restaurants near HBS." 


“Fre rewards-were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic cui- 
sine loaded with unusual spicy 
tastes and priced so modestly.” 


‘Boston Globe... 
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Siam Gardcr 


Siamese Kitchen 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 


LUNCH 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 


PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 
CALL FOR TAKEOUT 
45-1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 
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atmosphere carry you along, or plan to go 
with aging parents, who will love this 1950s 
notion of a luxury restaurant. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN Carts 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $7-$11 (lunch 
$3-$5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “Blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, as 
are the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Zwmae, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Wheelchair access via elevator only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don't graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


OTHER 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-$16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Keareem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town (Cambridge line), 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun. 8 
a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
médammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 
neighborhood. (2/90) 











109 Brookline Ave. 


Troykka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-$7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it's positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


Bester Sell Left, 1 Memorial Dr., 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, 225-3888. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-$12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobster in town. (12/88) 
Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, i 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 


fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 
(5/90) 

White Dove Seafood Restaurant, 
410 Providence Highway, Dedham, 326- 
1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access two steps up from 
sidewalk level. Parking lot on Washington 
St. off the rotary. $6-$11. 

Another recession dividend: people are 
again starting the kind of cheap, generous, 
hyphenated-ethnic roadhouses that provid- 
ed what dining-out fun we had in the 50s. 
This one offers an expanding menu of sim- 
ply fried or broiled seafood (including spe- 
cials on monkfish and halibut), loss-leader 
lobsters, and some standard Italian fare. The 
ethnicity is Greek, and we had a hyper-gar- 
licked baked lamb we'd have welcomed 
downtown at triple the price. Three-genera- 
tion groups set a family, informal tone. 
(5/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and'Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa: Beer 
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Enjoy Great 





and wine. $6-$10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 


Pho Hiém Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. $3-$5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 


out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 

Phe Pasteer, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-$5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used 
to make, if your mama was Vietnamese. 


(9/89) 
Singha HMewse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-$13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 

with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brookline 
Village, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Street-level access. Private park- 
ing lot. Lunch $4-$6, dinner $6-$12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai restau- 
rant that does a lot of things well, focusing 
on seafood. Don’t miss the satay, tod mun, 
curries laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave had a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 









GREAT CHINESE BUFFET 
All You Can Eat 
$9.95 per person 

children under 10-$5.95 


children under 5-free 
Sunday through Thursday, 5-9 
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FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 4 P.M. (not on ballgame nights) 


A 
| across from fenway park ¢ 1 block from Kenmore Square 


DININGROOM NOW OPEN. ’til 2AM Thursday, Friday, & Saturday 
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The Aliston Sports Depot 


he sports-bar-and-grill connoisseur wants the total sports 

experience, the next best thing to being at a game. He or she 

wants televisions, memorabilia, a scoreboard, and plenty of 
room to yell and scream. On these fronts, Allston’s two-year-old 
Sports Depot is the home team’s Most Valuable Player. It’s recog- 
nizable from the outside by the almost life-size replica of Fenway’s 
Green Monster to the right of the front door (the scoreboard has 
the Sox leading Minnesota 5-3 in the bottom of the 8th). Inside, 
assistant general manager John Jones (“Jonesy”) counts “34 or 35 
TVs” and two satellite dishes. He points out James Worthy’s sneak- 
ers on the wall, an electronic scoreboard (with sports news and 
up-to-date scores) behind one of the bars, and Patriots player 
Andre Tippett here in the flesh, sitting at a table in the middle of 
the huge room. Jonesy can no longer be heard as the place 
explodes over a score by the Bruins (they take a 3-to-1 lead over 
the Toronto Maple Leafs). Ah, atmosphere. 

Foodwise, the sportsaholic wants nothing fancy (or expensive), 
just a solid and reliable performer, the dining equivalent of, say, 
the Red Sox’s Jody Reed, the Pats’ Cedric Jones, the Bruins’ Randy 
Burridge, or the Celts’ Joe Kleine. The munchie department is the 
highlight of the Sports Depot’s game. All Stars include the very 
beer-compatible boneless buffalo wings (with celery and bleu 
cheese dressing, $5.95), chicken fingers ($5.25), and chili ($2.95). 
The Sunday brunch (11 a.m. to 3 p.m.) has a fanatical following 
among armchair (or bar stool) athletes. Try the baked stuffed 
French toast (with ham, cheese, and slivered almonds, $4.95), waf- 
fles with strawberries and whipped cream ($4.95), or the Montreal 
omelette ($3.95). All brunch selections are served with home fries. 
The Depot also boasts weekday luncheon specials ($3.95), every- 
thing from teriyaki salad to tenderloin tips Alfredo. There's also a 
full take-out menu. 

Lest there’s a line out the door, there are even two big TVs out- 
side. Whoever’s in charge of the Red Sox concession stands could 
learn from.this place. 

The Sports Depot, located at 353 Cambridge Street, Allston, is 
open Monday through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
and on Sunday from 11 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. 

— Mark Leibovich 
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#735 
Cut-ups 
THE 


PUZZLE 


We've sliced up four familiar home-electronics items and 
scrambled their names below. If you can identify them, you 
make the cut. 


1) NMILEOLREHPETINTE 3) SINPEHELPRECRCAN 















2) ECTDOSEITVASE 4) NRCOMRLVOTETEOT 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #735, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, December 7. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


Solution #733 


We forgave a few small mistakes (one of you thought 
number 12, the nickel, was a quarter, for example, and some 
of you gave the more generic answer, “coin”), but for the most 
part, you all did impressively well. The solutions to “Pi charf’ 
are as follows. 






1) Birthday cake 13) Egg on a plate 
2) Watermelon 14) 45-rpm record 
3) Steering wheel 15) Tambourine 
4) Pizza with pepperoni 16) Bike wheel 
5) Whitewall tire 17) Ashtray 
6) Swiss cheese 18) Postmark 
7) Moon 19) Eyeball 
8) Dart board 20) Camera lens 
9) Roulette wheel 21) Timepiece 4 
10) Lifesaver (preserver) 22) Pop-top can ae 
11) Live Saver (candy) 23) Washing machine ¢ 
12) Nickel (rinse cycle) ane 


T-shirts to the following: 

1) Charlie Flatt, Cambridge 

2) James Robertson, Cambridge 
3) Nathan Martin, Cambridge 
4) Lisa Whipple, Boston 

5) Patrick Welsh, Boston 

6) James Chung, Cambridge 

7) Amy Hovanec, Boston 

8) Thomas Gutheil, MD, Boston 
9) Bob Schaufus, Burlington 
10) David Condon, Boston 
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The BayBank Card with X-Press Check is an and you'll be on your way. With X-Press Check, you 
exciting new feature that makes checking with wont have to carry a checkbook or large sums of cash. 


BayBank more convenient than. ever: Because now, B rs a Every month you'll find all your BayBank X-Press 
if you qualify, you can use the BayBank Card with Check™ purchases clearly listed on your checking 
new X-Press Check to make purchases at stores, account statement, along with your other BayBank 
restaurants, and other.establishments—any where ‘Card transactions. And you'll get all this for only 


























MasterCard® is accepted, anywhere in the world. IRRUS as *) 15 cents per purchase, or at no charge if you have 
And the purchase amount will be deducted automati- O134 Says ° ’ bat Leng? a BayPlus™ Account. 

cally from your BayBank checking account just as- ‘if : 

Fou hadi a check. e : as Ma WE GET THE ADDED SECURITY OF BUYER 





Of course, the BayBank Card with new X-Press Check | unatce PROTECTION. What's more, most X-Press Check 





still gives you access to cash at over 1,000 X-Press 24° 
banking machines and more than 30,000 NYCE* and 
CIRRUS* automated tellers. And much more. 


@ ONLY THE BAYBANK CARD WITH X-PRESS 
CHECK GIVES YOU THE BEST WAY TO BUY. 
Apply for the BayBank Card with X-Press Check, 
and once youre approved* you'll receive a new 
BayBank Card displaying the MasterCard symbol— 
welcome at over 8,000,000 MasterCard locations 
worldwide. 

Simply hand your Card to the cashier, and in 
a matter of seconds your purchase will be completed 
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purchases are covered by Buyer Protection against 
loss, damage, fire, and theft for 90 days from the date 
of purchase—with double the U.S. manufacturer's 
warranty for up to one year.** 


@ WITH X-PRESS CHECK THERE’S EVEN 
MORE REASON TO GET THE BAYBANK CARD. 
Apply today and get an instant decision at the 
BayBank office nearest you. Or call one of the 
24-Hour Customer Service Centers listed below for 
more information. 

The BayBank Card with new X-Press Check. 

Now the Card that does it all does even more. 
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24-HOUR CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS AND BAYBANK TELEPHONE BANKING: BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 


_ BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast (508) 823-2212, BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510. 


* A personal BayBank checking account with a companion Reserve Credit or BayPlus Credit Line of $1,000 is needed. BayBank Cards with X-Press Check not available on money market or savings accounts 


**Certain conditions, exclusions, and limitations apply. Buyer protection coverage effective for purchases made with BayBank X-Press Check starting September 25, 1990 





Tired of the old answers? 


We can put aman on the Hron ) Today sf *] Bestselling Self Help Author §f 
moon, or make computers the size 
of a briefcase, yet we can’t solve 
drug addiction, broken homes, 

_loneliness, crime and war. The old 
solutions haven't worked. 













Believe in yourself. It's your 
life. It's your world. You can make 
it better. Read the book that 
gives you real knowledge about 
how life works and how to 
improve it: Scientology: The 
Fundamentals of Thought 
by bestselling author 
L. Ron Hubbard. 


Like engineering, 
Scientology’ philosophy 
works on exact principles — 
principles you can use every 
day to live a happier life. 








Scientology: The 
Fundamenials of Thought 
by L. Ron Hubbard. 


$4.95 


Get your copy today at Waldenbooks 
or wherever paperbacks are sold. 


Copyright © 1990 Bridge Publications, inc. All rights reserved. Scientology is a trademark and service mark owned by RTC and is used with its approval. 
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by Amy Finch 
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FRIDAY 


at this year’s Cannes Film Festival) 
captured and tortured by Stalin’s 
secret police. 

The locations and sets are the 
stars in Orson Welles’s adaptation 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn't warn 
you. 


Boston Ballet presents The Nutcracker, 
a ee 


Theatre presents 

; Hemecoming, through 
January 19 at the Loeb Drama Center: call 
547-8300. 
The Abbey National Theatre of ireland 
presents John Synge’s The Playboy of the 
Wester World, through December 2 at the 
Colonial Theatre: call 426-9366. 
Eric Bogosian presents Sex, Drugs, Rock & 
Roll, through December 9 at the Wilbur 
Theatre: call 423-4008. 
Folktree presents Spyro Gyra, December 1 
at Berklee Performance Center: call 641- 
1010. 
The Lounge Lizards, December 5 at 
Nightstage: call 497-8200. 
The Tallis Scholars, December 5 in 
Harvard's Sanders Theatre: call 661-1812 or 
262-0650. 
Dance Umbrella presents Africa Oyél, 
December 7 through 9 at the Opera House: 
call Teletron at (800) 382-8080. 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart's Once 
in a Lifetime, directed by Anne Bogart, 
December 7 through January 26 at the 
American Repertory Theatre: call 547- 
8300. 
Voice of the Turtle, December 8 in 
Harvard's Sanders Theatre: call 524- 
6698. 
The Christmas Revels, featuring the Dmitri 
Pokrovsky Ensemble, December 14 
through 18 in Harvard's Sanders Theatre: 
call 621-0505. 
Ruth Brown, January 2 through 6 at the 
Regattabar: call 876-7777. 
The Boston Opera Theater presents the 
Peter Sellars/Craig Smith production of 
The Marriage of Figaro, January 23, 25, 
27, and 31 and February 2 at the Colonial 
Theatre: call 266-8989. 


of Franz Kafka’s The Trial (1963); 
| dey create an interconnected 
labyrinth of debauched architec- 
tural styles that chillingly and wit- 
tily embody that tale’s vision of 
totalitarianism and estrangement. 
More so than Anthony Perkins’s 
performance as Mr. K, the hapless 
bureaucrat whose unexplained 
arrest draws him into the perpetu- 
al absurdity of an unnamed soci- 
ety’s legal system. Far from 
Welles’s best film (though his brief 
performance as K’s lawyer is 
redolent with weary corruption), 
it’s still a massive, beguiling farra- 
go. Screening with Fritz Lang’s 
look at urban justice, M (1931), at 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Design, 48 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Call 495-4731. 
PERFO Raymond 
McNiece worked for several years 
in Boston-area homeless shelters. 
And the poet/performance artist 
drew from this experience to 
write DIS: Voices from the 
Street, a series of monologues in 
which he portrays nearly a dozen 
homeless characters. McNiece has 
enacted the “docudrama” on city 
Stages on several occasions; now 


| the piece has been filmed and 


produced by Christopher 
Kenneally, and it screens at 8:30 
p.m. at the Boston Film/Video 
Foundation, 1126 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Audience members are 
encouraged to bring an article of 
warm clothing to be distributed 
by DIS's producers. Call 536-1540. 

The Paul Dresher Ensemble 
present the premiere of Pioneer, 
which tracks the way the mythol- 
ogy of the American frontier has 
evolved in modern culture. 
Performances take place tonight 
and tomorrow night in 
Northeastern University’s 
Blackman Auditorium, 360 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, as 
part of the nuArts Contemporary 
Performance Series. Tickets are 
$10 to $12.50; call 437-2247. 
(Tomorrow the Ensemble present 
an artist dialogue entitled 
“Contemporary Music and 
Interdisciplinary Music Theatre,” 
in Agassiz House, Radcliffe Yard. 
Presented by the Learning from 
Performers Program.) 


P 


DAY WITHOUT ART. The 
second annual “Day Without 
Art,” a national day of action and 
mourning in response to the AIDS 
crisis, is commemorated in Boston 
by several organizations. Mobius 
(354 Congress Street; call 542- 
7416) sponsors performance 
works. At 1 p.m., “The Living with 
AIDS Theatre Project” features 
original material written and per- 
formed by Snowden High School 
students (donation $4); at 9 p.m., 


FRIDAY: Independent filmmaker Vilma Gregoropoulos is a Fenway Park 
junkie. After sitting through game upon game upon game, she decided to make 
a film about the typical Red Sox fanatic. The result, Lunatics I Have Met, cap- 
tures the peculiar thoughts and eating habits of Red Sox fans. It's a mix of 
interviews, comic sketches, and animation. It even includes a spontaneous Sox 
rap by the Mayor of Kenmore Square, Mr. Butch, and a piece of clay animation 
in which a Lee Smith monster terrorizes the Yankees. See it tonight at Emerson 
College, with Deborah Leflzowits's Letter to My Uncle; call 578-8855. 


FRIDAY: Prometheus Dance dusts off familiar favorites and unveils new 
works for “Iwo for the .. . ,” a modern-dance offering tonight and tomorrow at 

the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center. Leonora’s Room and Triangle are the 
premieres; The Game (1988), The Kiss (1990), and The Cat’s Moustache are the 
standards. This last one, which constructs a playground where antics are 


singed wih eee eee en ee 
piece. Call 577-1400. 


SATURDAY: Home Is Where uses 
puppets, music, and drama to tell 
the tale of one neighborhood's 
battle to hold onto its housing. 
The Underground Railway 
Theater presents the piece tonight 
in a benefit for the Boston 
Housing Now! Coalition, which 
works for federal housing legisla- 
tion that would reduce the mili- 
tary budget and fund affordable 
housing. It’s happening at English 
High School in Jamaica Plain, 
near the intersection of 
Washington Street and Williams. 
Call 451-3389. 
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“Picnic,” a solo piece by Mark 
Burleson, and a second p 
of “The Living With AIDS Theatre 
Project,” featuring readings of 
scenes written by HIV-positive 
people and those close to them 
(donation $5). 

Over at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art (955 
Boylston Street; call 266-5152), 
“World AIDS Awareness Day 
1990: A Video Trilogy from DIVA 
TV” shows continuously from 11 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission is $4. 
The Different 
(286 Congress Street; 482-3343) 
sponsors “An Evening Among © 
Friends,” featuring a performance 
ref Fido Rodenbeck. Donation is 

2 


Also, the DeCordova Museum 
(Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln; call 
259-8355) presents “Video Artists 
Address AIDS,” with the short 
films “A Quilt for Joey” and “Snow 
Job: The Media Hysteria of AIDS.” 
The first is a local production by 
Susan Lawrence of the making of 
a panel for the Names Project 
Memorial Quilt; the second is 
Barbara Hammer's video collage 
of representations of AIDS in the 


popular press. Also on view in the. 


Audio Visual Gallery are four pan- 
els of the NAMES quilt. 

The Howard Yezerski Gallery 
(186 South Street; call 426-8085) 


again presents “Paper Prayers,” an. 


installation inspired by the 
Japanese tradition of offering 
painted strips of paper as prayers 
to sustain good health and _to cure 
the sick. “Paper Prayers” features 
an array of paper works by 
Boston-area artists. Visitors can 
take home a prayer and make 
donations to the Boston Pediatric’ 
AIDS Project. The exhibit contin- 
ues through December 22. (“In 


the Spirit,”-a related show, Opens. . 


Thursday and features works. - 
inspired by last year’s “Paper:- 
Prayers:”) 

Finally, the on pms South 
Street; call 451 
“Meditations on 





List Visual Arts Center, ‘the exhibit 
features works by Joseph Carton, 
Cheri Eisenberg, Mags Harries and 
her Public Art Class from the 
School of the MFA, Lillian-Hsu- 
Flanders, Nancy Jenner, Magnus 
Johnstone; Caty S.- - 
Leibowitz/Candy Ass, Susan + 
Mampre, Phillip Schwartz, and 
Susan White. Today's opening * 
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1. HOME ALONE 


“Renolt-has a lot of fin playing” hs 
pia sh hapten ren dea 


| licks along as near farcical melo- “ 


talk, hosted by the curator and 
several of the. artists, next 


Pac at 2 oe ae 


Carroll's writing was born amid 
the cold glare of New York City 
streets, where he spent most of 
his adolescence hanging out, 
causing trouble, playing basket- 
ball, doing drugs, and everything 
else that your hardcore city squirt 
does. His The Basketball Diaries 
and its sequel, Forced Entries: The 
Downtown Diaries, 1971-1973, 
told the tale. He was pals with 
Patti Smith; he recOrded a couple 
of albums (including Catholic 
Boy, with its perky classic “People 
Who Died”); and he: wrote two 
books of poetry, Book’of Nods 
and Living at the Movies. He no 
longer shoots heroin into his 
veins, but he does occasionally 
come to town to give a spoken- 
word , which he 
does tonight at Man Ray, 21 
Brookline Street, Cambridge. It's a 
Great Northeast Productions-orga- 
nized event. Tickets are $10; call 
720-3434. 
MUSIC. some of the area’s best 
singer-songwriters convene at the 
Somerville Theatre in Davis 
Square for “On a Winter's Night” 
(also the title of a their new North 


“Star Records anthology): the hilar- 


ious Christine Lavin, local fave 
(with a new live album, see page 
22) Patty Larkin, John Gorka, » 
and David Wilcox. Two shows, 
at Sind 9 p.m. Call 661-1252. 
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SUNDAY 


| FILM. previnersSmte 





partes st 


hom in on the action, the film rol- 


drama.with a frivolity that nearly. 
conceals the gravity of its subtext ” 
and the pathos of its characters. At 
the Harvard-Epworth Church, 

1555 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call 
354-0837. 


erful singing and songwriting 
| have long taken her beyond the 
1 Caen MOS 
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SATURDAY: Morphine use gui- 
tar, sax, and percussion to stir up” 
a smoldering, soulful brew. A side 
project of Treat Her Right’s Mark 
Sandman (in photo), Morphine 
conglomerate THRers with ex- 
members of Three Colors and the 
Fither/Orchestra. The band do a 
Brattle Theatre Renovations 
Project benefit at Bunratty’s, 
along with Green Magnet School, 
Fertile Virgin, and the Uninvited. 
Tickets are $7; call 254-9804. (On 
Monday there’s another Brattle 
benefit, at T.T. the Bear’s, with 
Eric Martin, Kristin Hersh, 

_ Angelo (the Immortals), Greg 
Kendall, and Jimmy Ryan. Call 
492-0082.) 
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MONDAY: A group of noted 
Boston actors plus one lone the- 
ater critic convene at the 
Coolidge Corner Theatre at 8 
p-m. to present Shakespeare: 
Aspects of Love, a concert of 
readings from the Bard’s love 
scenes and sonnets. It’s the latest 
production of the Boston 
Theatre Project and features 
Sandra Shipley (in photo), 
Jonathan Epstein, Jeremiah 

Kissel, Paul O’Brien, Christopher .. 
Coucill, Geraldine Librandi, Dee 
Nelson, Frances West, and 
Boston Herald drama critic 
Arthur Friedman. Artistic direc- 
tor Skip Ascheim is at the helm 
of this BTP benefit, and tickets 
are $10, $6 for students and 
seniors. Call 864-4015. 
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Continued from page 3 : . 
country charts. Her new album, 
Interiors (Columbia; see story on 
page 14), is making waves, and 
tonight she brings an acoustic trio 
into Nightstage for two shows, at 
7:30 and 10:30 p.m. The club’s at 


Each Monday in his Boston Globe 
“Science Musings” column, Chet 
Raymo takes on topics — from 
the inherently fascinating to the 
potentially deadly-dull — and 
expounds on them with a refresh- 
ing blend of wit and knowledge. 
He’s also written a book, Honey 
Jrom Stone, and he gives a talk 
entitled “A Writer’s Search for the 


SECTION THREE 


Soul of Science,” at 7 p.m. at the 
Harvard Science Center, Oxford 
and Kirkland Streets, Cambridge. 
It’s free and sponsored by the 
Humanist Association of 
Massachusetts. Call 495-5529. 
PERFORMANCE. The Act, a 
“hot” new-wave musical-comedy 
troupe, performs sketch comedy 
and song for “Holiday Givin for 
the Homeless,” which is hosted 
by comedian Julie Barr and also 
includes coffeehouse-type music 
by Jamie Rubin and Acoustic Love 
Fest and tunes by Taylor Made. 
Proceeds benefit the Massachusetts 
Coalition for the Homeless. It’s 
happening at Venus de Milo, 
Lansdowne Street, Boston. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $12 to 
$15. Call 421-9595. 


THE WEEK 


MONDAY 


MUSIC. The worthy benefit 
blitz continues with “Songwriters 
To Benefit the Children’s AIDS 
Program at Boston City Hospital,” 
which features the Walkers, 
members of One-Eyed Jack, 
local singer Paula Cole, and Jay 
Feinstein (once of Push Push). It 
all starts at 10 p.m. at the Tam, 
1648 Beacon Street, Brookline. 
Tickets are $6; call 277-0982. 


TUESDAY 
MUSIC. At 44, Dave Holland is 
not only one of jazz’s pre-eminent 
bassists but also a hell of a ban- 
dieader. (See story on page 20.) 
Tonight through Thursday he 
brings his exciting quartet into 
Ryles in Inman Square, 
Cambridge: alto saxophonist 
Steve Coleman, guitarist Kevin 
Eubanks, and drummer Marvin 
“Smitty” Smith. Call 876-9330. 
THEATER. “The Cratchits et al.” 
is now showing at the Nickerson 
Theatre, under its official title, A 
Christmas Carol. Adapted for 
the stage by Larry Carpenter, this 
version is directed by Eric Engel 
and features Barry Abramowitz as 
the sky-borne skinflint. The 
Nickerson is located at 30 Accord 
Park Drive, Norwell. Curtain is at 
7 tonight, and tickets are $15 to 
$18, $7 for children under 15 
(through Thursday only). Call 
871-2400. 


Re: 
| WEDNESDAY _ 


MUSIC. Peter Serkin is consis- 
tently one of the most adventur- 
ous pianists on the classical cir- 
cuit. Ata Boston Symphony Hall 
open rehearsal tonight, he per- 
forms Schoenberg's Piano 
Concerto. The Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus also joins the 
rehearsal for Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia. The rehearsal begins at 
7:30 p.m., with concert perfor- 
mances scheduled for tomorrow 
through Saturday. Call 266-1492. 
PERFORMANCE. Doug Fitch 
makes his living constructing fur- 
niture; and he’s designed stage 
sets around town. One of our 
astute critics tells us that he’s also 
a funny guy and that he’s written 
The Sweating Fire Alarm, 
which he says is an “evolutionary 
comedy with a collapsing cubist 
sculpture, islands of rubble, a 
Humunikinikuapu dance, erupt- 
ing volcanoes, a nice cup of tea, 
an exploding teapot, a game of 
cards, and other phenomena.” He 
stars in the piece tonight through 
Sunday at the Kendall Center for 
the Arts, 226 Beech Street, 


Belmont. Tickets are $10, $8 for 
children; call 489-4090. 
THEATER. A Child’s 
Christmas in Wales, Dylan 
Thomas's poetic ode to 
Christmases past, comes to the 
Lyric Stage, with its assemblage of 
cranky uncles, oddball aunts, fib- 
bing grandfathers, and various 
cats. The Lyric’s at 54 Charles 
Street, Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $13.50 to $17.50, 
with discounts for students, 
children, and seniors. Call 742- 
8703. 


O 


THEATER. It's always a pleasure 
to note the ambitious ideas that 
spring from the minds of the peo- 
ple at the Children’s Theatre in 
Residence at Maudslay State Park. 
This time, Children’s Theatre 
director Theresa Linnihan comes 
to the Gloucester Stage Company 
to helm Cinderella in 
December, a new adaptation of 
the fairy tale. It’s set in 18th-centu- 
ry France and “combines high 
comedy with classic fantasy and is 
billed for all Gif not the) ages. GSC 
is located at 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $10, $6 for chil- 
dren. Call (508) 281-4099. 

Two writers race neck-and- 
neck to get published in Feeding 
the Beast, local playwright Eliza 
Wyatt’s comedy about the world 
of big-city publishing, where 
“absurd times call for absurd solu- 
tions.” Marco Zarattini, who was 
the artistic director of the now- 
defunct Nucleo Eclettico, a small 
experimental theater in the North 
End, makes a rare return to 
Boston to direct. It’s presented by 
Unit II at the Leland Center, 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m., and tickets are $8.50. 
Call 566-0083. 


Wf 


MUSIC. The only thing Béla 
Fleck and every other banjo play- 
er have in common is the number 
of strings they pick. Fleck and his 
band of outrageous virtuosi, the 
Flecktones, defy all the limits of 
their instruments (the harmonica 
player does chromatic bebop 
solos on a Marine Band, and the 
drummer doesn’t have any 
drums) to produce a spectacular, 
constantly surprising, high-energy 
blend of jazz, bluegrass, and funk. 
Catch them tonight at the 
Channel, 25 Necco Street, Boston, 
opening for Levon Helm and Rick 
Danko of the Band. Call 451-1905. 
(See preview on page 5.) 


(Banning Eyre, Carolyn Clay, 
Jon Garelick, Paul D. Lebrman, 
Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 
belped out this week.) 


TUESDAY: Our continuing troubles with Saddam Hussein remind us of how 
much we need a comic genius to put such tyrants in their place. Charlie 
Chaplin’s first talkie, The Great Dictator (1940), is a hilarious indictment of 
the Third Reich, but it made audiences pretty uneasy when it was first released 
— especially the conclusion, Charlie’s long and impassioned pacifist speech. 
Chaplin plays an amnesiac Jewish tailor who's the exact double of Tomania’s 
ranting, moustached dictator Adenoid Hynckel. A little heavy in the polemics 
and weighted by an eerie foreboding, the film still bounces with such classic 
comic scenes as Hynckel’s ballet with a huge globe. At the Cambridge Public 
Library. Call 498-9080. 


SOCSOSSSOSSSSSESSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSSOSSOSHHSHEHSSSOSSSHSSSHSHSSHSHSHSSHSSSSSSHSSHSSOSSHSSHESESOTSEOES 


WEDNESDAY: You have to order the Lounge Lizards’ new LP, Chunk, directly 
from saxophonist and frontman John Lurie’s 800 number, but the band will be 
gloriously accessible tonight for a live performance at Nightstage — and word 
has it that they've come a long way from their “fake jazz” novelty appeal of the 
early ’80s to make music that’s getting jazz fans and others to stand up and take 
notice. Shows at 7:30 and 10:30 p.m. Call 497-8200. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Lend Me a Tenor, Ken Ludwig’s Tony Award-winning 
farce, comes complete with fainting females, slamming 
doors, underhand scheming, mistaken identities, and 
romantic mess-ups. It’s arriving at the Colonial Theatre 
for a two-week run December 18 through 31; stars are 
Barry Nelson and Ron Holgate. Call 426-9366. 
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Rumors of their demise being much exaggerated, 
Zimbabwe’s irrepressible Bhundu Boys are returning to 
Boston after a two-year hiatus. In past years, their exu- 
berant guitar-based pop has raised the roofs in Boston 
clubs. This time the Bhundus bring their sweet har- 
monies and joyous rhythms to Johnny D’s, on 
December 19, a rollicking start to the holidays. Call 776- 
9667. 


SOSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSEHOSSSSSSSSESSSSOSESSSSHSESESESSSSSSSESHSEHESSHSOSSSSOSSESSOEESEEOSSESESEEEEEESESEEESESEEEEEOEEES 


Holiday-phobes take heart: A Mall and Some 
Visitors, the new show by the talented Beau Jest 
Moving Theatre, offers a less-than-traditional slant 
on the pressures of enforced cheer, endless shop- 
ping marathons, and the various rituals that keep 
us harried through the month of December. The 
show features cabaret hit Alfonso Vilallonga and 
the Cabaret Rose, and tap dancers Julia Boynton 
and Josh Hilberman. It’s not recommended for 
kids, but do come and “celebrate depression with 
a lot of performers at a very low price.” December 
13 through 15 at the C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk 
University. Call Ticketron at 720-3434. 








NEXT WEEKEND 





Béla Fleck 


t’s a rare musician who completely redefines his or her instru- 

ment. In the case of the banjo, there may be only two such 

innovators: Earl Scruggs, who rescued it from honky-tonk jan- 
gling and helped to pioneer bluegrass music; 
and Béla Fleck, who applied his vision and vir- 
tuosity to playing high-powered jazz on the 
unlikely five-string. The 31-year-old Fleck pre- 
sents his newest and most groundbreaking 
band to date, the Flecktones, at the Channel 
next Friday, 

The banjo is probably the most percussive 
string. instrument. Its taut-skinned, drum-like 
resonator lends its notes a punchy definition 
that make it the-street musician’s dream, com- 
manding the open air even without amplifica- 
tion. By the same token, the banjo’s respon- 
siveness makes it capable of great warmth and 
subtlety. Fleck established himself years ago as 
a master of banjo styles and colorings. A dar- 
ling of the new acoustic and newgrass move- 
ments, he is featured on nine Rounder releases, 
notably Drive (1988), where he collaborates brilliantly with peers 
like Tony Rice (guitar), Jerry Douglas (dobro), and Sam Bush 
(mandolin). 

Still, nothing that preceded the Flecktones revealed the extent 
of his musical ambitions. Asked to assemble his “dream band,” 
Fleck chose keyboard and chromatic-harmonica man Howard 
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Levy to lace his arpeggio picking with languorous, whining harp 
melodies and to support his bebop banjo outings with tasty jazz 
piano. Bassist Victor Wooten sounds as if he could play just about 
anything, and his clean, driving lines are matched by ballsy drum- 
ming from Roy Wooten, presumably a brother. But you won't see 
any drums on stage at the Channel. Roy gets his full and believ- 
able drum sounds using a synth-ax and a dru- 
mitar. 

The new Béla Fleck and the Flecktones 
(Warner Bros.) glistens with fine playing all 
around. On occasion it treads close to the abyss 
of bloodless jazz-fusion polish, but Fleck’s 
warm tone and snappy turn-on-a-dime arrang- 
ing save the day. Despite technical and techno- 
logical wizardry, the album maintains a human 
quality that owes a lot to its acoustic underpin- 
nings. “Sea Brazil” chugs along enchantingly, 
the band shifting to ever higher rhythmic 
plateaus over Fleck’s steady picking. 
“Hurricane Camille” displays Fleck’s winning 
command of jazz phrasing. And on “The 
Sinister Minister,” bassist Wooten solos astound- 
ingly over slinky funk. 

Great as they sound on record, the 
Flecktones are renowned for their live chemistry. The Band, who 
follow Fleck at the Channel, may find themselves pressed to earn 
their headlining slot. 

Béla Fleck and the Flecktones open for the Band December 7 at 
the Channel; call 451-19077. 

— Banning Eyre 
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Somerville 
clubs 


A month ago, the Somerville 
nightclub scene was in danger of 
disappearing. A proposal was 
before the city’s Licensing 
Commission that many club and 
restaurant owners claim would 
have put them out of business. 
The proposal called for the rolling 
back of hours for all liquor- 
licensed establishments: opening 
to be at 11 a.m. instead of 8 a.m., 
closing to be at midnight instead 
of 1 a.m. On November 19, the 
Commission voted 2-1 to reject 
the proposal. Club and restaurant 
owners have a reprieve. For now. 

The proposal was originally put 
forward by alderman Jack 
Connolly of Ward 6, who saw it as 
an issue both of “quality of life” 
and of public safety. Somerville’s 
close-packed neighborhoods, he 
said, suffered from late-night dis- 
turbances in areas like Teele and 
Davis Square, with their heavy 
concentration of clubs. What's 
more, he argued, late-night police 
power was drained by the calls 
from bars and clubs, leaving the 
rest of the city underprotected. 

For the club and restaurant own- 
ers — who banded together to 
fight the proposal as the Somerville 
Restaurant and Lounge Association 
— it was a matter of “painting 
everyone with the same brush,” 
trouble spots and well-managed 
clubs alike. Besides the reduction 
in hours, popular music clubs like 
the Willow, Johnny D’,s and Club 
III said that an earlier last call 
would make music programming 
virtually impossible. As Club III 
owner Anne Marie Carnes pointed 
out at the time, “Bands simply will 
not headline at 10:30 at night.” 

In October, the Association 
packed the Commission’s monthly 
meeting at City Hall with bused-in 
supporters. While bar owners and 
patrons made their case to the 
three-member panel, the overflow 
crowd watched on a closed-circuit 
TV in an adjacent conference 
room. Among the parade of those 
testifying, only six Somerville resi- 
dents spoke in favor of the pro- 
posal. Meanwhile, the Association 
presented a petition signed by 
4258 people, 1603 of them 
Somerville residents. 

Commission member Leonard 
Scott said that he voted against 
the proposal because of the possi- 
ble adverse economic effects. 
“These places have been in busi- 
ness for many years. They employ 
Somerville residents. I didn’t feel 
as though the hours of operation 
would make any difference as far 
as solving any [other] problems.” 

Connolly, however, may seek 
other means to affect current 
licensing policy, including the 
addition of new members to the 
Commission, possibly the 
Somerville police chief. The pre- 
sent structure, he said, and the 
results of the November 19 vote, 
leaves open the question 
“whether two people are going to 
consider policy for the entire 
community.” 








— Jon Garelick 
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cavalcade of 





by Bill Marx 


He has his grungy subjects down cold. 


SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL, written 
and performed by Eric Bogosian. 
Directed by Jo Bonney. Set designed 
by John Arnone. Lighting by Jan 
Kroeze. Sound by Bernard Fox. At the 
Wilbur Theatre through December 9. 


corrosively comic journey through the 

unwashed nether regions of the 
American male psyche — performance 
artist Eric Bogosian follows in Dante’s 
sandals. He’s like a terrified troubadour 
who not only strolls through the land of 
the lost but dramatizes the slam-dancing of 
the damned. 

Of course, the Inferno’s decor has 
changed quite a bit since the 14th century: 
the Holy Trinity has become the reigning 
trio of the show’s title, and the acidic tales 
of torment, of dastardly deeds, of cruel 
mindlessness are spewed by psychological 
bullies, paranoid druggies, and vegged-out 
survivors of the late ’60s and ’70s, 
members of an idealistic generation whose. 
lives didn’t go down the drain so much as 
up their noses. Alternately bleak, blunt, 
hilarious, and exhilarating, Bogosian’s 
cavalcade of cads and crazies includes 
prophets as well as sinners, cultural 
casualties warning us that we'd better take 
a good look around or we'll be next. “Stay 
out of Gotham City,” sneers the piece’s 


I n Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll —a 
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Eric Bogosian’s 


cads and crazies . 
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homicidal urban terrorist. We'd like to 
steer clear, but Bogosian knows there’s no 
way out of the concrete jungle. Hell is 
here. 

And Bogosian has a deadly bead on a 
number of our contemporary devils, guys 
who took the liberating promises of free 
sex, drugs, and rock music to the 
hypocritical or self-destructive limit. Sex, 
Drugs, Rock & Roll is about monsters of 
gratified desire, demented dreamers who, 
ironically, got just what they wished for. 

There are the rich scumbags like the ex- 
addict British rock musician who inanely 
preaches against narcotics (“You see, Bill, 


Theater 


the insidious thing about drugs is that you 
don’t realize, uh, I mean you're having 
such a good time, you don’t realize what a 
bad time you're having”); the cro-magnon 
morons who think the height of 
civilization is smoking joints and snorting 
coke, then chasing it all down with shots 
of Jack Daniels and champagne; and the 
paranoid nutcases who diddle about in 
fantasy worlds that give off disconcerting 
whiffs of the truth. (“Millions and millions 
of little fishies,” rants one wham-doozie, 
“are swimming around trying to get past 












the chicken bones and the orange peels 
and the syringes, and the little balled-up 
pieces of toilet paper get stuck in their 
eye.”) In each exquisitely honed 
monologue, a man’s speech betrays the 
banality within or around him. Bogosian is 


making a point about language, 
particularly about the male use of it as a 
form of power and control, that subtly 
links all the characters, winners and losers, 
together. 

Unlike Lily Tomlin, who tends to treat 
her raving bag people or sellout yuppies 
with firm but gentle raps on the wrist, 
Bogosian is both attracted and repelled by 
the nihilistic energy and dizzying linguistic 
panache of .his philanderers and 
panhandlers. His homeless types, like the 
grizzled gimp who commences the 
evening with a self-dramatizing call for 
help (“This is the situation. I need your 
money. I could be out mugging and 
stealing right now, but I don’t want to be 
doing that. I could be holding a knife up to 
your throat right now, but I don’t want to 
be doing that . . .”), would probably eat 
Tomlin’s.Trudy for breakfast. Yet this 
derelict’s ultimately affecting demand that 
he be accepted as a “human being” signals 
a Brechtian turnabout, an invitation to 
think as well as giggle about what we're 
seeing. 

So Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll isn’t just easy 
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male-bashing, though it does that chore 
with genius (the best-crushed cojones 
belong to a fast-talking creep who changes 
character and ethics with each flick of his 
forked tongue). The show’s final voice 
belongs not to an over-testosteroned oaf 
but to an insane artist whose wild talk 
about technology taking over the planet — 
microwave ovens will kill people at the 
secret order of their television sets — 
underlines Bogosian’s black-comedic 
point that the ’60s crash-landed in the '80s. 

Instead of liberating humanity, dope, 
sex, technology, and greed have 
i it. And Bogosian’s mash notes 
from those behind bars are filled with 
jittery and jaunty examples of the parlance 
of our time — each guy transgresses 
against the mother tongue with antic 
American aplomb (“That's the icing on the 
gravy”). It’s the’sharp writing that 
separates Bogosian from other icons of the 
avant-garde (read: Karen Finley), who are 
as expressive but don’t have much to 


Of course, even the chameleonic 
Bogosian has his limits. Since Sex, Drugs, 
Rock & Roll appeared here in workshop 
(first at the Institute of Contemporary Art 
and then at the American Repertory 
Theatre), the performer has added some 
new personae, principally a young black 
thug who has evolved a street theology 
out of a vision of God as a vengeful if 
clean-living sadist (“He don’t take no 
dope. He don’t flip no burgers.”) inflicting 
AIDS and earthquakes for kicks. But this 
nightmarish portrait, though it shows 
Bogosian trying to extend his range 
beyond the white male, is his least 
convincing, a piece of clumsy imitation 
rather than psychic co-habitation. The 
abstract and awkward quality of the 
writing is the tipoff: in the show’s only 
obtrusive bit of symbolism, the black 
gunman, in a church, laughs so hard at 
hearing about a merciful God that he falls 
on the ground, accidentally shooting Christ 
on the altar’s crucifix. Bogosian’s satiric 
aim is usually a lot more complex, and a 
lot less obvious, than this. 

Aside from this misfire, though, 
Bogosian has his grungy subjects down 
cold — he knows they can’t rub their 
crotches and talk at the same time. The 
druggie’s glazed-ham smile, the shark’s 
stomach rub of contentment after a 
feeding, the cocky stance:and strategically 
held beer bottle of the man who boasts 
that he’s “well endowed,” all stand as 
proof that the performer has mastered 
mucho-macho scratches and grimaces, as 
well as male bluster and blather. 

So in control is this guy that he wasn’t 
fazed by some of the technical glitches that 
plagued the preview performance I 
attended. The body mike made a rasping 
sound whenever he moved, and a tape of 
a woman doing a not-so-funny phone-sex 
come-on played for no apparent reason. 
Cif one of the show’s characters isn’t seen 
listening to it, then its inclusion is pretty 
tenuous, if not exploitive.) Bogosian 
eventually took off the mike and 
confidently went through the show; since 
Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll is being filmed 
during its Boston engagement, the sound 
and lighting problems will no doubt be 
cleared up quickly. And it was a pleasure 
to take our cues from the performer, who 
at one point told the audience to “imagine 
that it’s dark.” We may not be able to trust 
sex, drugs, and rock and roll any longer, 
but subversive artistry like Bogosian’s still 
commands not only belief but gratitude. 0 





Rest in peace 
Dugan’s Wake sleeps with the fishes 


by Gary Susman 


DUGAN’S WAKE, by Mike Neville and 
Mike Jurik. Directed by Paul Vincent. 
Lighting designed by Jon D. Alper. 
With Caesar Paul Del Trecco, Jack 
Flynn, Michael Z. Keamy, Lynne 
Moulton, Kate Moynihan, Jack Sheri- 
dan, and Arthur Roderick. At Night- 
stage, Fridays through Saturdays in- 
definitely. 


efore the performance of Dugan’s 
B Wake that I attended, the play’s 

producer approached me with a 
handwritten note that amounted to a 
disclaimer. It asked me to remember that 
“Dugan's Wake is a lighthearted 
evening’s night out,” requested that I not 
compare it to the sort of drama produced 
at, say, the Wilbur, and pleaded that 
“entertainment and value” be the criteria 


for my review. 

I’m not sure what Richard Lizotte 
thought I’d been watching lately, or 
whether he is aware that cabaret shows 
like Dugan’s Wake, which serve comedy 
and death along with drinks or dinner, 
have become the most prevalent mode of 
dramatic expression in Boston, thanks to 
Shear Madness and its stepchildren. 
Nonetheless, I chose to take him at his 
word and appraise the show for 
lightheartedness, entertainment, and 
value. 

Which is why I’m distressed to report 
that Dugan’s Wake fails to meet even the 
non-exacting standards it has set for itself. 
The play is more lightheaded or 
lightwitted than lighthearted, and, at just 
under an hour and a half, light in running 
time, too. 


It’s too bad, because playwrights Mike 
Neville and Mike Jurik begin with a 
promising premise. With its story of a 
mob boss who has just died but who 
returns to haunt his heir apparent, 
Dugan’s Wake is supposed to be a satire 
on both Boston's Irish organized-crime 
scene and the traditional Irish attitudes 
toward death. 

The late Dugan ostensibly ran a Boston 
crime syndicate involved in everything 
from drugs to phone-sex lines, but the 
play’s gangsters are too inept even to run a 
fever. Not that you can tell the guys are 
locals; Boston references that might add 
color and easy laughs for area audiences 
are used so sparingly that one suspects the 
playwrights wished to avoid offending any 
Irish crime bosses who might bé in 
attendance. 

The death aspect is a little more 
entertaining. The only lively part of the 
play is the wake itself, in which Dugan's 
survivors offer variations on the theme, 
“Dugan may have been a [insert string of 
derogatory adjectives here] sonuvabitch, 
but there was something about the guy.” 
As the wake is also the scene for electing a 


new boss, the family almost come to 
verbal and physical blows. Unfortunately, 
everybody makes nice. The End. A little 
conflict, supposedly the sine qua non of 
drama, would have been enjoyable but is 
apparently beyond the reach of the play's 
creators. 

I don’t want to embarrass the actors by 
revealing their contributions to this fiasco; 
I’m sure some of them would prove 
capable elsewhere. Jack Flynn deserves 
mention for his Jackie Gleason-like turn as 
Jimmy, the would-be boss whose volatile 
temper makes him a heart attack waiting 
to happen, but even he can’t prevent the 
play from becoming its own funeral. 

As for value, does a barely watchable 
play that, without the leisurely inter- 
mission, takes about 70 minutes of stage 
time yet charges $15.50 to $17.50 for a 
ticket (drinks are extra) sound like a 
bargain? I know theater critics shouldn't 
encourage audiences to choose the screen 
over the stage, but you can get at least 
twice as many chuckles for less than half 
the price at current Irish-gangster flicks 
like Miller’s Crossing and State of Grace — 
and they're not comedies. Q 





Dear 
Abbey 


Ireland struts 
its Playboy 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE. WESTERN 
WORLD, by John Millington Synge. 
Directed by Vincent Dowling. Set 
designed by Noel Sheridan. Costumes 
by Anne Cave and Rachel Pigot-Judd. 
Lighting by Tony Wakefield. With 
Roma Downey, Macdara O Fatharta, 
John Cowley, Niall O’Brien, Peadar 
Lamb, Frank McCusker, Nuala Hayes, 
and David Kelly. Presented by the 
Abbey Theatre at the Colonial Theatre 
through December 2. 


hristy Mahon, the pa-bashing 

“hero” of The Playboy of the West- 

ern World, spends a fair amount of 
time mooning into a mirror. But his 
countrymen didn’t much like looking into 
the mirror that was John Millington Synge’s 
magnificent play. When it debuted at 
Dublin’s Abbey Theatre (now dubbed the 
National Theatre of Ireland), in 1907, the 
audience reacted rather like the Wicked 
Queen in Snow White upon being in- 
formed by ber glass that she’d been 
usurped as the fairest of them all — by 
attempting murder by fruit. 

The play survived, of course, to become 
the prize potato in Ireland’s remarkably 
fecund dramatic soil. And truth to tell, the 
opening-night riot had as much to do with 
the playboy’s scandalous third-act 
declaration of faithfulness to his true love 
— he wouldn’t forsake her, he says, “if 
you brought me a drift of chosen females, 
standing in their shifts itself’ —- as with 
Synge’s indictment of Irish fickleness and 
barbarity. (Apparently items of female 
underwear were not yet considered an 
appropriate ingredient of stage 
vocabulary.) But Yeats, trying as usual to 
up the common denominator of Dublin’s 
groundilings, had a migraine that night. ~ 
_ The present-day-Abbey Theatre, more of: 
‘a-sacred institution than.an insurrectionary 
band, is now wandering the land — our 
land, that is — like Christy Mahon, with its 
production of The Playboy. And if the 
Abbey hasn’t left any split paternal pates in 
its wake, its hands, and other appendages, 
can hardly be said to be bloodless. Oh, the 
production’s first act is a little generically; 
quaint. But after intermission, director: 
Vincent Dowling gets its sword into that 
elusive two-headed beast, Tragicomedy, 
and twists with a vengeance. There is no 
play I can think of that so splendidly 
intermingles, rather than veers among, folk 
comedy, lyrical romance, and point-blank 
savagery. And the Abbey proves itself, in 
Synge’s remarkable third act, a genre- 
melting pot worthy of Julia Child. Or 
should I make that Graham Kerr? -* 

The “playboy of the Western world” is 
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Macdara O Fatharta, Roma Downey, Frank McCusker: folk comedy, lyric romance 





not, in this context, a ladies’ man with a lust 
for stapled stomachs but a puling young 
fellow who, to his own amazement, proves 
himself first as a con artist and then as a 
jock. (The term “playboy,” we are informed 
by a handy-dandy glossary in the program, 
means both “hoaxer” and “athlete.”) Synge’s 
use of the word is both sincere and satiric, 
since the unlikely hero eventually acquires a 

strength — extraordinary enough 


in this ordinary corner of nowhere, 
where his defection is mourned — but 
remains ignoble. 


_ Having wandered ragged, hungry, and 
cringing into the County Mayo pub where 
the play is set, young Christy Mahon 
admits he’s on the run, having just killed 
his abusive father with a spade. This 
perceived act of derring-do makes him a 
local hero, in the eyes of the ignorant town 
folk, in the eyes of smoldering-eyed 
publican’s daughter Pegeen Mike; ‘and 
finaly.in the eyes of the perpetrator 
himself — who undergoes a personality 
change tantamount to Jekyll and Hyde 
without the hair growth. Of course, when 
the disreputable old da shows up, his head 
bloody. but -unbisected, Christy losés his 
cachet. The town turns on him and then, 
when he tries to re-win its idolatry by re- 
murdering the old man, turns vicious. As 
Pegeen Mike informs his uncomprehend- 
ing, person, he’s taught her “that there’s a 
great gap between a gallous story and a 

irty deed.” 


The Abbey. production-emphasizes the 
primitiveness of Synge’s County Mayo — 
it’s like a cross between Appalachia and 
New Orleans, where everyone’s poorer 
than the coal miner’s daughter but drunker 
than the sons of Ed McMahon. Christy 
seems struck by his good fortune, landing 


in the pub of Irish rascal Michael James 
Flaherty and his daughter Pegeen Mike (he 
even inventories the half-dozen teacups as 
if they were the crown jewels). But in 
painter Noel Sheridan's design, the place is 
a squat adobe-esque shack beneath a 
flaming abstract sky. Outside, the cows are 
“breathing and sighing in the stillness of 
the air”; inside, Michael James and his 
farmer-buddies Philly and Jimmy are 
preparing to get shit-faced at a wake (a 
party later described, with breathless pride 
in its success, as featuring “five men, aye, 
and six men, stretched out retching 
speechless on the holy stones”). 

Director Dowling, an Irish expatriate 
who returned to his native Dublin to 
prepare this production for its American 
tour, has commented on the aptness of 
The Playboy — with its preposterous 
myth-building, , followed by myth 
detonation — to our particular place and 
time. But-what really attracts him to the 
work, he says; is its blend.of tenderness 
and violence, two sides of a coin that 
rattles in-everyone’s pocket. And sure 
enough, the juxtaposition between farce 
and tragedy in.the work is matched by that 
of brutality and romance. 

Pledging their troth in a prose that makes 
most poetry look low-wattage (“If I wasn’t 
a good Christian, it’s on my naked knees 
I'd be saying my prayers and paters to 
every jackstraw. you have roofing your 
head, and every stony pebble is paving the 
laneway to your door”), Christy and 
Pegeen Mike are like Shakespearean 
lowlifes being dubbed by Romeo and 
Juliet. And in the Abbey’s rendering, the 
charmingly eager Frank McCusker and 
luminous Roma Downey scale the play’s 
language like seasoned climbers, making it 
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, and point-blank savagery 


MARTHA SWOPE/NATIONAL THEATRE OF IRELAND 


sound at once gorgeous and just-spilled- 
out. Which makes it all the more appalling 
that, half an hour later, a hardened Pegeen, 
her hair a witchy tangle, is methodically 
preparing a torch to singe her suitor’s shins 
and make him more responsive to the 
invitation of a lynching party. 

Of course, the Abbey is a legendary stock 
company, and there’s some stock stuff in 
this production, albeit done to a T. The Old 
Mahon of David Kelly, though nasty and 
nimble, is a little long on Gabby Hayes-ism 
for my taste, and the Philly and Jimmy of 
Niall O’Brien and Peadar Lamb are like a 
pickled-Irish Larry and Darryl. Still, their 
timing, all syrup and bluster respectively, is 
sublime, and their enactment of requisite, 
reeling, native drunkenness is a ‘set piece 
worthy of bronzing. 

By contrast, the mischievous, waxing 
Michael James of John Cowley. is mercifully 
underplayed. Nuala Hayes-is lusty-over- 
lonely, if a tad Mediterranean, as the 
Widow Quin (who'll cut just about any 
deal, with or without a husband in the 
bargain, if it ensures her getting a load of 
manure at Michaelmas). And Macdara O 
Fatharta; as Pegeen’s-jilted wimp fiancé, 
the priest-cowed Shawn Keogh, manages a 
character who's both the butt of jokes and 
the salt of the earth, and touching to boot. 

Together this fine ensemble, if too tame 
to start a riot, bring their God- and sod- 
ridden characters springing, and Synging, 
off the page. They're a bad, boisterous, 
hooched-out; and hypocritical lot, the 
citizens of The Playboys County Mayo. But 
like Old Mahon and Bruce Willis, they’re 
real diehards, too. And we could all, 
regardless of ethnicity, do worse than 
spend an evening gazing in the mirror at 
Abbey’s Irish rogues. QO 





Timothy Crowe: 7 crotchety 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, by Charles 


Cumming. Directed by Hall. Set and 
lighting designed by Eugene Lee. 
Costumes by William Lane. Choreo- 
graphy by Sharon Jenkins. With 
Jonathan Fried, Timothy Crowe, Barry 
Press, Fred Sullivan Jr., Dan Welch, 
Allen Oliver, Howard London, Barbara 
Orson, Janice Duclos, Patricia Mc- 
Guire, and Anne Scurria. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, Providence, 
through December 


Christmas Carol flies by‘at Trinity 


Rep, both figuratively and literally. 
The 80-minute whirlwind adapt- 
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Trinity's old-guard 
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by Carolyn Clay 





MARK MORELLI/TRINITY REPERTORY COMPANY 


ation of Dickens’s novella this year 
features a petrified Scrooge who, in the 
company of Jacob Marley’s holiday- 
phantom escort service, wings it over the 
London sootscape like Mary Martin, on a 
wire. Just call him Piker Pan. 

The irony is that, while the American 
Repertory Theatre puts on that unlikely 
holiday-classic The Homecoming, Trinity Rep 
is throwing its own homecoming. Former 
artistic director Adrian Hall is in town to stage 
the annual production of his and Richard 
Cumming’s adaptation’ of the Scrooge 
schmooze, with a panoramic production 





But this family reunion, unlike some, is 
guaranteed not to bore children. No, you 
won't find the tykes smoking behind the 
barn while the adults tipple and eat pie. 
Because this Christmas Carol, goosed 
along by a Dickensian reader/ringmaster 
(new to the work this year), is so fast and 
furiously sentimental it’s dizzying — even 


for those of us who, unlike the sky-flying . 


skinflint, remain earthbound. 

The most negative result of the Hall- 
Cumming telescoping is a tendency 
toward cartoon — a danger that, let’s face 
it, has beset this material since before 
Scrooge McDuck. Interestingly, Crowe cuts 
into the caricature by pumping the miser, 
once he gets a gander at his rottenness 
past and present, full of genuine, fearful, 
lip-quivering anguish. But what really adds 
dark buttressing to the holiday frivol is the 
narration by Jonathan Fried. Like the 
surprisingly dissonant music by Cumming 
(chimes and synthesizer), it mutes the 
traditional merrymaking by mortals and 
ectoplasm alike, with sharp Dickens 
description of the “crime, filth, and misery” 
amid which Scrooge brandishes his 
pronouncements about prisons and 
workhouses and “decreasing the surplus 
population.” 

Moreover, in: light of Trinity's recent 
strife, there is something heartwarming 
about the assimilation into the old-guard 
acting-company Of this fine actor brought in 





by departed artistic director Anne Bogart. 
Fried doesn’t seem entirely comfortable 
with the gestural flourishing asked of him 
by Hall, but his presence suggests a 
melding a la Brady Bunch. And his fire 
contributes significantly to the speed- 
roasting of the old Christmas chestnut. 

Of course, Hall has always known how 
to breathe life onto the stage, like God 
giving mouth-to-mouth to the world. And 
this Christmas Carol is characteristically 
full of the hubbub that makes its quiet 
moments (Scrooge’s exquisitely painful cry 
of recognition, upon encountering the 
apparition of his neglected fiancée Belle) 
powerful. 

Oh, the Cratchits are hoky, as always; at 
least Anne Scurria brings a relieving 
waspishness to Mrs. C. Barry Press’s burly 
Marley, tightly breeched, painted white, 
and banging his chains, plays like a cross 
between Billy Idol and Paul Bunyan. And 
Barbara Orson, as the velvet-bustled Ghost 
of Christmas Present, looks like Mrs. Santa 
with a table up her dress (though I did like 
her shrewd, repeated invocation of 
Scrooge’s “workhouses” remark). 

But the bottom line is that A Christmas 
Carol has its way with us, carrying us off, 
with its nightcapped nipcheese of a flyboy, 
to a Neverland of miracles and grit and‘ 
gruesomeness, where happiness is a warm 
turkey — guaranteed, then as now, to be 
picked to the bone by brute necessity. OQ 
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Denise Pons and Geoffrey Rhue: deliciously exotic 


Nutcracker. Although this may not be 

scandal material for the likes of the 
National Enquirer, 1 can already hear the 
titters coming from those who think that if 
you’ve seen one Nutcracker, you've seen 
‘em all. 

Allow me to contradict that popular 
misconception. The Nutcracker differs 
from most major ballets in that it has many 
soloist roles, so this may be the one time 
during the ballet season that a lesser- 
known company dancer gets to take 
center stage. The dancer grows artistically; 
we in the audience get a glimpse at a 
possible future star. 

In Boston, at least, ballet enthusiasts 
seem to have figured this out: each year 
some 150,000 return to see Boston Ballet's 
Nutcracker. With choreography by artistic 
director Bruce Marks and former assistant 
artistic director Bruce Wells, Boston 
Ballet’s production is a visual feast full of 
all the colors and bustling activity of the 
season, a production long on sugar-coated 
dreams and dancing. 

At the heart of The Nutcracker is the 
children — on stage and in the audience. 
To see the wonder and joy of Christmas, 
and life, through the eyes of a child is to 
have your own innocence renewed. 
Leading the children on stage is little Lian- 
Marie Holmes, who is playing Clara for the 
third year in a row. Her being the daughter 
of Anna-Marie Holmes (Bruce Marks’s 
assistant) might lead to some cries of 
favoritism — Lian-Marie’s sweetly 
convincing portrayal, however, quiets any 
such concerns. When the magnificent tree 
grows up to the rafters, it’s her gaze of 
delight that allows you to acknowledge 
the chills running up and down your 
spine. Ryan Billia is a cute Fritz with a 


I have a confession to make. I like The 


mischievous streak who looks properly 
and sorely scolded after misbehaving. 
Former company member Vadim 
Strukov has retumed to reprise the role of 
Drosselmeyer, for which he has garnered 
much praise. I wasn't as impressed at the 
two preview performances I attended last 
weekend. His manner is fussy and rather 
doddering; his eccentricity is weird, not 
endearing. Most annoying is his timing. He 
seems to be going for large, theatrical 


movements that will carry to the back of * 


the house; it’s like watching a badly 
dubbed movie. The well-rehearsed 
children in this production save any 
faltering moments in the party scene with 
their rosy-cheeked cheer. The battle scene 
disappoints, however: it starts out 
entertainingly enough, then dwindles 
down to having the mice and the soldiers 


line out on opposite sides of the stage, all 
hopping up and down as if to keep warm. 

Drosselmeyer’s pride and joy are his 
lifelike dolls, Harlequin and Columbine, 
the Dancing Bear (more on him later), and 
of course the Nutcracker Prince. Carlos 
Santos and Shawn Mahoney are both 
handsome, regal Princes straight out of 
any little girl’s fairy tale. It’s a thankless 
role; first the dancer must attempt to look 
somewhat, well, dancerly while wearing 
that huge Nutcracker head, and then when 
the thing finally comes off, it’s time just to 
sit and look pretty while everyone else 
dances. 3 

The snow scene is my favorite part of 
The Nutcracker, with the softly falling 
flakes and what sounds like a choir,.of 


, 


JAYE R. PHILLIPS 


angels providing the backdrop for the 
Snow Queen and King and the 
Snowflakes. Friday night’s tempo was 
rather brisk, and the corps were up to the 
challenge. This is one scene where it 
would be beneficial to sit up in the 
balcony; the snowflakes make lovely 
patterns in the snow with their sweeping 
pencil turns. 

Susanna Vennerbeck and Roland Price 
pair nicely as the Snow Queen and King, 
their extensions and jumps at an even 
level. Price is a solid partner who takes 
Vennerbeck out of a pirouette into a 
sweeping grand jeté and then back down 
with nary a sound. I’ve found 
Vennerbeck’s energy uneven in the past; 
here, she held herself together for the 
entire section and gave a shiniag 
performance. The Sunday-matinee pairing 
of Dierdre Myles and Karl Condon was 
marred by Myles’s glitzy smile. She’s a 
lovely dancer; she needs to tone down the 
hard sell. 

The second-act Palace of the Sweets 
quickly dispenses of any storyline; in fact, 
after act one, Drosselmeyer gets a curtain 
bow and then he’s outta there. Clara and 
the Nutcracker Prince are the honored 
guests for whom the Sweets perform. This 
act has had a little tinkering with in the 
past few years, resulting in new Coffee, 
Tea, and Marzipan dances. The Coffee is a 
balletic version of Twister for a woman 
and two men. Denise Pons, Geoffrey 
Rhue, and Mark Massey, though they 
looked deliciously exotic,.had trouble and 
got tangled in some ungainly positions. 
Tea has changed for the better, using the 
more traditional Chinese banner dance 
instead of the usual slightly offensive 


» Stereotypical movements. 


And then there’s the new Marzipan 
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section (redone last year). Marzipan is one 
of the hardest Nutcracker dances to sell — 
girls with flutes, girls with funny little hats, 
Marzipan shepherdesses, Marzipan fairies 
— just what does it all mean? Marks 
decided to skip the flutes and go with the 
fluff, resulting in a veritable three-ring 
circus. Imagine this, if you will: the 
Marzipan Shepherd.in the middle of the 
stage, executing pirouettes 4 la seconde; 
his Marzipan Shepherdess piquéing 
around him; and four shepherdesses 
dragging little lambs behind them like 
soap On a rope. It’s the most tasteless thing 
to cross the Wang Center stage since Franz 
the Dancing Bear arrived courtesy of 
Filene’s. (No, the bear still hasn’t grown on 
me.) 

It’s the tried and true that continue to be 
the real crowd pleasers, and the meat of 
the production. Karen Scaizitti léads the 
men in Chocolate as if she’d been saving 
up every ounce of playful lust — her 
repertoire consists largely of comparatively 
naive roles. By now, the name Karl 
Condon is synonymous with that of the 
Russian dance. He’s the most personable 
dancer in the company, likable no matter 
what he’s dancing. For the 60-odd seconds 
that he’s on stage, the world is in his . 
hands, and at his feet, hanging onto his 
every barrel jump and Russian split and 
finally to his exhilarating “Hey!” 

Boston Ballet’s Waltz of the Flowers is 
pretty and flowing, with some of the most 
musical choreography for the Dew Drop 
Fairy that I’ve ever seen. Kyra Strasberg 
simply radiated from head to toe Friday 
night, sailing through renversés and 
fouettés on gossamer wings. There’s one 
moment when she swoops her arms back 
and forth as if shooting an arrow, and it’s 
really her own star shooting into the 
universe. Julie Bacon also turned in a 
wonderful performance, but one longs for 
more lyricism in her body. She could stand 
to gain a few pounds; it might take the 
sharp edge off, making her look more 
womanly and less anorectic. 

Still, it’s the elusive Sugar Plum Fairy 
and her Cavalier who rule this lavender, 
sea-green, and powder-blue land. 
Principal Jennifer Gelfand was paired with 
new soloist Alexandre Kedrov (formerly 
with the Bolshoi) for the Sunday matinee. 
The logic behind Kedrov’s appointment is 
not immediately clear; the men’s ranks 
could fill these lead roles (with careful 
nurturing), and as yet there is no 
indication that Kedrov boasts any 
exceptional talent. Time will tell, I 
suppose. Gelfand, as usual, had some 
extraordinary tricks up her sleeve, like her 
lightning-quick chainé turns, and her 
fouetté combination, which alternated 
between breathtakingly slow, controlled 
revolutions and sharp doubles. Now ‘that 
we've seen what she can do technically 
(and we are duly awed), it’s time for more. 
Are dramatics and musical phrasing skills 
that can be learned? 

The partnership of ex-English National 
Ballet dancers Trinidad Sevillano and 
Patrick Armand is nothing. short of 
miraculous. These two are locked in each 
other's eyes from the moment they step on 
stage, their movements fluidly 
interlocking, the grand pas de deux taken 
to unforeseen heights of depth and 
feeling. The romantic drama of 
Tchaikovsky’s music is.underscored and 
matched by the ardor between them. 
Whereas most Sugar Plums and Cavaliers 
look as if they'd slept in a bed of cotton 
candy, you know that this pair do more 
than sleep in that bed. 

When have supported pirouettes. ever 
been so unfrantic? When Sevillano and 
Armand do go for the eight or nine, it is 
because the music takes them there, not 
for any mortal reason like showing off. 
Sevillano conveys the beauty of subtlety 
and understatement, never pushing for 
something that’s not there (but more often 
than not it is there). Armand is coolly 
elegant in his strong and secure variation, 
which he presents as effortless. Friday 
night the intensity level became too much 
for Sevillano, who pooped out at the end, 
but stamina can be built. Such a 
partnership usually takes years to 
develop; just imagine where this one can 

0. 
. Attending The Nutcracker can be 
wonderful. Yes, there will be kids ttiere, 
lots of them, probably sitting right next to 
you. They will whine a little, go out to the 
bathroom a few times, ask a lot of loud 
questions and maybe even cry, But they’ll 
also ooh and aah at the magic, laugh at the 
gags, and suddenly fall silent when 
something beautiful is happening. In other 
words, they’ll act out what you are feeling 
deep down in your heart. 
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James Caan: the grace of a silent comic 


MISERY. Directed by Rob Reiner. 
Written by William Goldman, based 
on the novel by Stephen King. With 
ismene Caan. Kathy Bates, Richard 


Frances S$ and 
pote Bacall. A Columbia Pictures 
release. At the tktktk. 


rue success means holding your 

fans in contempt — that at least is 

the message of Rob Reiner’s 
adaptation of Stephen King’s reflexive 
thriller Misery. Although King’s bestseller 
characterized the teeming millions of his 
audience as a single, hideous, castrating 
female, the tone was more self-critical than 
sexist, smug, or self-righteous. As in-all 
genuine horror stories, the monster in this 
novel embodied an inner conflict — in this 
case a popular writer’s fear of being a hack 
versus his craving for the big bucks and 
adulation that being a hack can bring. 

But such introspection is beyond Reiner. 
Instead of a nightmare, he creates a 
scapegoat. His Misery is a misogynist, 
elitist diatribe that disdains pulp 
conventions at the same time it exploits 
them. It’s a Fatal Attraction without the 
attraction, as flat in its thrills and fitful 
comedy as it is sour in its point of view, 

The Misery of the title is Misery Chastain, 
the 19th-century heroine of a series of 




























performance of Kathy Bates. 


inevitable as Die Hard III. 


actor is.” 


would like to change that because I 


OS ANGELES — Misery has its rewards, if only the 


Given that her role as Annie Wilkes calls for 
Bates to be either syrupy sweet or seething with anger, 
Bates’s first foray into the limelight is not particularly 
adventurous in terms of acting. But it is a risky way to 
start a screen career, because no matter how acclaimed 
as a New York stage actress you may be (and this lady 
is considered one of American theater’s finest), when 
your last name is Bates and in your first starring role 
you play a deluded psychopath, typecasting is as 


Bates says that when she receives an offer to play 
another lunatic, she’ll turn it down. “I'll just have to 
say no. Unfortunately, Hollywood really 
typecasts. They can’t wait to find a niche to 
put you in, and then they never get you out 
of it. I'm really not interested in playing any 
one kind of role. It’s just contrary to what an 


In contrast to her co-star, James Caan, who 
after almost three decades in Hollywood says 
it’s a “silly, whorish goddamned business,” 
Bates seems to’ have some faith in the system. She's 
hopeful that she can make the transition from stage to 
screen without losing her integrity as an actress. 

Even so, she dreads the celluloid mentality that 
demands leading women be movie-star beautiful. “I 
can’t stand that typecasting, and all my life I’ve 
gotten it from casting directors: ‘You’ve got to 
lose 20 pounds; you gotta do this to do this, 
you got to do that to do that.’ I really 





Kathy Bates: as subtle a range as two notes will permit 


Grim reader 


Rob Reiner puts Stephen King 
out of his Misery 


by Peter Keough 


romance novels that have earned Paul 
Sheldon (James Caan) a following of King- 
sized proportions. But Sheldon yearns for 
more than a perennial spot on the bestseller 
list; he wants the immortality of Art. So he 
kills off Misery in print, hides away in a 
Rocky Mountain motor lodge, and writes a 
magnum opus about ghetto kids. The 


manuscript tucked under his arm, he drives ° 
off to New York and the anticipated 


acclaim of the New York Times Baok 
Review. But a snowstorm drives his car 





the road, and he’s rescued by his number. 


one fan, Annie Wilkes (Kathy Bates). 
_In King’s novel, Annie is obsessed with 
Misery, not her creator. In the film,-though, 





Typecasting call 


Kathy Bates and Rob Reiner look to break out of the mold 


think women need it to be changed. We’ve been so 
pigeonholed about what we have to look like, and it is 
damaging to think that you have to look that way. Why 
can’t you enjoy being what you look like?” 

The specter of typecasting has already haunted her. 
Although she won an Obie for the role of Frankie, the 
desperate middle-aged woman in Terrence McNally’s 

Frankie and Johnny at the Claire de Lune, the character 
will be played by Michelle Pfeiffer in the film version. 
= And though Bates is the best thing about Misery, 
even crazy Annie Wilkes lost some depth in her 
» 7 transition from the novel to the movie. The liberal 
adaptation has to do with Reiner’s far-sighted 
vision for the film, which he intended as a 
parable about the way popular-culture icons can 
become chained to their public identity. “What 
*. attracted me to this book,” Reiner explains, “was 
mw the dilemma of a successful writer who becomes 
trapped by his own success and has to face his 
demons in order to: extricate himself and move 
on and grow as an artist.” 
* Reiner notes that Sheldon’s desire to break 
me out of his mold as a romance novelist mirrors 
§ Reiner’s own battle with typecasting. In the 
mid '70s, he struggled to overcome his fame as 
3 Meathead in the popular TV series Ail in the 
» Family and begin a directing career. “I had to 
F face a lot of my own personal demons in 
’ trying to figure out how I was going to make 
that transition. That’s what I wanted to 















she’s in love with Sheldon the celebrity. 
She’s been following him — on the talk 
shows, in People magazine, on the roads 
near the motor lodge; and she knows his 
movements so well that she’s on the spot 
when he has his accident. A registered nurse 
with a homicidal past, she sets his fractured 
legs, forces him to burn the “filth” of his 
precious new manuscript, and “inspires” 
him to bring Misery back in a new novel. 
She’s Florence Nightingale with a nasty 
temper and a sledgehammer. Sheldon bides 
time by writing a bad book, all the while 
feebly scheming for escape and revenge. 
Bates and Caan endow their characters 
with more humanity than the material 
warrants. Caan elevates Sheldon’s physical 
frustrations with the grace of a silent 
comic. His strained equanimity and 
incredulous mugging when Annie lets fly 
one of the many bats in her belfry provide 
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most of the film's few funny moments. But 
unlike the character in the novel, this 
Sheldon is a saint as well as a victim. He’s 
a just-say-no kind of guy, eschewing 
cigarettes and booze (except for the ritual 
smoke and snort celebrating the 
completion of a work in progress) and 
even the painkillers Annie supplies for his 
injuries. And his new work is apparently 
everything he pretends it to be — he’s a 
misunderstood genius, a virtual van Gogh. 
Bates brings to Annie Wilkes as subtle a 
range as two notes — cloying sweetness 
and uncontrollable fury — will permit. But 
she’s a grotesque designed for easy 
loathing. As if liking Sheldon’s work 
weren't proof enough of her bad taste, she 
also loves Liberace, adds spam to her 
meatloaf, and pronounces Dom Perignon 
with a hard “g.” She’s the philistine ogre 
who stands between Sheldon — Reiner, 
too, presumably — and artistic fulfillment. 
But more than that, she’s Big Nurse, the 
nagging wife, and the devouring mother 
combined. King was shrewd enough to 
see her as a temptation as well as a terror 
— the lure of surrender, complacency, the 
womb, death. For Reiner she’s not just an 
adolescent fantasy, she’s an infantile one. 
Like King, he’s made his misery a woman 
— one to be not comprehended, but 
destroyed. QO 











make a film about, and I used this 
story as a venue for that.” 
—_ Mark Smoyer 
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Krystyna Janda: intensity mistaken for greatness? 


Third degree 


Bugajski’s Interrogation provides few answers 


by Charles Taylor 

INTERROGATION. Written and 
directed by Richard Bugajski. With 
Krystyna Janda, Janusz Gajos, Adam 
Ferency, Holland, and Anna 


Romantowska. A Circle Releasing 
Corporation release. At the Coolidge 


few weeks ago, there was a report 
Az the network evening news 
about a humane society’s attempt 
to rally support for a bill requiring dog and 
cat owners to have their pets neutered. To 
bring home to the public just what 
happens to many of the animals the 
society harbors, workers euthanized a 
puppy in front of a television film crew. It 
didn’t matter that we all know humane 
societies have to kill animals, or that the 
purpose of this shock tactic was to save 
other animals from the same fate. The 
filming of the puppy’s death for the sole 
purpose of making a point, even though 
he would have been killed anyway, was 
the purest form of exploitation, a gross 
indignity heaped upon the ultimate 
cruelty. 
The Polish film Interrogation is not a 
documentary; yet I suspect that much of 
the praise it has garnered has to do as 


Reel world 


much with its subject — political torture 
under Stalin — as with its having been 
suppressed for seven years. (Completed in 
1982, a few months after the declaration of 
martial law, the movie was banned and 
then, in 1985, smuggled out of Poland on 
videocassette when writer-director Richard 
Bugajski emigrated to Canada.) Still, 
watching this film; I felt much as I did 
seeing that puppy die, revolted not only 
by the act, but by the way suffering was 
put to didactic purposes. 

Interrogation, which begins in 1952, 
tells the story of Tonia (Krystyna Janda), a 
cabaret singer who, made jealous by her 
husband, accepts the invitation of two 
men to go out drinking. The pair turn out 
to be secret police, and they take her to a 
prison where, over a series of months, she 
is. interrogated and tortured, moving from 
naiveté (believing she’ll be released as 
soon as her captors discover she knows 
nothing) to moral stubbornness (she 
refuses to make up a story implicating an 
alleged subversive she had a one-night 
stand with, even though it would save her 
skin). 

Along the way, you see Tonia stripped 
and vaginally searched (briefly) while 
passed out drunk. Later she’s beaten, 


Documentary filmmaking hits the streets 


by Peter Keough 


“AMERICAN INDEPENDENTS: 
PERSONAL EXPLORATIONS.” A 
collection of recent documentary 
films screening Thursday, December 
6, at the MFA. 


he accessibility of new film and 

video technology has made 

everyone a potential documentary 
moviemaker. The films and videos in the 
MFA series “American Independents: 
Personal Explorations” reflect this 
increased intimacy. Whether the subjects 
are family tragedies, historical disasters, or 
the ecstasy of pure form, the works are 
fired by the exuberance of personal 
involvement and spontaneous discovery. 

In some cases, that spontaneity comes 
from the filmmaker’s lack of experience 
with the medium. Natalie Sternberg’s One 
Banana, Two Bananas (1989) began as a 
project for an introductory film class. Stuck 
for a subject, Sternberg decided to film her 
mother, who suffered from multiple 
sclerosis. She continued filming footage on 
video for the next year and a half, and the 
result is a record not only of her mother’s 
deterioration but of her family’s and 
friends’ efforts to cope. 

The presence of Sternberg’s camera, 
awkwardly wielded though it is, serves to 
cut through the social euphemism and half- 
hearted joking to point out the obvious: 


that a person is dying and despite the 
physical degradation of the disease is doing 
so with dignity. Sternberg’s ingenuousness 
preserves the subject from sentimentality; a 
scene in which she unsuccessfully assists 
her mother going to the bathroom is 
harrowing but unexploitive: it makes us 
witness what we would prefer to deny, and 
So restores its humanity. 

A more calculated and objective record 
of the deterioration of a family member is 
Walter Brock and Stephen Roszell’s A 
Season in Hell (1990). At first the Hatfield 
family seem normal, if eccentric. Then 
troubling symptoms emerge. Robert, the 
rail-thin father, relates that his most vivid 
memory of his courtship is the first meal his 
obese wife cooked for him. Robin, the 
hefty older daughter, recalls how her father 
refused to let her use make-up, or even 
shave her legs. And gradually it becomes 
clear that Regina, the younger daughter, 
suffers from a devastating eating disorder. 

As with Sternberg’s film, A Season in 
Hell chronicles a disease over several 
years, and the images become 
claustrophobic as the victim gets drawn 
into an all-consuming obsession with 
binging, purging, counting calories, and 
undergoing therapy. TV ads flaunting sexy 
slenderness are intercut with incriminating 
interviews with the family; Brock and 
Roszell suggest that the disease is not only 


kicked, mentally abused; she’s put in a cell 
that fills with water until she almost 
drowns; she gets urine poured down her 
throat; she bites her own wrist open in a 
suicide attempt. Bugajski relentlessly 
catalogues the dirt, the cold, the lice, the 
rats, the lack of privacy in prison life, as 
well as the sufferings of the other 
prisoners. In one scene, a pregnant 
woman prisoner is slapped by a guard 
when she cries out during labor; 
subsequently her infant and other babies 
born in the hospital are taken from their 
screaming mothers (one of the cheapest 
and most effective melodramatic devices a 
movie can employ). The point of all this is 
— guess what folks? — innocent people 
were tortured under Stalin. 

I’m not being flip with that conclusion, 
or squeamish with that description. If a 
movie is going to put us through an ordeal 
of this sort, if it wants to take on the 
horrors of Stalinism, it has to do more than 
tell us what we already know (2.e., 
atrocities took place). Brian De Palma’s 
Casualties of War remorselessly chronicles 
the abduction, rape, and murder of a 
Vietnamese peasant girl by American 
soldiers, a true story; but De Palma knows 
that the horror of his story isn’t in the 


... is a palimpsest of images. 


an attempt to conform with the sexist 
feminine “ideal” espoused by the media 
but also a pathological attempt to rebel. 
But the cause is moot: the illness is self- 
perpetuating. As Regina laments near the 
end,“I don’t know what life would be like 
without it.” 

It’s a profound leap from bulimia in the 
American middle class to the nightmare of 
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piling on of violence. More important, he 
knows that the story is a means to a larger 
subject: the moral frustration of all who are 
aware and appalled but powerless to help. 

Bugajski ignores every chance to 
enlarge the scope of his film. One of 
Tonia’s cellmates is a small, owlish peasant 
woman (played by the Polish filmmaker 
Agnieszka Holland) who has become 
convinced that, because she was tour 


- guide to an American tourist she has been 


told is a spy, she betrayed her country. In 
Stalinist terms, her belief is a triumph, a 
conversion to the negation of self the 


‘regime preached (Tonia won't talk about 


her private life because, she tells her 
interrogators, it would then no longer be 
hers). But Bugajski never tries to explain 
how anyone could so willingly abandon 
her identity or ignore common sense. 

Tonia’s torturers are an even bigger 
problem. One (Janusz Gajos) is simply a 
corpulent, stock villain with a scar under 
his left eye. A younger fellow (Adam 
Ferency) who falls for Tonia and tries to 
help her surreptitiously is never much of a 
character even after he reveals that he was 
a prisoner in an SS concentration camp. 
That Bugajski fails to explore the question 
of how a victim can become the victimizer 
reminds you of the remark that a great film 
about the concentration camps will never 
be made until it’s made about the guards 
and not the victims. 

The most highly praised element of the 
film, Janda’s performance, which won her 
a best-actress award at this year’s Cannes 
Film Festival, is dike the movie) a case of 
intensity mistaken for greatness. She’s very 
good in a quiet scene where she recalls a 
soldier she made love with during the war, 
but otherwise Bugajski requires her to 
scream and cry in close-up for two hours, 
and there isn’t an actress alive who could 
pull that off. 

In his Unbearable Lightness of Being, 
Milan Kundera writes of a character who, 
leaving Czechoslovakia after the Soviet 
invasion, can never bring herself to march 
for her homeland’s freedom, since 
marches and banners and chants remind 
her of what she fled. Interrogation raises 
this question about the relationship 
between propaganda and art. Bugajski 
clearly saw a parallel between Stalinism 
and the declaration of martial law, and had 
his film been allowed to be seen in 1982, it 
might have been a galvanizing political 
force. 

Even so, I don’t think it could be called 
art. Bugajski speaks out so stridently 
against oppression that the film itself 
becomes oppressive. He puts us through 
the film as harshly as Tonia’s captors 
put her through her imprisonment. This 
attempt to sensitize us is grossly’ 
insensitive. Refusing to give into 
Interrogation isn’t a case of resisting a 
work that has the power to shake you 
up — it’s an ironic proof of the principle 
Tonia clings to: sometimes resistance is 
the only way of holding onto your 
humanity. Q 


post-Pol Pot Cambodia, and Ellen Bruno’s 
Samsara: Death and Rebirth in Cambodia 
doesn’t grasp that enormity with the 
intensity that Brock and Roszell bring to 
the Hatfields. Bruno was a relief worker in 
Cambodia in 1980, the year after a 
Vietnamese invasion tossed out Pol Pot’s 
genocidal dictatorship. She returned in 
1987, an amateur filmmaker with scanty 
funding determined to record the truth of 
that people’s ‘suffering. Largely because of 
bureaucratic interference, her film doesn’t 
delve much below the surface. But her 
persistence pays off in a handful of searing 
images, such as that of a teenage girl 
prostrate on a mattress-less hospital bed, 
both her legs blown off by land mines. 
“She will not eat,” a voice-over narrator 
says, “she does not wish to live.” 

Whereas content determines form and 
style in each of the above films, Pat 
O'Neill's Water and Power (1989) is nearly 
pure form. Technically and stylistically it is 
by far the most ambitious of the four, 
employing the latest advances in time- 
lapse photography and optical printing. 
The result is a palimpsest of images, 
ranging from the vastly speeded-up flow 
of Los Angeles traffic to scenes culled from 
vintage films like The Ten Command- 
ments. Bits of metaphors, ideas, and 
narrative emerge and vanish like vapor on 
a mirror, and the film is as elusive and 
pervasive as the two entities of the title. 
Made over a period of several years by 
one of the most experienced independent 
filmmakers in this country, Water and 
Power astounds not only with its skill and 
ingenuity, but with its spontaneity and 
innocence. 





John Turturro in Miller’s Crossing: so despicable he simply deserves to die. 





A touch of evil 


Ethnic stereotyping haunts Jews once again 


by Gary Susman 


nflattering stereotypes in Holly- 
Us movies are nothing new. 

Blacks and women are maligned 
so consistently, it seems futile to profess 
outrage at each new portrayal. As Middle 
America continues to make enemies at 
home and abroad, film audiences are 
seeing a parade of caricatures of evil that 
come from our collective unconscious — 
such malicious Others as Latino drug 
dealers and Arab terrorists. Sadly, and 
strangely, the newest group to be vic- 

by stereotypes in movies are Jews. 

This wave seems to have started with 
the appearance in Spike Lee’s Mo’ Better 
Blues of the Flatbush brothers, Moe and 
Josh John and Nicholas Turturro), the 
greedy, boodsucking, bejeweled, exploita- 
tive, jazz-club owners, who are invariably 
seen counting their money. Lee did not 
deny that his portrayals were anti-Semitic, 
only that they were mild compared to the 
stereotypes that have demeaned le of 
color throughout film history. That 
observation is true, but it hardly justifies 
the use of anti-Semitic stereotypes, 
especially when Lee claims he’s committed 
to smashing stereotypes. He’s also right to 
say that the Flatbushes are mild caricatures 
within the context of the film and at large. 
The brothers are benign compared with 
some of the brutal black villains in the 
movie. So why make them Jewish? 

Moe Flatbush is a saint compared to 
John Turturro’s Bernie Bernbaum in 
Miller's Crossing. In a film about ruthless 
and corrupt Irish and Italian gangsters, 
Bernie and his sister Verna (Marcia Gay 
Harden) — the film’s only two Jews — are, 
if not the villains, at least the catalysts for 
the horrible bloodshed that runs through 
the film. Bernie’s a bookie who’s been 
skimming from the Italian gang leader, 
Caspar, thus violating Caspar’s code of 
“ethics.” Verna keeps Bernie alive by 
sleeping with the Irish crime boss, Leo, 
though she’s two-timing him with his 
lieutenant, Tom. Eventually, she must 
choose between them, and she picks 
money over love. 

Besides being untrustworthy, Bernie’s 
also gay, and though no one in the film 
looks askance at the gay characters, these 
people all just happen to be cowardly, 
treacherous, cruel, and venal. Certainly 
Bernie is less virile than the two Irish 
heroes who are sleeping with his sister. 
And Tom demonstrates his masculine 
superiority by twice making Bernie grovel 
for his life. It’s Bernie’s craven betrayals of 
everyone important to him — he even kills 
his lover in an act of desperate self- 
preservation — that brings about the 
deadly gang war which kills off so many of 


the more “ethical” characters. After all the 
double-crosses and counter-vendettas 
have been played out, Bernie gets 
whacked as well, just for good measure; 
even though no one owes him, he’s so 
despicable that he simply deserves to die. 
Harden’s Verna is, despite that merce- 
nary streak, just a tough cookie who 
makes emotional demands without giving 
of herself in return. But Turturro’s Bernie, 
with his crooked teeth and greasy hair 
(everyone calls him the schmatte, Yiddish 
for “rag”), is even more of a weasel than 
his Moe, though both characters speak and 
cajole in the same stuttering, nasal, 
Yiddish-inflected whine. Why Turturro is 
making a cottage industry out of such 
portrayals is as curious as why the Coen 
brothers, who were responsible for every 
creative decision behind the film, made 
the villain and his sister their co- 


religionists. 
You could argue that it takes more than 
one or two characters to 


an entire group. But in White Palace, 
there’s no shortage of unsympathetic 
Jewish yuppies, whose values the hero, 
Max, rejects by falling in love with poor, 
gentile Nora: These Jews are so 
ridiculously offensive that they’re almost 
funny. They’re anal, grabby, screechy, 
materialistic, and ungenerous in spirit. 
(Max is supposed to transcend his friends’ 


James Spader in White Palace: decidedly gentile-looking 





and relatives’ pettiness, and he’s played by 
the decidedly gentile-looking James 
Spader.) 

Even more grating are the women, the 
sort of Jewish American Princesses who 
used to be the butt of JAP jokes. These 
yentas are fixated on marriage: arranging 
dates for their girlfriends or trying to land 
nice Jewish boys for themselves. When it 
comes to guilt trips, Max’s mother is queen 
of the travel agents. And if that weren’t 
enough, Nora says that Jewish women 
give bad blowjobs, perpetuating the 
stereotype that Jewish women find 
distasteful the sort of earthy sex that draws 
Max to Nora. 

Jews have no religious identity in these 
movies, or in others such as Barry 
Levinson’s portrait of his own family in 
Avalon. In movies with identifiably Irish or 
Italian characters, there is usually a scene 
in a church or around a Christmas tree. 
There are no synagogues in White Palace 
or Avalon. What’s more, those films 
feature nearly identical Thanksgiving 
scenes, suggesting the secular November 
feast has replaced Passover as the holiday 
where extended Jewish families reunite to 
eat and give thanks. 

Why is Hollywood suddenly picking on 
Jews? Maybe filmmakers like Woody Allen 
and Paul Mazursky, those cinematic Philip 
Roths, have been airing Jews’ dirty linen in 
public for so long (though with 
more delicacy than their imi- 
tators) that Jews have become 
fair game for anyone. Now that 
our soldiers are on the point of 
war in the Middle East for a 
dubious cause, now that Israel 
is being vilified for mistreat- 
ment of Palestinians fighting in 
the Intifada, many Americans 
(even Jews) are doubting Jews’ 
traditional moral credentials. 
And in a climate of increasing 
hate crime and economic 
instability, old populist slurs 
about Jewish conspiracies — 
e.g., that Jews control a world- 
wide financial empire — are 
easily resurrected. 

Of course, Jews always have 
controlled one empire: Holly- 
wood. The bottom line is 
forever king there; maybe the 
town’s decision makers are just 
buying into the. zeitgeist 
because that’s always profita- 
ble. Still, you would think 
they’d be more careful how 
they portray themselves on 
screen. People believe what 
they see. QO 
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Ace case sad 
identity 


Names that shouldn't 


have to change 
by Jeffrey Gantz 


What's in a name? That which we call a 

rose 
By any other word would smell as sweet. 
— Romeo and Juliet 


’ names. Usually it’s with names that 
don’t matter — like the name of the 
person who wrote Shakespeare's plays, or 
the combination who realized Mahler's 
Tenth Symphony (Gustav didn’t live to 
complete it), or Thomas Wolfe's last 
novels (same story), or, well, Milli Vanilli. 
If we have the art, does it matter what we 
call the artist? 

Some names, though, do matter. Names 
like Garry Weinstein and Suzi Ficker. 
Garry and Suzi came to my attention 
recently because they have autobiog- 
raphies out. The books are of majof 
interest because these two are at the very 
top of their respective fields. Before you 
go running out to the bookstore, however, 
be advised that you won't find anything 
under Weinstein or Ficker. 

World chess champion Garry Weinstein 
has been Garry Kasparov ever since he 
was seven, when his father died and he 
took his mother’s name. In his autobiog- 
raphy, Unlimited Challenge, he explains 
that, after his father’s death, he went to live 
with his mother’s parents, and that it 
seemed natural to use their name, 
Kasparov. It might also have occurred to 
his family that with a Russian name, Garry 
was less likely to suffer discrimination. 
(Some generations earlier, his mother’s 
family had changed their name from 
Kasparian to Kasparov, perhaps for the 
same reason.) Wasn't indisputably Russian 
Anatoly Karpov the golden boy of the 
Soviet chess authorities, after all? And 
weren't his peers Victor Korchnoi (Jewish), 
Boris Spassky Chalf-Jewish), and Tigran 
Petrosian (Armenian) constantly getting in 
hot water with those same authorities? 


Critical 
mass 


Before her retirement last year, Suzi 
Ficker was the best ballerina in the world, 
probably the best ballerina ever. But since 
she joined New York City Ballet, in 1962, 
she’s been Suzanne Farrell. In a touching 
moment in ber book, Holding onto the Air, 
she describes how she wanted an 
“American name.” Her background is 
German-Irish, so Farrell was an 
appropriate choice. But what made her 
feel that Ficker was un-American? 

Probably the same thing that, back in 
the ’50s, made singers Anthony Benedetto, 
Nick Perido, and Dino Crocetti feel that 
their names were un-American. Italian- 
American singers were popular then, but 
their names weren't, not unless they were 
compact and WASP-looking, like Frank 
Sinatra. So these three became Tony 
Bennett, Perry Como, and Dean Martin. 

Sometimes even compact and WASP- 
looking isn’t enough. Archibald Leach had 
to become Cary Grant. Marion Michael 
Morrison turned into John Wayne. Thomas 
Connery was rechristened Sean. 

Styles change, of course. What with 
Gina Lollobrigida and Sophia Loren (née 
Scicoloni), Michelangelo Antonioni and 
Federico Fellini and Marcello Mastroianni, 
Francis Ford Coppola and Brian De Palma 
and Martin Scorsese, Robert De Niro and 
Al Pacino — not to mention John Travolta 
and Sylvester Stallone and Madonna and 
Gucci — Italian names have become 
fashionable. (Up to a point. Madonna 
doesn’t push it. Neither did Dion, or 
Annette.) 

But any name should be fashionable. 
When we're looking at movie marquees, 
or record jackets, or theater programs, we 
should remind ourselves that America is 
not Grover’s Corners, and that art is not 
the exclusive property of the Jimmy 
Stewarts, the Hal Holbrooks, and the John 
Lennons. It’s made by the Weinsteins and 
the Fickers, too. QO 


I know, this column is obsessed .with 
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Louise Lawler, Who Chooses the Details? (1990) 


Signs and thimbles 


Louise Lawler makes connections at the MFA 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“CONNECTIONS: LOUISE LAWLER.” At 
the Museum of Fine Arts through 
March 3. 


he first thing you see in Louise 

f Lawler’s installation at the MFA is a 
large framed color photograph 

taken at the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum. Lawler’s photograph shows a 
Descent from the Cross that Mrs. Gardner 
bought as a Giorgione; it was later 
attributed to Bellini and is now believed 
by some scholars to be a copy. But the 
photograph doesn’t really focus on the 
painting — it also shows the lighting and 
security devices in the room, the glass and 
plastic brackets protecting the painting, a 
silver cup with artificial violets in it, and a 
small corner of the room where the 


painting is installed, with a table covered 
with bronzes and protected by a velvet 
cord, and a small corner of Titian’s great 
(and indisputably authentic) painting The 
Rape of Europa. 

The photograph hangs on a pale peachy 
pink wall, and alongside it are written two 
questions: “Does it matter who owns it?” 
and “Who chooses the details?” Also on 
the pale pink wall is a plastic receptacle 
that holds copies of a pamphlet about the 
installation, a wall text informing you that 
painted walls, texts, and the pamphlet are 
part of the installation, and 88 tiny 
thimbles in an antique display case. 

Lawler’s installation is called The 
Enlargement of Attention, and it focuses 
on the context in which works of art are 
displayed. It zooms in on all those things 


Unfaithfully ours 


The wacky world of Preston Sturges 


by Steve Vineberg 


You not only make the same mistakes 
year after year, you don't even change 
your apologies. 

— The Sin of Harold Diddlebock 


Nobody handles Handel better than you 
handle Handel. 
— Unfaithfully Yours 


That's the war. They take away your 
men and don’t send them back. Or else 
they send them back unexpectedly to 
embarrass you. 

— Hail the Conquering Hero 


anny Farber and W.S. Poster 
Mer in 1954 that a Preston 
Sturges movie feels like the 
“inside of a Ford assembly line smashed 
together and operating during a total war 
crisis.” 
Certainly you take your life in your 
hands when you watch one — or at least 
your sanity. For when you enter the world 


Video 


of Trudy and Emmy Kockenlocker, 
Woodrow Truesmith, John OD. 
Hackensacker III, Formfit Franklyn, 
Wallace Whistling and E.J. Wagglebury, a 
world where the norm is to be as frazzled 
and befuddled as Eddie Bracken or as 
rollicking and electrified as Betty Hutton, 
where logic operates like a Rube Goldberg 
machine and it’s hard to tell whether the 
verbal humor or the physical high jinks are 
flying at you faster, you're likely to emerge 


permanently (and blissfully) damaged. 

So here’s an unbeatable prescription for 
countering the holiday-season sap: pick up 
a copy of Sturges’s recently published 
autobiography, and every time It’s a 
Wonderful Life shows up on a local station, 
slip on one of these pictures instead, all 
written and directed by Sturges between 
1940 and 1948 and all available on video. 

* * * 

The Great McGinty (1940). Sturges 
had been writing scripts in Hollywood for 
a decade before he sold Paramount on the 
idea of letting him direct one himself — by 
taking a reduced fee. Technically, his 
approach seemed simple: as Eddie 
Bracken put it, “Preston’s theory was that if 
actors were still, the camera should be 
moving, and if actors were moving, the 
camera should be still.” What makes these 
movies so amazing is that something is 
always in motion. Often it’s the dialogue, 
which twists and turns and ricochets and 
takes death-defying leaps into the absurd. 

In The Great McGinty, Sturges is still 
learning what he can do. He’s begun to 
assemble the core of his stock company — 
Harry Rosenthal, Arthur Hoyt, Esther 
Howard, Frank Moran, Jimmy Conlin, 
Robert Warwick, and that indispensable 
griper William Demarest, the mug prince 
of double takes — and to employ them 
with offhand deftness, the way Buster 
Keaton used to rely on his supporting cast. 
(Franklin Pangbom, Julius Tannen, Torben 
Meyer, Al Bridge, Porter Hall, Arthur Stuart 
Hull, Pat West, and Robert Greig would 
join soon after.) The movie, which is the 
chronicle of the rise and fall of a bum- 
turned-crooked-governor (Brian Donlevy), 


that distance you from really looking at art: 
the glass and frames and security devices 
and velvet cords that tell you not to touch 
or come too close; the mesh of language 
— the labels and brochures and wall texts 
that explain and explicate and tell you 
what to think; and the invisible aura of 
cultural mystique and little dancing dollar 
signs that tell you how much the object is 
worth. 

Lawler’s photographs of works of art 
behind the scenes at the museum have a 
chilling quality. Examination and 
Elaboration shows a sterile room with a 
long narrow table and lots of lights; it 
looks like a place for operations, anatomy 
lessons, or autopsies. One of her black and 
white photographs of paintings in storage 
shows a painting by Sargent of a lady in a 


On the set of The Lady Eve. 


has dry spots and a pedantic side, and it 
falls apart when McGinty goes straight. At 
its best, though, it’s sharper than all but a 
handful of Hollywood's subsequent 
attempts at political satire. McGinty’s 
summation of how you learn the ropes 
when you take on a career in government: 
“You gotta crawl before you creep.” 
Christmas in July (1940). In this 
enchanting minor-league comedy, Dick 
Powell gives a charming performance as 
Jimmy MacDonald, eternal optimist, who 
enters every contest he can, reasoning that 
each time he loses, he doubles his chances 
to win the next one. Like any Sturges hero, 
Jimmy’s a little cracked: he reads some 
Viennese doctor’s testimonial that coffee 
doesn’t really keep people awake and then 
pens his entry for a coffee-company-slogan 
contest: “If you can’t sleep at night, it isn’t 
the coffee — it’s the bunk.” The committee 
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black dress. Numbered and seen behind 
the storage bars, like a prisoner, she looks 
dignified, elegant, and scared. 

Three identical black and white 
photographs show a 19th-century man’s 
top hat, an old book, and a pair of wire- 
rimmed glasses on a chintz-covered 
couch. Each photograph has a different 
title. One says “Combien pour ce 
chapeau?” Another says “An Old Hat.” The 
third is called “Musée Jules Verne. Nantes. 
1987.” The photograph that implies that 
the hat and glasses once belonged to the 
author of 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
and Journey to the Center of the Earth is 
much more interesting than the other two, 
even though all three pictures are the 
same. (But this doesn’t prove that context 
is everything. An ordinary photograph of 


Bre 


an ordinary hat is more interesting if you 
know that the hat belonged to an 
extraordinary man, but for reasons that 
have nothing to do with art. In a great 
photograph, it doesn’t matter who owns 
the hat.) 

Exhibition 1987 is a wall painted light 
blue, on which are mounted two 
cibachrome prints showing an empty 
museum room painted the same color, and 
30 glasses on a glass shelf. One each glass 
is written “You could hear a rat piss on 
cotton,” which the pamphlet tell us is a 
remark made by jazz legend Charlie 
Parker. The phrase conjures up an image 
of an audience of art lovers in a state of 
awed and breathless attention — in high 
contrast to Lawler’s attitude of detached, 
ironic distance. 

Lawler’s installation is part of the MFA’s 
ongoing “Connections” series, which 
allows contemporary artists to choose 
works of art from the museum’s 
permanent collection to display with their 
own work. Lawler chose still-life paintings 
from the Spaulding Bequest, a Roy 
Lichtenstein painting of pyramids, and the 
Alden Collection of thimbles. 

The thimbles are dainty little things, 
made from white porcelain, rimmed with 
gold, and decorated with sweet paintings 
of flowers, butterflies, and birds. Some of 
the thimbles have writing on them; many 
have tiny dots at the tip; either painted in 
gold or indented in the china. They are 
displayed in a locked black wood case 
decorated with chinoiserie and sewing 
motifs painted in gold. Next to this is a 
long row of black and white photographs 
of the thimbles with captions that read 
“How many pictures?”, “Who are you close 


means to award the prize to “Blue-blood 
coffee — it’s bred in the bean,” but there’s 
a slip-up, and Jimmy wins by accident. 

The Lady Eve (1941). Sturges’s first 
triumph, and one of the great romantic 
comedies. Henry Fonda plays the heir to 
an ale fortune, but his passion is snakes. 
That is, until he runs across Barbara 
Stanwyck — literally. (Eyeing him through 
a compact mirror across a ship’s dining 
room, she blithely trips him and sends him 
sprawling. Helpless, he tumbles for her.) 
She’s the conniving daughter of a 
cardsharp (Charles Coburn), and she’s got 
a taste for Fonda’s millions. You know 
what happens, but you'll never guess how, 
because Sturges has a hundred aces up his 
sleeve. One of my favorite loony one- 
liners comes from this picture: asked to 
comment on the bill of fare at a dinner 
party, a dowager enthuses, “The fish was a 
poem!” 

Sullivan’s Travels (1941). Sturges had a 
streak of Frank Capra in him, and it comes 
out in sections of this picture, which is 
alternately tart and sentimental. The 
fantastically likable Joel McCrea, his 
modesty masking his accomplished comic 
style, plays a movie director with a string of 
frivolous hits (one of them, Ants in Your 
Plants of 1939, is an in-joke: a proposed 
title for Christmas in July was Ants in Their 
Pants) who decides to make a socially 
conscious picture. He sets out in the guise 
of a “forgotten man” to research it — while 
the studio bus trails behind like an inept 
gumshoe, just in case he gets in any trouble. 

By the time he does, though, they’re far 
away. He gets conked on the head, 
robbed, arrested, and sent to:jail. That's 
when the movie shifts from Hollywood 
parody to melodrama, with mixed success. 
In other words, Sullivan finds himself 
living the kind of picture he thought he 
wanted to make. The film, which co-stars 
Veronica Lake, the coolest of sirens, may 
be more celebrated than it deserves, but 
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to?”, “Rich rewards.” 

A huge Lichtenstein painting on a 
cream-colored wall hangs in the next 
room, and a wall text informs you that the 
painted wall is part of the exhibition. The 
bright yellow pyramids, with their comic- 
book dots, look like huge, hard-edged 
versions of the tiny thimbles. Next to the 
painting is a row of six glass tumblers, 
with the words PROMINENCE GIVEN: 
AUTHORITY TAKEN written on each one. 

On another wall are displayed some 
paintings from the Spaulding collection of 
still-life paintings. The collection includes 
work by Fantin-Latour, Gauguin, Manet, 
Renoir and Maurice Prendergast; those are 
on display in the Evans Wing. Shown here 
are the “rejects” gathered from office areas 
and storage. Some are very good, 
especially a dreamy Redon with 
anemones; some are very bad, especially a 
Pieter van Veen Sunflowers that looks like 
a bargain basement van Gogh, and an 


Ernest Fiene, which almost looks like a’ 


Cézanne. 

The Enlargement of Attention is witty, 
elegant, and provocative, and it raises all 
kinds of interesting questions about issues 
of context, authority, authenticity, value, 
and point of view. But it reflects a 
diminished experience of looking at art. 

There’s something perverse about 
Lawler’s getting to choose from all the 
museum’s treasures and coming up with a 
collection of thimbles and a group of 
mostly second-rate still-lives. (Her choices 
confirmed my suspicion that conceptual 
artists don’t really like art — they like 
ideas.) 

But the art Lawler chose does make a 
connection with her own cool, conceptual 
approach, especially the thimbles. 
Thimbles enabled Victorian ladies to sew, 
demurely, without fear of bodily harm. 
These decorative thimbles, elevated to art 
objects and locked up in their little 
mirrored, glassed-in case, are perfect 
emblems of another century’s way of 
distancing itself from the body and the 
body’s disturbing passions. 

Lawler’s installation, like the thimbles, is 
doubly defended from its own emotional 
core. She intellectualizes the experience of 
making — and looking at — art. With the 
precision of a jeweler or a locksmith, she 
sets up an impenetrable system of 
physical, emotional, and intellectual 
‘distances that preclude the possibility of 
any genuine emotional response. 

Everything you see here is under glass. 
Protected. Defended. Safe. But the walls 
you build to protect you from your 
feelings can also shut you out. 

And people who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones. QO 


some of the non-comic passages are 
effective, and it stays with you for years. 

The Palm Beach Story (1942). This 
film isn’t famous enough; it’s one of the 
nuttiest comedies ever made. McCrea, a 
struggling inventor, is married to Claudette 
Colbert, but she leaves him (though she 
loves him) for richer pastures: Rudy 
Vallee, who gives a gloriously unhinged 
performance as a fastidious millionaire. On 
the way, she takes a memorable train ride 
in the company of some hard-partying 
gentlemen from the Ale and Quail Club. 

The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek 
(1944); Hail the Conquering Hero 
(1944); Unfaithfully Yours (1948). 
Sturges at his most daring. In Morgan’s 
Creek, he takes on American family values; 
in Conquering Hero, he knocks the wind 
out of good old-fashioned patriotism; and 
in both, his hero isn’t romantic Joel 
McCrea, it’s that frenzied milquetoast 
Eddie Bracken — hardly the paragon of 
rugged American masculinity. How the 
hell did he ever get these movies released 
in wartime? 

Unfaithfully Yours, starring Rex 
Harrison as a conductor consumed with 
jealousy over his wife’s alleged infidelity, 
is Sturges’s wickedest hour. For all its 
brilliance, though, it bombed, just about 
completing the devastation his two 
previous pictures, The Great Moment (a 
rarely seen bio Of W.T.G. Morton, who 
discovered anesthesia) and The Sin of 
Harold Diddlebock (a collaboration with 
Harold Lloyd that contains some 
wonderful sequences) had committed on 
his career. (You can catch The Great 
Moment and Harold Diddlebock on videb 
too.) That career, which faded out after 
1949’s The Beautiful Blonde from Bashful 
Bend (he made one last movie in France, 
in the late ’50s), wasn’t nearly long 
enough. But it was the most luminous of 
any American comedy director after 
Keaton. QO 


Kristin Hersh: “It’s just me and the songs.” 
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Pulling the plug 


Rock clubs find a good acoustic 


by Polly Campbell 


t's a Monday night at T.T. the Bear's, 
I and the automatic popcorn maker is 
the busiest thing behind the bar. A 
buttery smell cancels out memories of the 
beer and whiskey consumed there over 
the weekend. The club is in dead, sober 
silence. Yet from the tables in front of the 
stage to the standing room near the 
soundboard, T.T.’s is packed. Hands are 
folded in laps or across chests and all eyes 
are fixed on the stage, where Throwing 
Muses songwriter Kristin Hersh is sitting 
alone, gently dissecting her songs with 
acoustic chords anda sweet yet unsettling 
voice. 
This is “Trav’lin’ Light,” the weekly 


_ acoustic series T.T.’s has hosted for more 


than a year. It’s a night that gives folk 
artists a chance to play in a rock club and 
rock musicians a chance to test material 
without their bands. Anyone who can get 
up the energy to go out on a Monday night 
is rewarded with the opportunity to hear 
songwriters and their songs up close and 
personal. 

Randi Millman, who books the night, 
characterizes its original concept as “a time 
when we could put just about anybody in 
— folk or rock — and have it be the place 
to be on a Monday night, without having 
any lines or divisions drawn. It was 
supposed to be like what the 
Replacements meant by ‘Hootenanny.’ ” 

’ Unfortunately, Paul Westerberg’s album- 
cover description of a hootenanny (‘A 
gathering together of all sorts of people — 
celebrated performers, amateur singers 
and pickers, and sing-along hand-clapping 
devotees. The meeting ground simply a 
vigorous love for folk music.”) hasn't 
always worked when put into practice in 
the Cambridge club. Many of those with “a 
vigorous love for folk music” would rather 
go to a familiar coffeehouse with no cover 
than an unfamiliar rock club that charges 
admission. 


And comparatively “celebrated 
performers” such as Kristin Hersh, the 
Church’s Steve Kilbey, and folk artists like 
Melissa Ferrick and Vance Gilbert are the 
only ones who can be counted on to bring 
the crowds. “I think there’s a lot of 
snobbery between the folk and rock 
scene,” says Millman. “A lot of folk people 
still equate a rock club with horror stories 
like the Rat, like walking into another 
planet or something. And we can’t seem to 
get enough rock people to realize that, 
okay, this may not be cool screaming 
guitars, but you can actually listen to what 
the performer's saying.” 

Yet those who have dared to leave their 
attitudes and earplugs at home have found 
that, however different the tastes of rock 
and folk-music fans may be, the 
performers who play at Trav’lin’ Light all 
have a focused interest in common: songs. 

“It’s nice to play alone, I could be 
anyone,” says Hersh, who has just 
completed an East Coast acoustic tour 
prior to gearing up for the Muses’ new LP, 
The Real Ramona (due in February). “I 
don’t have to worry about any 
expectations of Throwing Muses or any 
biases against us. It’s just me and the 
songs. I don’t really have to think about 
much else.” 

O Positive’s Dave Herlihy, who is a 
regularly featured performer at Trav’lin’ 
Light, echoes this thought. “Your songs get 
a certain kind of attention when you’re 
playing in a folk situation that they don’t 
get with a rock band. You can feel the 
crowd. It’s a very close, organic situation. 
Sometimes I'll stop playing the guitar and 
just sing, and I can feel the whole room 
quiet right down and pay real close 
attention.” 

For many performers accustomed to 
being flanked by their band and having an 
over-enthusiastic guitarist to compete with 
for the audience’s attention, the 
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expérience of having their songs and 
voices clearly heard produces a mixture of 
satisfaction and terror. 

“It's very scary, you sweat a lot,” says 
Charlie Chesterman (Sawbucks, ex-Scruffy 
the Cat). “When you sit at home in your 
bedroom, kind of twinking around, trying 
to figure out a song, it’s one thing ‘cause 
you're alone. But when you're doing the 
same thing in front of a roomful of people, 
it’s totally nerve-racking.” 

Jerry Lehane (Hotbox) likens the 
experience to “the first time you have to 
get up in front of your class in high school 
to give an oral report. You have no one to 
rely on but yourself. God, is it scary.” 

T.T.’s is not the only club that has 
offered audiences the chance to see their 
favorite front-people battling nervous 
paralysis. M-80, Necco Place, and the Rat’s 
balcony have all tried out the acoustic 
format. But as T.T.’s has discovered, it’s a 
hard one to sell. Bands can now be seen 
hauling large amps and drum kits up the 


sag 


Rat’s stairs, and M-80 has been returned to 
the clutches of Euro-dance music. Necco 
Place booking person Brian Washburn 
points out, “Even when people came in, 
they just did not drink. There was no way 
to make any money.“ 

The Middle East, which typically caters 
to a wide range of musical tastes, will be 
offering an open-mike acoustic night every 
Wednesday, starting January 9. “We'd like 
to run it‘on the premise that anybody at all 
can get up and do it,” says organizer 
Francis DiMenno. “If they want to get up 
there and recite a poem or a speech, they 
can do it.” 

Over in Allston, Bunratty’s is trying yet 
another approach. Rather than attempting 
to lure a coffee-drinking folk audience into 
a club upon whose walls are scattered 
enticements to knock back a few Jell-O 
shots (and whose entrance is frequently 
graced with a row of Harley-Davidsons), 
Monday-night booking-person and 
soundman J.D. is trying to bring the club’s 
regular audience in on a slow night to see 
established bands do something a little 
different. 

“The Allston crowd is a musician’s 
crowd. In Cambridge, they can do the 
acoustic thing ‘cause people over there 
like to just go out and have a beer and 
watch one person play. In Allston, they’ll 
only come out on a Monday night to see a 
bigger production, not just for someone 
strumming. They want to see a band doing 
something they don’t normally do.” 

So “Buns Unplugged” is offering semi- 
acoustic performances by a variety of 
bands, from Lazy Susan to the Heretix to 
the Subterraneans. “Monday nights,” says 
J.D., “are a time when the headlining 
bands in town can give something back to 
the club and at the same time have fun.” 

On stage at T.T.’s, Hersh sits still and 
cherub-faced as her voice riffles through a 
flurry of .emotions, one moment 
expressing fear and loathing, the next love 
and tenderness. And though she is 
undoubtedly giving something to her 
audience, she is getting something back. 

“I had found myself losing my early 
stuff,” she says later. “I couldn't figure out 
where it came from. So this was a nice way 
to find it, because if I'd had the band do it, 
it would have been like covering 
something. Doing these shows alone has 
been like looking at the songs’ baby 
pictures.” 





(Kristin Hersh, Eric Martin, Greg 
Kendall, and others play a benefit for the 
Brattle Theatre at Trav’lin’ Light on 
Monday, December 3. The Subterraneans 
play at Buns Unplugged the same night.) 

ee ae 
ODDS & ENDS. Friday, November 30: 
Talking to Animals at T.T.’s; Volcano Suns 
at the Rat; Laurie Sargent at Edible Rex; 
Chucklehead and Shockra at the Paradise; 
Zulus at Bunratty’s . . . Saturday, 
December |: Neighborhoods at Club 3; Shy 
Five at T.T.’s; Black Crowes at the 
Channel; benefit for the Brattle Theatre 
with Green Magnet School, Morphine, and 
Fertile Virgin at Bunratty’s; Bags and Joe at 
the Rat . . . Sunday the 2nd: Maxi Priest at 
the Channel . . . Tuesday the 4th: 
Adventure Set at Necco Place. Wednesday 
the 5th: Lounge Lizards at Nightstage . . . 
Thursday the 6th: NRBQ and Incredible 
Casuals at the Paradise; Uncle Wiggly and 
Volcano Suns at the Middle East. Q 
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“Country music is about life experience, not that first flush of passion or rebellion.” 


In her room 
Rosanne Cash explores the depths of human frailty 


by Stephanie Zacharek 


he lore of Roman Catholicism 
; is filled with stories of statues 
that weep real tears and bleed 
through their painted sores. With all 
due respect for those who revere 
suffering plaster, I think it’s far more 
miraculous, and just as rare, to find a 
record that bleeds like Rosanne Cash’s 
Interiors (Columbia). 

Cash (who will be performing at 
Nightstage this Sunday, December 2), is 
not a martyr — she’s not one of those 
country singers who lives for pain. 
She’s fought hard to dispel the image, 
often fostered by country music, of 
women as victims — most forcefully, 
perhaps, in the rousing “Rosie Strike 
Back,” from 1987’s King’s Record Shop. 
Cash is one of the most honest of 
women country singer-songwriters, but 
also one of the most sexually 
egalitarian: she doesn’t lay a blanket of 


| blame on men for women’s problems, 


and you're never made to feel that it’s 
only because she’s a woman that she’s 
honest. Her songs (and the choices 
she’s made when recording the 
material of others) never address a 
Strictly feminine frailty, because it’s 
human frailty that interests her. 

Cash’s honesty informs all her 


| records (even the overproduced and 


overwrought 1985 rock effort Rhythm 
& Romance), but she has never been 
as fearless and relentless in her 
exploration of pain as she is on 
Interiors. This is an embarrassingly 
intimate record, one that makes you 
want to fidget, pace, even leave the 
room as you're listening. Her lyrics 


| stare brazenly at fear, anguish, and 
| that 


leaden sadness that’s so 
impossible to articulate. Yet the album 
isn’t a weeper: Cash believes in the 


| power of transcendence. At the 
| darkest moments, you can hear that 


she’s stunned with sheer wonder at 
the way our hearts work. 

These revelations, it seems, are all 
part of becoming a grown-up. Cash 
cites Billie Holiday as an influence, 
though she admits she didn’t discover 
the legendary singer until she was an 
adult. Holiday’s music makes sense 
only when you’ve got some suffering 
tucked under your belt. 

“That’s the key to country music, 
too,” she said in a recent telephone 


# conversation from her Nashville 
1} home. “You have to have a little life 
| experience before you can appreciate 


it. Country music is about life 
experience. It’s not about that first 
flush of passion, or the first flush of 


rebellion.” 

Even so, Interiors isn’t about 
significant life experiences themselves 
— it’s about their salty criss-crossing 
undercurrents. Cash’s claret-colored 
voice sounds more refined and more 
resolute than ever (thanks, in part, to 
her own lean, clean production 
values). On songs like “Mirror Image,” 
you might expect her voice to shiver 
when she sings, “No one feels better 
now/No one makes it through/No one 
gets past these eyes to the truth.” 
These lines are difficult to take, but it’s 
not the words that bite; it’s her clarity, 
her precision, as she sings them. She 
believes them with all her heart, even 
as she hopes they’re a lie. 

As virtuoso singer/songwriter, 
producer, and arranger, Cash has 
fashioned a record that’s pop in its 
sound and feel but country in its 
sentiment. Her spare acoustic 
arrangements (featuring a core group 
of guitarist Steuart Smith, bassist 
Michael Rhodes, and drummer Eddie 
Bayers) work like Venetian blinds that 


let in occasional slivers of light. She 


Music 


knows how effective a simple line can 
be. “Dance with the Tiger,” a song 
about letting go of fear, ends with an 
extended coda, an exquisite and 
simple repeating motif plucked on 
acoustic guitar. Once you've lived 
through a bitter lyric like “Don’t give 
me your life, I have one of my own/It 
was a brilliant idea inventing the 
home,” a winsome guitar line like this 
is a special comfort — Vick’s Vapo- 
rub for the soul. 

Interiors is so revealing, one could 
easily interpret it as a portrait of a 
marriage in trouble — and when you 
consider that most of us have a 
penchant for celebrity voyeurism, 
sordid speculations about Cash’s 
marriage to singer-songwriter Rodney 
Crowell are all too tempting. Crowell 
didn’t produce this record (as he did 
four of Cash's five previous albums), 
but he does make a guest appearance 
on “On the Surface.” When the two of 
them echo each other with the words 
“I don’t know you,” you can’t help 
feeling you’ve got a stethoscope 
pressed to the beating heart of their 
relationship. 

Cash bristles at that sort of 
interpretation. “That's reducing it to its 


most obvious form,” she says. 
“Interiors is not so much about a 
marriage as it is about a human being 
in the process of unraveling. That’s 
why I called it Interiors, because it 
Was an interior journey and 
exploration. It’s not so much about a 
marriage — although certainly, I think 
relationships are your chief mirror for 
what’s going on inside you. 
Relationships really shine the most 
light on you individually.” 

Cash is at her best when she’s 
examining the subtexts of life; she 
falters only when she tries to strut on 
the anthem-like “Real Woman” (co- 
written, incidentally, by Crowell). In 
every other song on the record, her 
pain is written eloquently between the : 
lines; here, she whacks you over the 
head with lines like, “I want to be a 
real woman. Changing every day/I 
want to be a real woman. Real in 
every way.” Cash’s sentiments don’t 
need these glaring explanatory 
captions; you're perfectly capable of 
reading her lips. 

And when you do, you almost wish 
you couldn’t — particularly in the case 
of the trenchant “Paralyzed,” which 
closes the record. The plot is sketchy, 
but it involves three people and 
several trailer loads of anguish. You 
find out just about everything you 
need to know when Cash sings the 
first few lines: “I picked up the phone, 
you were both on the line/Your 
words to each other froze me in 
time/A lifetime between us just burnt 
on the wires/Dissolved in a dial tone, 
consu med in your fires.” 

Lik:: many ballads rendered in waltz 
time, “Paralyzed” has the sadness of a 
three-legged cat. A simple piano 
figure pumps persistently through the 
song. That figure seems to be the only 
certain thing in life, and you cling to it 
— especially after we’ve heard Cash 
sing, “I’m too young/I’m too old,” her 
despair underscored by Edgar Meyer’s 
bowed bass line quivering behind her. 

There are plenty of singers who 
freely show their scars, but few who 
reveal their unhealed wounds as Cash 
does. She gives us permission to be 
voyeurs, spectators at her own 
painful, private parade. But her 
generosity elicits a sense of decency 
you didn’t know you had, at least as 
far as listening to pop music is 
concerned. As much as you want to 
hear Cash’s revelations, your respect 
for her privacy almost makes you wish 
you could close your ears. Q 
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The Oysters take the dour edge off Tabor’s music. 


JUNE TABOR & 
THE OYSTER BAND: 
ELECTRIC ECLECTICS 


l ) « the recent Some Other Time 
(Hannibal), English folk singer 
June Tabor’s recordings had been 

characterized by minimal accompaniment 

and downbeat ballads. But on that 
fascinating collection of jazz standards, she 
proved she was ready to explore some 
new directions. And on the new Freedom 
and Rain (Rykodisc), her first recorded 
collaboration with electric rootsters the 

Oyster Band, she does just that. 

The Oysters have evolved from their 
origins as a country-dance band to a 
thoroughly modern outfit who play 
revved-up folk tunes and ballads with a 
political bite. What makes this project so 
remarkable is the way the usually dour 
Tabor blends with the upbeat Oysters. And 
she: does it without changing her basic 
style much. Tabor’s powerful voice is 
more than a match for an electric band, 
and she’s loosened up just enough to fit 
with the Oysters’ spirited rhythms. 

On the traditional ballad “Dives and 
Lazarus,” the musicians push things along 
at a fast clip while Tabor and Oyster lead 
vocalist John Jones alternate verses. 
Jones’s tenor and Tabor’s deeper alto 
harmonize perfectly on the choruses:as the 
guest brass section add extra spice. There 
is also a faster version of Richard and 


Linda Thompson’s “Night Comes In” and a 
haunting interpretation of Si Kahn’s lament 
for Southern cotton workers, “Mississippi.” 
On the former, Tabor fills in Linda 
Thompson's vocal parts sharply as the 
band provide appropriate Byrds-like 
backing, complete with ringing electric 
guitars. “Mississippi” is more typical of 
Tabor’s past recordings, the group’s 
understated backing and her no-frills vocal 
style providing just the right mood. 

Freedom and Rain offers up’a few more 
surprises, such as the daring rendition of 
Lou Reed’s “All Tomorrow’s Parties,” 
which here becomes a soulful English - 
ballad. On Billy Bragg’s “Valentine’s Day Is 
Over,” Tabor and company bring out the 
song’s strong folk roots. For fans of classic 
English folk rock, there are straightforward 
versions of “Dark Eyed Sailor” and “Susie 
Cleland.” The latter is a rollicking track 
(with a great sing-along chorus) about a 
Scottish lass murdered by her parents for 
falling in love with an Englishman. 

And if you’re curious to know what the 
Oyster Band have been doing on their 
own lately, their most recent album, Little 
Rock to Leipzig (Cooking Vinyl, import), is 
evenly split between studio and live 
tracks. It includes their famous version of 


“I Fought the Law,” along with sprightly 
“dance medleys and new recordings of 


“The Oxford Girl” and “Too Late Now,” the 
lads’ poignant but sharp warning to 
England that the old ways have failed. 

— Ken Roseman 





QUEENSRYCHE: 
EMPIRE BUILDING 


rom their pedal-to-the-floor debut 

LP, The Warning, to the cold, 

detached, technical wizardry of Rage 
for Order, Queensrjche’s best material has 
been desperate, rebellious, and thought- 
provoking — in short, urgent. Their bold 
1988 concept album, Operation Mind- 
_Crime, an epic tale of a naive, disillusioned 
misfit who joins an underground revolu- 
tion intent on overthrowing the govern- 
ment, was their raison d’étre, a master- 
work of styles and textures wrapped in 
sheets of sheer, barren angst. 

But somewhere between the sold-out 
tours with Metallica and their return to 
the recording studio, Queensrjche’s 
feverish intensity has cooled. Empire 
(EMD), their latest, is highly polished, 
lavishly produced, and technically brilliant. 
What it lacks is the bite of their earlier 
work. 

The record takes a scattershot approach, 
targeting a wide range of musical and 
lyrical topics. Songs like the Dokkenish 
“Another Rainy Night (Without You)” and 
the repetitive, overly melodic “Jet City 
Woman” miss the target altogether. Others, 
such as the lush, chimy, keyboard-heavy 
opener “Best I Can” and “The Thin Line,” a 
harmony-laden anthem that trades off 
acoustic and electric rhythms without 
sounding contrived, work as interesting 
excursions from today’s run-of-the-mill 
heavy metal. Yet they want urgency, a 
sense of desperate expression. 

The several songs on Empire that hit the 
bull’s-eye are rebellious and political — a 
flashback to the Queensryche of LPs past. 
The title cut, which addresses inner-city 


violence, is poignant without being 
preachy. Sharper than a scalpel, it features 
lots of crunchy guitar, and it, builds in 
intensity to a screaming climax. 

“Resistance,” a more melodic but 
equally urgent piece about pollution, 
features somewhat topical lyrics: “ Burning 
coal/Got to keep the company warm as 
the rain keeps killing the trees/Cut ‘em 
down quick. Pay the man his wage/He’s 
making paper to fuel the ‘information 
age.’” 

“Della Brown” is a seven-minute song 
about a homeless woman searching in 
vain for companionship. Structured 
around a funky bass line by Michael 
Wilton and some feather-light guitar work 
from Chris DeGarmo and Eddie Jackson, 
the cut is tender and wistful. 

Somewhat reminiscent of “The Show 
Must Go On” from The Wall, “Silent 
Lucidity” is an airy, acoustic piece with 
some interesting string arrangements and 
excellent orchestration. Geoff Tate’s 
seemingly rangeless vocals, which jump 
effortlessly from baritone to high tenor, 
enhance the _ song’s_ maleficent 
atmosphere. 

Although Empire is not equal to vintage 
Queensryche, it still towers above most 
contemporary metal releases. The strong 
numbers are granite solid, and even the 
watered-down tracks are good by today’s 
hard-rock standards. To judge by the 
album’s content, Queensryche are in a 
transition period, trying to decide whether 
to remain a technically adept, cutting-edge 
metal band or tone down for a more 
glossy, mainstream sound. That decision 
may well be left to record buyers — and 
so far they're putting Empire high on the 
charts. 

— Jon Wiederhorn 
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Madonna: #2: first in line everywhere 


She sells soul 


Madonna’s Immaculate conception 


by Michael Freedberg 


ongratulate Seymour Stein, the 
i killer A&R man who runs Sire 

Records. Usually he’s ahead of 
trends: he signed the Pretenders in 1979, 
and he promoted Eurobeat and British 
alternative music before any other record- 
industry executive knew such genres even 
existed. But these days, he actually owns 
the splashiest trend: Madonna. He signed 
her when the ’80s were young, and he’s 
still got her contract. That means he’s got a 
piece of 13 Top Five singles, all by one 
artist. What other star or industry insider of 
the past decade can make the same claim? 
And certainly no one’s image is better 
known or more widely imitated. Blond 
ambition, indeed. 

The just-released The Immaculate 
Collection anthologizes 15 Madonna 
singles, six of them for the second time, 
and why not? Their first go-’round was in 
You Can Dance, an assemblage of re- 
mixes. This time “Holiday” and “Material 
Girl” and the others appear in something 
called “Q-sound” — whatever that may be. 

To my ears it sounds like CD-quality 
plus acres of heavy reverb. Formerly you 
had to focus on Madonna’s feral shriek; 
now you hear the low growl of the rhythm 
and the scratchy snick-snick of the trap 
drums perhaps even more prominently. As 
for the other singles, this is their first re- 
issue (of many to come, I’m sure), and 
they do go well together. From “Holiday” 
and “Lucky Star” to “Papa Don’t Preach,” 
“Cherish,” and “Vogue,” they sum up 
Madonna #1: the little girl growing up, 
discovering herself, liking what she’s 
discovering; flaunting it like a found 
diamond, using it like a new Corvette; 
defying parents and critics and even the 
beat as she tests her stuff in the big, dirty 
street. 

By “it,” I mean not just the body and the 
underwear and the bracelets and bleached 
blond hair; I mean the voice. Madonna’s 
puckish high falsetto didn’t just teach a 
generation of wanna-sells how to sing: it 
taught ber how to express pulsating sex 
and open-handed innocence at the same 
time, and so neatly that she could move 
from the celebration of fun for fun’s sake 
in “Holiday” to the personalized Cath- 
olicism-in-crisis of “Papa Don’t Preach” 
without altering one note or tone. Not to 
mention the fantasies of “La Isla Bonita” or 
the anticipation to after-effect sweep of 


“Live to Tell” and “Crazy for You” — all of 
which her high, high, kewpie-doll notes 
conveyed so idly. To hear Madonna was to 
watch a mouth opening wider and wider, 
amazed and awestruck (and horny). It’s all 
there, Q-sound or no, unless you need to 
have the rhythm get up close. 

In the two new songs included in The 
Immaculate Collection, you'll find 
Madonna #2. In “Justify My Love,” co- 
written with producer (and. pop star) 
Lenny Kravitz, and “Rescue Me,” Madonna 
sings in her natural, off-stage voice for the 
first time. It’s an adult contralto, breathy 
and almost whiskey-like sometimes, but 
just as likely nasal, a bit the tease. 

The theme’s different too. This 
Madonna is used to herself. She accepts. 
She takes her time. And she’s not at all 
innocent. She comes in close in “Justify 
My Love,” opening her lovebuds ever so 
gradually, demanding a slow fucking. She 
verges on the soulful; then you notice 
that her rhythm’s not Aretha Franklin or 
Tina Turner but David Bowie. Really. 
What else could be found in this 
maximally synthesized remake of 
Kraftwerk’s “Trans Europe Express?” 
Except Bowie would never say, as 
Madonna does, that “Poor Is the 
man/Whose pleasures depend/On the 
permission of another.” That sure sums 
up Madonna, and it dishes the ideology 
of Senator Jesse and the other art censors. 

“Rescue Me” is Madonna’s real soul 
move, and it’s credible. The beat's fast, 
sweet, and troubled, the way she is as she 
begs, argues, repeats herself, gets down 
on her knees before her hoped-for lover. 
She’s unusually matter-of-fact for a soul 
sister. She doesn’t torture her voice, she 
restrains a sob, stifles a sigh. But you know 
they’re there, just under the surface even 
as producer Shep Pettibone’s rhythms 
modify the beat’s knots but can’t entirely 
unravel them. It’s unsettling to hear 
Madonna fall under a spell and neither 
sigh about it like Sade nor jump high in the 
air as Aretha or Tina would. Her response 
to the spirit — and the spiritual — is 
simply her own. 

Still, are two new songs, no matter how 
revelatory, enough to justify an $11 (on 
sale) CD purchase? Me, I'd rather buy the 
cassette single. But I already own all I 
need of Madonna’s past. Fans might 
decide differently. As Sy Stein’s betting. O 
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Off channel zero 


Monie Love, Shazzy are def and dum 


by Jim Macnie 


verybody’s got his or her fave 

smoove lyric. For a while, mine was 

“You can compare me to crackers 
and cheese/But don’t compare me to 
sucker MCs/"Cuz crackers and cheese, yo 
that shit is good/But sucker MCs aren’t as 
good as they should be.” It was MC Lyte’s 
voice, all shrill but sharp, too, that made 
that rhyme throw a dagger into the heart of 
social inequities and sexual stereotypes — 
like it had something to say, like it had 
something to prove. 

In its challenge to male rappers, that 
track, “Survival of the Fittest,” remains 
great: righteous and cocky and fun. But 
Lyte hasn’t made a full record capable of 
holding my interest, and anyway, that 
quatrain got replaced last year when 
Queen Latifah upped the ante for women 
rappers by asking the musical question 
“Can you relate to a sister dope enough to 
make you holler and scream?” on “Ladies 
First,” the groovinest anthem in a long 
while, designed to reaffirm the clout of 
sisterhood. If you were sick of the way 
MCs from Public Enemy to Ice Cube had 
portrayed black women — fly girlies for 
fantasy fodder, hoes to knock some boot 
with, bitches glued to channel zero — 
then the track’s success Cit was critically 
hailed and a massive clubland cut) was an 
ideological coup. 

Latifah-was out to deep-six that shit. 
Other women rappers who could wield 
the mike with aplomb often waffled on the 
issues. Lyte, Salt-n-Pepa, Roxanne Shanté 
(whose Bad Sister was an overlooked gem 
of ’89), Wee Papa Girls, Ms: Melodie, and 
Shelly Thunder have-all had their moments 
in the turntable sun, but to put it bluntly, 
Latifah kicked their asses, coming up with 
a fully enjoyable disc that spoke to the 
topics of self-sufficiency, motherhood, 
education, Afro-centrism, and even a bit of 
baby, baby please. 

The fallout from such a posture is really 
flowing these days. Monie Love is a Latifah 
pal (“My sister, can I get some/Sure Monie 
Love, grab the mike and get dum,” goes 
the couplet: prior to her ‘stumping for 


respect and wrecking like a twister on’ 


“Ladies First”). A rapper of hyper-precise 
diction, she realizes that not nearly enough 
of the population is living large. So she 
cuts a swath through the good-life blather 
certain hip-hop lyrics extol, and she calls 
her first record Down to Earth (Warner 
Bros), threading it with the topic of 
righteousness — no frontin’, no 
perpetratin’, and hardly any buggin’. 
Teeming with bootstrap advice, Down 
to Earth blasts holes in cornerside rhetoric 
as it touts’ practicalities for a low-income 
population. Don’t want more than you 
need, take your problems to your pals, pay 
attention to your cultural history — it even 
offers health tips like staying away from 
bacon. In a very conversational tone, Love 
concocts vignettes that don’t couch their 


lessons: part of her persona is teacher — - 


albeit in the guise of older sister. 

And you listen. Although you’d listen 
harder if the beats — provided by three 
producers: Afrika Baby Bambaataa, Richie 
Fermie, and the fine, young cannibalistic 
team of Andy Cox and David Steele — 








Monie Love: her new album is teeming with bootstrap advice. 


were more compelling. Each has an 


' individual stamp, making every track 


different from the next, and that makes the 
record roll along just fine. But none, save 
for maybe Cox and Steele, reaches the 
sweaty level often attained by the Mo’s 
lyrics,and delivery. 

For an attack on those who fuck their 
way to the top, like “Pups Lickin’ Bone,” 
you need something a bit stronger than the 
indiscriminate patchwork that flits behind 
Love’s caustic indictment. Because she has 
hung with De La Soul (whose. music is 
heavily reliant on the hot-ticket 


' sampling of Prince Paul) and Latifah 


(whose spinner, DJ Mark, the 45 King, also 
knows his way around recombining 
fragments of funk), I expected a heavier 
soundscape, more experimentation, deffer 
constructions. - 


Kind of like what you get on Shazzy’s 
Attitude: A Hip-Hop Rapsody (Elektra), 
another record that reminds us sisterhood 
is powerful, so powerful in fact that it even 
offers high-fives to honky ‘toon Lisa 
Simpson (remember when she wanted to 
be a black saxophonist?). Shazzy does a bit 
more of the me, me, me:thing than Monie, 
but like the Mo, she doesn’t want anybody 
playing her — unless of course she 
decides to be played. 

Fat chance of that. From the stare-down 
on the cover to the championship spiel on 
“Here Endz the Conquest,” Shazzy doesn’t 
flinch: And thanks to the production team 
of Gamble, Ross, and Djani, the cuts 
bounce more than a broken-in pinball 
game. You might expect the fractious funk 
history lesson of “Do You Remember,” but 
when some Caucasian folkie opens “Play 
in Vain” with the refrain from “The 59th 
Street Bridge Song” — “Ain’t cha got no 
rhymes for me?” —- you know Shazzy’s got 
a funnybone. Still, no matter how groovy 
she’s feelin’, her science remains hard; 
there’s not a jam that doesn’t talk more 
about the positive side of neighborhood 
ethics — holding a job, keeping it in your 
sneaker, avoiding the bad guys — than 
short-term frivolity. 

That’s what binds Shazzy and Monie 
Love: their brand. of feminism is rife with 
easily understood common sense, virtually 
irrefutable. Neither is a new Jill, their hip- 
hop doesn’t have much of a pop veneer. So 
whereas anthemic statements like Janet 
Jackson’s Control may resonate with the 
same kind of message, the grit of Shazz and 
Mo tells a more chilling version. If you can 
believe the self-congratulatory imagery of 
the two Janet fans joyfully crying and telling 
their heroine about how she changed their 
life in The Rhythm Nation Compilation 
video, then such counseling may even have 
the power to affect lives the way it wants to. 

Ultimately it’s about ditching the 
debilitating habits we've all picked up and 
following your own rules. “Don’t gas up 
my head and think that I'll trust 
you/Telling me what to do you think is a 
must/Well I believe your time is wasted 
‘cause I tasted the taste of mistakes/And 
I've got what it takes to take care of this 
life of mine.” That’s the Mo’s “I Do As I 
Please,” and that’s the essence of Down to 
Earth and Attitude. QO 
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he power Of jazz to convey feeling. 


through the mysterious synérgy of 

intuition and reason, _ its 
intoxicating blend of hell-bent spontaneity 
and formal elegance, continues to attract 
new players and listeners. Music that 
makes us feel this good without lies, 
insults, or ulterior motive isn’t a luxury, it’s 
a necessity. For musicians, the struggle to 
create art that succumbs neither to 
nostalgia nor to banality is a difficult but 
essential task. 

For more than 25 years, bassist Dave 
Holland has kept at that quest. He first 
made a name for himself with the Miles 
Davis jazz-rock fusion outfits of the late 

’60s. By the late ’70s, having by then 
worked extensively with Anthony Braxton 
and Sam Rivers, he had established himself 
as one of the acoustic bassists of both 
decades. He’s led his own bands for most 
of the last 10 years, as well as working in 
thany ad hoc groups.’ Because his 
prodigious talents let him leapfrog the 
barriers that normally separate styles and 
generations, he’s as comfortable with bop 
pianist Hank Jones (with whom he and 
Billy Higgins appear on a forthcoming 
EmArcy release) as he is with avant-garde 
guitarist Derek Bailey. Apart from his 
crowded performing schedule, he also 
teaches at Boston’s New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

It’s been nearly three years ‘since 
Holland fronted a regular working band, 
but now he’s leading a quartet who 
include regular collaborators Steve 
Coleman on reeds, drummer Marvin 
“Smitty” Smith, and guitarist Kevin 
Eubanks. On December 4 through 6, they 
will make a rare Boston club appearance 
at Ryles, in Cambridge’s Inman Square. 

The quartet’s recently released CD, 
Extensions (ECM) — with Coleman, 
Eubanks, and Holland contributing two 
tunes apiece — emphasizes group 
interplay as it blends written and 
improvised forms in subtle, tuneful ways. 
Each track forges a collective identity for 
the quartet that doesn’t sacrifice the 
individual strengths of the members. If the 
new CD is any indication, the Ryles 
appearance will be a don’t-miss gig. 

The British-born Holland developed his 
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sophisticated yet accessible ‘amalgam of 
composition and ‘improvisation through a 
long apprenticeship. During the mid ’60s 
in London, the bassist’s already impressive 
abilities earned him berths in up to five 
different bands at a time. Setting a pattern 
he has followed throughout his career, he 
worked the whole spectrum of styles, not 
only with cutting-edge free improvisers 
but also with traditional New Orleans- 
styled jazz bands, big bands, and small 
‘bop combos. 

In 1969, Miles Davis heard him at 
Ronnie Scott’s in London and asked him to 
join his group. During his three years with 
Davis, Holland contributed to such 
groundbreaking fusion records as In a 
Silent Way and the epochal Bitches Brew. 
But as Miles’s music evolved further from 
jazz, it offered less to Holland.’ 

“The period with Miles’ obviously 
changed me forever,” he explains, “but 
there were some things I warifed to get to 


Jaz 


that I couldn’t because of the direction 
Miles wanted to go. There were no bad 
feelings or anything, theré was simply a 
musical need and I couldn’t find 
fulfillment in Miles’s band, as great as the 
band was.” 

In 1971, Holland left Miles (as did Chick 
Corea), and with Anthony Braxton and 
Batry Altschul he formed the’ ‘avant-garde 
collective Circle. Although thé group split 
up after ofily a year, this is when Holland 
really came into his own. 0% 

The benchmark was 1972’s Conference 
of the Birds (ECM), with Braxton, Sam 
Rivers, and Altschul. One.of the decade’s 
great sessions, it was_Holland’s first and 
only one as a leader (with the exception of 
a 1977 ECM solo album, Emerald Tears ) 
until 1982. In the abit ‘the Commercial 
dominance of jazz-ro Asian, tt was 
something of a mnaiitekes for the ‘acowstic 
avant-garde. The quartet developed new 
ensemble ideas, innovative way$§ to 
integrate composition with improvising, 
and new sounds into a seamless whole. 
It’s one of jazz’s essential. recordings. 
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Braxton and Rivers have never recorded 
together since, but Holland has worked 
with each separately. In Rivers’s groups, 
the totally improvised dialogue among 
musicians-created the form. Braxton’s 
heavily notated structures left varying 
amounts of room for improvisation. Both, 
however, were preoccupied with 
developing new ways for musicians to 
interact, and that is still the pillar of 
Holland’s own music. 

By the early 80s, Holland was ready to 
put together his own band. The Dave 
Holland Quintet (with Coleman, drummer 
Steve Ellington, trumpeter Kenny Wheeler, 
and trombonist Julian Priester) began 
performing in 1982, immediately after 
Holland recovered from a viral heart 
infection that had kept him off the scene 
for a year. The group worked regularly 
until 1987, when Holland disbanded it to 
reconsider his artistic direction and take a 
rest from the draining extra-musical 
responsibilities of leadership. 

In 1988, while teaching at the summer 
jazz program in Banff that he ran until last 
year, Holland met and played with 
guitarist Eubanks. “Kevin came into the 
band without really breaking the flow of 
what we were already doing,” he points 
out. Whereupon the current quartet was 
born. 

“The thing to do is to allow a situation 
where musicians can be themselves and 
where communication can happen freely 
within the group,” Holland says of his role 
as bandleader. “I don’t want the music to 
restrict people by creating roles where the 
instrument has to remain in a certain 
relationship to the group. The music needs 
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enough flexibility so that it can evolve in 
an organic way and probably in a different 
way every night. ‘First.of all, that gives 
everybody a role-in developing the music, 
and right away demands that you listen to 
each other. Secondly, you share 
responsibility of creating the form and 
presentation. My music isn’t always about 
a soloist, it's much more integrated than 
that.” hy 

Holland also encourages everyone to 
contribute tunes to the band’s book. “Since 


everyone does compose, it seems a | 


terrible waste not to have them compose 
something for the band. At the same time, 
each member’s writing makes the music 
broader than if I did all the writing. It also 
broadens the interpretation of my 
compositions and of theirs. What. we've 
learned playing a Steve Coleman song can 
then be applied to a Kevin Eubanks song 
and developed. In this way, we create a 
unified concept, but we get many views of 
it.” 

Extensions puts these principles into 


The quartet: Steve Coleman, Dave Holland, “Smitty” Smith, and Kevin Eubanks 





action in one of the year’s most enjoyable 
releases. Holland clearly has found 
musicians who understand both ensemble 
playing and soloing. Coleman's silences 
create opportunities for bandmates to flesh 
out the development of a song. Eubanks is 
a keenly imaginative colorist in support of 
the ensemble. His wistful sighs behind 
Coleman on the intimate, melancholy 
“Processional,” and his tropical-bird 
mimicry on Holland’s Latin-tinged “The 
Oracle,” exemplify his ability to find the 
appropriate texture or color to fit the 
mood of a piece. The ebb and flow of his 
solos, like Coleman’s, is synched to the 
band’s collective breathing, and he adds a 
headlong contrast to the saxophonist’s 
deliberate approach. 

Smith is simply a complete drummer. If 
he thrives on the rhythmic tension of 
Coleman’s “Black Hole,” he also revels in 
just swinging the beat on “Color of Mind” 


or helping shoulder’ collective 
responsibilities on “101 Degrees 
Fahrenheit (Slow Meltdown).” 
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Holland, with his fat, pure tone and 
unefring intonation and precision, is 
certainly one of the most formidable 
bassists in the history. of jazz. He can 
reduce a roomful of chattering club 
patrons to stunned silence with his jaw- 
dropping pyrotechnics and lightning 
imagination; he can hold a concert hall of 
attentive listeners on the edge of their 
seats. Throughout Extensions, he confines 
himself to a deceptive no-sweat virtuosity 
that never flies in your face. Yet it’s one of 
those fascinating jazz paradoxes that 
despite his relatively low profile on his 
own recording, it still bears his 
unmistakable stamp. 

“I do what feels right and I'm not doing 
it for any other reason. I'm trying to build 
music and help it evolve. I hope every 
record is a new chapter in the evolving 
story as I relate to it. It evolves in parallel 
with whomever I've playing with. I’m 
influenced by Steve and Smitty. They 
make me think about putting music 
together to use their particular strengths. 
On the other hand, there is something, not 
only a musical thread, but also a feeling, 
that I’ve tried to make consistent in 
everything I've done. Although Conference 
of the Birds and the new record are very 
far apart — there's 20 years’ difference and 
a different way of playing — they're not so 
far apart. Some things change, but some 
things don’t.” Dave Holland knows what 


endures. QO 


(The Dave Holland Quartet appear at 
Ryles in Inman Square, Cambridge, on 
December 4, 5, and 6. Call 876-9330 for 
details.) 
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atty Larkin’s new In the Square 
Piaticrnomaen is, as all fine live 

recordings-are, an aural snapshot of 
moments frozen in time. Yet a sense of 
history also inhabits this local sing- 
er/songwriter’s third record. Recorded this 
spring at Sanders Theatre, it’s the happy 
proof of Larkin’s past few years of artistic 
maturation. 

Many established performers never 
experience a spurt of growth the way 
Larkin did in the late '80s. She was already 
a veteran on the local folk circuit when her 
first album, Step into the Light (also on the 
Philo/Rounder label), was finally released. 
Since that 1985 debut, Larkin’s guitar 
playing, her singing, and, most especially, 
her songwriting have become more 
expansive. The live album is also the first 
recorded evidence of the traits Larkin has 
long been known for: her dryly funny 
stage presence and oddball, good-natured 
parodies. It’s a complete picture of the 
persona she’ll bring to the Somerville 
Theatre this Saturday (December 1) for a 
show that includes Christine Lavin, John 
Gorka, and David Wilcox. 

“I do like making people laugh,” she 
says in a telephone conversation from her 
Cape Cod home. “I know friends who are 
far funnier than I am, but I’m the one who 
happens to already be on stage.” 

Larkin was-born in Milwaukee, the 
source of many of her send-ups on the 
blandness of white American suburban 
culture, the land of endless malls and itsy- 
bitsy barbecue franks. She arrived in 
Boston in 1974 and by the end of the 
decade was already a fixture, playing folk 
rooms like the Idler as a solo act, fronting 
a bluesy rock band at larger venues like 
the Cambridge River Festival, and exer- 
cising her penchant for parody by dressing 
up like Dolly Parton for a C&W satire. (Her 
song “Caffeine” was a staple on Cam- 
bridge’s WCAS.) Between teaching guitar 
and doing regular coffeehouse gigs, Larkin 
was fully employed in music. 

“I doubt if I esi have done that in 
New York,” she says. “I remember meeting 
Shawn Colvin in 1985, and she was 
amazed that, with all the clubs and cof- 
feehouses in the Boston area, an acoustic 
singer-songwriter could actually make a 
living here.” 


— caaagapamay 


DON'T 
JUST 
SAY IT 


SECTION THREE 


Live style. 


Patty Larkin’s.LP is a oem 


en 


Her growth through the late ’80s has been uncanny. 


By that time, a living in music was 
second nature to Larkin. Between the folk 
and the women’s-music audience, she was 
a full-fledged cult fave. Her stint as one of 
the founding members of Girls’ Night Out 
was brief, but it solidified her comfortable 
local standing. Yet for a few years, her 
artistry didn’t seem to be growing. Her 
voice could be thin, her funny numbers 
overexposed, a few of her love songs 
merely pleasant. The poetic songwriting 
that Colvin, Tracy Chapman, Suzanne 


SCREAM IT! 


AND DON'T 
DARE IVIISS IT! 


Vega, and a few others on the acoustic- 
music circuit were making in the mid '80s 
helped Larkin to reconsider her craft. 

“I was so inspired by the type of writing 
going on. I-had heen writing songs for 
many years, starting generally with the 
melody, then gradually the hums turning 
into syllables and then words. But only 
recently did it finally occur to me that 
writing is an important part of what I do. 
I’ve become more aggressive with it. It 
was as if I suddenly thought, ‘Oh yeah .. . 


Tet 


rar 


PASEO MERE NOVEMBER 30, 1990 
lyrics!’ Now, when I look at a lyric Fve 
written, I wonder how far it stretches 
beyond me. What else does it say? Is it a 
bit applicable to other people? And lately 
I've begun to try and take the ironic humor 
I generally see and apply it to a serious 


Part of the decision to record a live 
album was a stratagem to get Larkin’s 
amusing material on record. Her “At the 
Mall” — where she incorporates imitations 
of Marlene Dietrich, Carmen Miranda, and 
Ethel Merman singing about the glamorous 
life of the local mall — has been a much- 
requested encore for years. “I’m White” 
also skewers unsoulful suburbia as it 
acknowledges Larkin’s own membership 
in that repressed legion: she confesses 
that, if she has any roots, they can be 
unearthed in a mall's cement foundation. 
“Me” is the other comic number, and 
again, though the song slices up the 
egomania of rock stars, Larkin places 
herself on the satirical cutting block. “It’s a 
spoof on all of us who share our innermost 
secrets every night with hundreds of 
people we don’t know.” 

Yet Larkin’s recent songs tell of other 
people’s moods, muddies, and loves. With 
each Philo/Rounder album, as her 
reputation spreads through America’s 
alternative-music network, her singing, 
composing, and guitar style seem further 
removed from stereotypical folk. Even her 
most generic relationship songs — like 
“Ruby,” “Lately,” and “Time Was” — are 
bolstered by striking melodies, trenchant 
moods, and a spare way with rhythmic 
lines. 

On In the Square, pop and jazz are 
more evident an inspiration. The singing is 
samba-breathy on “Lately” and “It Had To 
Be You,” tough and straight on the protest 
ballad “Metal Drums.” It is this song about 
the Holbrook toxic-waste tragedy that 
proves how far she has come of late. 

When Larkin performs at the Somerville 
Saturday, she’ll be part of the “On a 
Winter's Night” tout. The lovely folkie 
compilation album the tour is named for 
was produced by Christine Lavin. “The 
only song that is just [voice and] solo guitar 
is Patty’s ‘Winter Wind,’ ” says Lavin. “But 
let’s face it, Patty’s so strong, she doesn’t 
need any other instruments.” QO 
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by Clif Garboden 


SATURDAY 
Noon (2) a eeiniea ldap anes A 10-part 
series (aired and Sunday) examining 
unresolved childhood needs that screw us up as 
adults. We know. the guy was a great quarterback, 
but what does he know about psychology? (Until 
6:05 p.m.) 


rebroadcast of the PBS blockbuster. (Until 6 p.m.) 

6:00 (11) The Civil War. Interest in watching, 
rewatching, and/or taping this landmark series is 
high. Closer to home, Channel 2 will be running the 
entire series on Saturday and Sunday, December 8 
venbtened mks oy - , Sunday through Thursday, 
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4 Austin City Limits. 
Highlights from the first-rate but too-oft 

music series featuring Chet Atkins, Johnny Cash, 
Emmylou Harris, Loretta Lynn, Willie Nelson, and 
Tammy Wynette. (Until 9 p.m.) 

7:30 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the 


Philadelphia 76ers. 

8:00 (2) A Peter, Paul and Mary Holiday Concert. 
Seasons greetings from the time-honored folk trio. 
(Until 10:05 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) Stalag 17 (movie). William Holden stars in 
the 1953 POW-camp comedy that paved the way for 
Hogan's Heroes. (Until 10:30 p.m.) . 

9:00 (44) The Nutcracker. Mikhail Baryshnikov and 
Gelsey Kirkland (stand up, damn you!) do a very nice 
version of Tchaikovsky's ballet. (Until 10:35 p.m.) 
10:05 (2) A Jumpin’ Night in the Garden of Eden. 
A celebration of klezmer music. featuring Boston's 
Klezmer Conservatory Band and New York's 
Kapelye. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

10:30 (38) Sunset Boulevard (movie). William 
Holden. and Gloria Swanson star in the 1950 
Hollywood-tragedy classic about the fate of silent- 
movie stars in the early talkie era. (Until 1 a.m.) 
10:35 (44) A Christmas Special with Luciano 
Pavarotti. What would Christmas be without him? To 
be repeated on Monday at 8 p.m. on Channel 2. 
(Until 11:40 p.m.) 

11:30 (2) Joan Baez in Concert with Special 
Guest Jackson Browne. A late-in-the-tour concert 
from Baez's next-to-most-recent foray into America’s 
auditoriums. (Until 1 a.m.) 

11:30 (5) Cole Porter: Red Hot + Blue. A music- 
video tribute to Cole Porter marking the first 
International AIDS Day. (Until 1 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 

Noon (2) Bradshaw on Homecoming. Remember 
him against Dallas in the '79 Super Bowl? The final 
five installments. (Until 6:05 p.m.) 
1:00 (4) Football. The Los 
Oe ee pee ree re Cone 

sete orton." pam a 
ing the Pats’ away games.) 
ee ee The Los Angeles Rams versus the 
Cleveland Brown 


1:00 (38) canes and Delilah (movie). With Victor 
Mature and Lansbury, from 1951. Don't miss 
it. (Until 3:30 p.m.) 
6:00 (11) The Civil War. Four installments. (Until 
midnight.) 
7:00 (44) Kathleen Battle and Jessye Norman 
Sing Spirituais. James Levine conducts the pair of 
divas and a gospel choir at Carnegie Hall. To be 
on Tuesday at 8 p.m., and on Friday at 9 
p.m. on Channel 2. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Jeeves and Wooster, 
parts four and five. Two Wodehouse comedies in a 
row. In the first hour, Bertie assists Gussie. Fink- 
Nottle in. romance. At 10:05 p.m., Bertie cleans up 
the mess the created in the first show, while Jeeves 
retrieves Aunt Dahiia’s cook. (Until 11:10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Commando (movie). Arnold Schwarz- 
enegger, the WCVB program schedule notes, “can 
be deadly as a rocket and relentless as a tank.” Uh- 
huh. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) The Fatal image (movie). A woman and her 
daughter shoot a vacation video in Paris and end up 
being chased by killers. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Amazing Grace with Bill Moyers. A won- 
derful special the origins and applications of 
the familiar hymn. Featuring Johnny Cash, one 
Norman, Judy Collins, and the Boys Choir of Harlem 
To be repeated on Wednesday at 8 p.m. on Channel 
2. (Until 10:45 p.m.) 
11:00 (38) Ask the . Why can't we turn off 
our car radio? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
11:10 (2) Mystery: : Mystery Mile, part two. 
The conclusion, which gives new definition to the 
term “implausible.” (Until 12:15 a.m.) 


ments. (Until' 10:25 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) A Christmas Special with Luciano 
Pavarotti. from Saturday at 10:35 p.m. 


8:00 (56) A Tribute to John Lennon. A musical 
salute to JL hosted by Michael Douglas and featuring 
interviews with Paul, Ringo, and Yoko. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Stone Pillow (movie). Lucille Ball stars as a 
homeless woman. A departure from comedy and 
from Stone Age social politics for Lucy. (Until 11 


p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Football. The New York Giants versus the 
San Francisco 49ers. 


by 
American Boychoir, and the Tanglewood: Festival 
Chorus. (Until 10:25 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) The Smallest Show on Earth (movie). A 
1957 comedy about a who take over a run- 
down movie theater. Starring Peter Sellers and 
Margaret Rutherford. (Until 12:20 a.m.) ‘ 


TUESDAY 
7:00 (2) Nova: in the Land of the Llamas. People 
llammer, liel, llodel, and llap. A trip to the Andes. and 
the new-world members of the camel family. (Until 8 


p.m.) 
7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Detroit Red 


8:00 (2) The Implant Ii: Knee Replacement 

Surgery. Another holiday special? (Until 9:55 

p.m.) 

8:00 (56) The River (movie). Economic troubles in 

Farmiand USA, with Sissy Spacek and Mel Gibson. 

(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Menu for Murder (movie). A mystery about 

the murder of a PTA president in Encino. Starring 
Barr, Jane Carr, Julia Duffy, and Morgan 

Fairchild. (Until 11 p.m.) 


8:00 (2) Amazing Grace with Bill Moyers. 
Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

8:00 (25) Miracle on 34th Street (movie). First sight- 
ing this-season. Colorized but still 

O'Hara and Edmund Gwenn. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) The Neverending Story (movie). Odd 
children’s-movie-like fantasy yarn that confuses 
many children. Noah Hathaway stars. (Until 10 
p.m.) 


THURSDAY _ 

8:00 (38) The Rainmaker (movie). Burt Lancaster 
plays con artist, weather controller, and matchmaker 
to a small town. Also starring Katharine Hepburn. 
From 1957. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) Amazing Stories Il (movie). Danny DeVito 
and Steven Spielberg directed these two stories. 
Rhea Periman plays the perfect mate in DeVito's 


vignette; Spielberg's is a tale of too many Santas.. 


(Until 12 p.m.) 


9:00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Christie’s Miss Marple: 


Murder at the Vicarage. Christie's-first-ever Marple 
yarn. Presumably with Joan Hickson. (Untit 11:05 


p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Pavarotti Returns to Naples. The tenor in 
the Old Country. (Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) My Favorite Brunette (movie). Bob Hope 
and Dorothy Lamour star in a 1947 comedy about a 
photographer and some gangsters. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the Dallas 
Mavericks 


8:00 (56) Pee-wee’s Big Adventure (movie). P.W. 
Herman insults childhood, but kids love to watch him 
ey ee eee oe 
10 p.m. 
9:00 (2) Kathleen Battie and Norman Sing 
Spirituals. Repeated from Sunday at 7 p.m. 
11:00 (44) Topper Returns (movie). Roland Young 
stars as the ghost-truster in this 1941 comedy. Joan 
Blondel plays dead. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 

* * & 


The 525th line. Seems Like Old Times Department: 
Bill Mumy, June Lockhart, Marta Kristen, Angela 
Cartwright, Jonathan Harris, and Robot YM3 will 
gather together at the Bayside Expo Center on 
Saturday and Sunday, December 1 and 2 for the 
25th anniversary reunion of the cast of Lost in 
Space, Irwin Allen's silly-but-popular 1965-through- 
‘68 galactic sit-com that opened new vacuums in the 
cosmos. (Guy Williams, who played Dr. John 
Robinson, has died and will not be present.) The 
regrouping (the first since the last episode was 
filmed) is being held in conjunction with this year's 
Boston FanFair (local celebs sell autographs for 
charity) and the NorthEast Collectibles Extravaganza 
(your chance to see and buy everything from vin- 
tage Moxie bottles to Secret Squadron decoder 
badges). Have your picture taken with the Lost in 
pat a Have it made into Christmas cards, why 


More odd news: the Simpsons have released their 
first album — The Sing the Blues, teatur- 
ing the voices of the Fox series. It's a pretty hip nov- 
elty album featuring production work and perfor- 
mances by D.J. Jazzy Jeff, Buster 
King, and DOr. John. A 
Marge and Homer (Julie Kavner and Dan 

Randy Newman's “I Love To See 
You Smile.” Might as well get one now before it 
shows up at the NorthEast Collectibles Extravaganza 
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Thurs., Fri. & Sat., December 6, 7&8 


MOJA NYA 


Every Sat. afternoon 4 - 8 p.m. 
Jumpin' Blues Dance Party w, 


ROLL WITH IT 


98 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 
247-8605 


5 am, 


33 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON 
(OFF MAK ST. IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT) 


350-7975 
LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT 


Featuring Fine Jamaican Food 


2m Sw Ss sss aBasw ass 


IN BEVERLY * 392 CABOT ST., 


~==>~ == = = = =e” 


; Sun., Dec. 2 
SILAS JR. & THE HOT 
RIBS BLUES JAM 
Every Sunday * 4-11 pm, 


ALG BOES 
wo AN 


Fri,Dec. 7 
HEAVY METAL HORNS 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


RTE 1A 


15 MIN. ON 128N © EXIT 20S © (508) 927-7121 


FUNCTION 


CHAOS THEORY * RED RUNNING 
Saturday, December] 


RIDERS ON 
THE STORM 


(DOORS TRIBUTE BAND’ 
lama 


O POSITIVE 


TOMMY’S DARKLING THRUSH 
Saturday, December 8 


THE MACHINE 


(DOORS TRIBUTE BAND) 


COMING: 
12/13 Grapevine Rood © 12/14 Lowie Sargent 
12s +a Ae nar aca 
Tribe © 12/28 Borronce Whitheld 012/29 Foreheit 


LISTINGS. 


Ron Carter is at the Regattabar Wednesday through Saturday the 8th. 


To place a bring it or send it to 
ledege, Bose Phoend, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which i would appear. 
We can't take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 


: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. 
FOR FOLLOWING WEEK'S ISSUE. 


To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be 


considered for “Next Weekend,” two 
weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


911 
SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 


SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 


Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 

medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


= Couns 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY’S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Export Samba Band. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 oo Pl. 


. Progressive rock by Du. 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic Firma. 


BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. Ellen 
O’Brien and her Real Time Band. 
BOBO’'S (322- 3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. DJ. 


by 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 

North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Pladz. 


Marketplace. Modem 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge: Eula Lawrence; in 
the Rowes Wharf Restaurant: Diana Krall 


Quintet. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 


2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. in the Captain's Piano Bar: 


Rock King. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM (290-5600), 
exit 27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Gaye 
Tolan. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston. Zug Zug, Ant Farm, Hunting 
Sleeve, Agent 99. 
BUSTER'S (233-7100), 1069 Broadway 
bo 1), Saugus. Call for information. 

E CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
a Boston. Physical Graffiti, 


Hammersmyth. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Page Two, Peter 


CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Stovall Brown. 


Cus 3 608 Somerville Ave., 
night. 


Somerville. Blues 

COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 

off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 

Johnson. 

COMMONWEALTH BREWING 

Hoong (523-8383), 138 Portland St, 
Hurricane. 


Boston. Calypso 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Copley Sq., Boston. James Badger. 
COPPERFIELD’S (956-2833), 98 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Black Eyed 


Susans. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., @ capella group Night 


Magic. 
BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Walter “Wolfman” 
and the Roadmasters. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Laurie Sargent, 
Delayed Reaction, Swinging Steaks. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston 
St., Boston. At 6 p.m., Bert Seager; at 
8:30 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 
131 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Artistic 


Feat. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Search 


Newburyport. Party. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. High Function, Chaos 


Theory, 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE (227-9600), 84 
Beacon St, Boston. Robert 
Christopherson and David Geld. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 


NOVEMEER D, 1990 


Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 


HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Eight to the Bar. 
HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington 


Band 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 
LAI LAl RESTA\ (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 


LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Trio. in Julien: pianist Geoff 
Hicks. 
LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boyiston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David Russell; 
at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
, South Canopy, Boston. In 
the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; at 
7 p.m., Mark Clayton. In the Cafe: at 5 
p.m., Bob Tallala. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. music by DJ. 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
— St., Jamaica Plain. Roll with 


siioDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Rich 
Lathem Oversized Quartet. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
St, Boston, Call for information. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864- 
1630), Zero Bill 
Davis, Dennis Pearne ‘and the Elastic 
Waste Band, Liz Brahm, Rob Lytle, and 
host Kip London. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, 
Boston. Big Blues Meanies, Honking 
Blues. 


Mallards, 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St., Westborough. Eric 
Andersen, Infantino. 


, dim . 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non- 
alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Chuckiehead, Shockra, Heavy 


Metal Horns. 4 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
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NOVEMBER 


30, 1990 


Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 


THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Voicano Suns. 


REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Deborah 


Jazz 
ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 
oe St., Boston. Suzanne Davis 


ROXY (227- ce apa Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the podien 
RYLES (676-9330), 242 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. 


(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Chris Connor. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB eopatt 7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 ee St, 
Brookline, Pencils. 

TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
CAFE (508-756-7644), 647 Chandler St., 
Worcester. Passages. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Talking to 
Animals, Spam Paris, Scatterfield, Great 


VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 
Lansdowne St., Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 


WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge. Loose 
Caboose. 


WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Jerry Bergonzi 
Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott 
Hotel, 2345 Comm Ave, Newton. 


Appearing Nitely. 
WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 
Tremont St., Boston. Call for information. 

ZANZIBAR (451- “hy 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
Firma: 


by the Fantastic 
BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, 


BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Concert for the 
Brattle Theatre Renovation Project. See 


listing under Benefits. 
cea S, Saugus. Boston Baked 


CAMBRIDGE BREWNG CO. 
t Konda 8, , Cambridge. Chuck 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Black Crowes. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Doshie 
Powers, Laura Wood. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Call for information. 
CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Boston. “Adventures* dance party. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Johnson. 


p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p:m., Suzanne 
bassist 


Davis, with Charlie La , 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain: Kid Simple, 360s. 


GROG, Opposites Attract. 
GROVER'S, Beverly. Doors tribute, 
featuring Riders on the Storm, Exhibit A. 
ce ta HOUSE, Boston. Selene 
Hanon CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. B Street 
Bombers. 


HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party | 


with DJ Dale Charles. 


| JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Lori 


Glaser. 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER 
COFFEEHOUSE (508-757-2155), 68 


Boyce St.; Auburn; Scott Alarik. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Barrence 
Whitfield and the Savages. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the 
Joe Morocco Quartet. ‘in ‘Julien: pianist 
David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 8:30 p. m., 
Dave Cuddy. 

LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: atnoon, 
Brian Walkley; at 6 p,m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 am., Bob Tallala; at 5 
p.m., Sean Hurley. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. 2 de and 
alternative dance music by DJ 

MIDDLE | EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. At 3:p.m., “Mike ‘the Spike's’ 
Blués Jam”; at 7 p.m., Michael Bierylo 
Duo; at 10 p.m., Arabic music with 


NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, 


Mcintyre. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Chenille Sisters, Malkoff 
Gonzales. 


por 
ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with 





dance music. 
PARADISE, Boston. “Adventures” dance 


night. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge: - 


Kevin Connolly. : 
THE RAT, Boston. Bags, Joe, Facts about 


Rats, Crazy Alice: in the balcony: Phil 


Towne. ; 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Tiger's |: 
Baku. 


Heat Swing Orchestra, 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager |: 


Jazz Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Duke 
Levine Group. Downstairs: Herman 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD © 


(639-1969), Church of Saint Andfew, 


Lafayette St., Marblehead. ia 


Williams. 3 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard: ree 


anniversary celebration, a 4 


Band That Time Forgot. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Third Estate, 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, 

Shy Five, Big Train (18+ show). © ©. = 
VENUS de MILO, Boston. House music 
by DJ Jide Max. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. toute 
Caboose. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In thé Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary’ 


alow Jazz Cite, Soci 


Bergonzi . 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Appearing 


WINNIE'S PUB, Boston: Call tor 


Boston. Cail for 


in the Boston 


‘1 Phoenix Classifieds, 
‘}where Boston bands 


are built. If you're a 


‘musician on a mis- - 


sion, or if you long to 
sing along, pick up 
the Music Section-- © 
it'll never do you 
wrong! 


| To place an ad, call 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boyiston’PL., {= a 


SUNDAY | 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ee Somerville. Amazonas - 
hori AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music™ 


by the Fantastic Firma. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 


BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Black River 


Snakes blues jam. 
BUSTER'S, Saugus. Boston Baked 


Blues. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOTT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 


Singles night. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 308° 
Eee t 


2 stow). : 
CHReTOPAEHS, smn: ‘Darrel 
Scott hosts:-“A Community” of | 


— 


Singer/Songwriters.” 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Call al for information. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 


moog rian Walkey 


Pa =G OG ; lows q 
HAMPSHIRE H HOUSE, Bost n. Jazz. 
brunch at 10:30 a.m, a) 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dace musi by 


HARPSID FERRY, Aliston. R&B jam 
with Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., 

blues jam with the eigeyed at 9 p.m., 
Chaos Theory, Landlords of 

KENDALL CAFE, Cantos Richard 


DeMone and 
LE MERIDIEN, N Boao Cate Fleuri at 
11 a.m.: Tom Lindsey and Paul 


Schmeling. 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. in 
the Cafe: at 10.a.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. At2pm, the Prophets, 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St, 
Cambridge. At 7:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Rosanne Cash. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Maura O'Connell. 


Westborough. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Camibridge. Pigs. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Cail for information. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. She's Busy 
THE TAM, Brookline. Ska’d for Life. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge.’ Call for 
information. : 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Art Matthews Trio. in the 
Lobby Lounge: Margie Hobbs. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Mitchell 
Katsoumis and Ensemble. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 


Gaye Tolan. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. _ “Bun’s 


Unplugged.” 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
, Cambridge. Madeleine Hall and Chris 


“Stovall” Brown. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. ‘Call for information. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley 
Quintet. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
sed Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Some Blues 
by Batch 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore 

LILY'S, Boston. In the-Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5.p.m., Phil Harding. : 
MIDDLE east RESTAURANT, 


THE TAM, Brookline. “Songwriters 
Showcase.” 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
“Trav'lin’ Light” show for the Brattle 
Theatre Renovation Project. See listing 


Continued on page 26 











. LAURIE 
das 2, SARGENT 
DELAYED REACTION SHINGING NG STEAKS 


or FOR TOTS 


Benefit 


BAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT 
FREE SOCIETY * SCUFF 


01931 


Fri, Dec 14 


| HERETIX 


MISS XANNA DON’T AND THE WILI 


BIG BLUE MEANIES 
NOREASTERS * RAMPAGE 
Fri., Dec 21 


es 


a ie BIM | 
". eA gy Sau 


ZULUS 
TREAT HER RIGHT 
SERVING BOSTON’S BEST 


ORIGINAL MUSIC OUTSIDE BOSTON 


251 Old Concord Rd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 


Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 1990 


—— 


=~ = == 





FOOD ¢ MUSIC e FUN 


Friday, November 30 
VOLCANO SUNS 
APUNKALYPSE NOW 
MIRANDA WARNING 
SLUMGULLION 
In the Balcony. UNCLE FOAMY 


Pre oe re re 


Saturday, December 1 
YOU ASKED FOR IM! 
THE BAGS 
JOE 
FACTS ABOUT RATS 


MOLLY MCQUIRES 
HEAVY DRINKERS 


IVAN & THE MEDICATORS | 


Friday, December 7 
UNATURAL AXE 
BAND 19 
TOMATO MONKEY 
in Baloony. KIP MARTIN AND THE MERLES 


UPCOMING RAT EVENTS: 
128. _- 
CHRISTMAS & THE SLAVES 
RAS © 


HARPERS FERRY 


Home of Boston's 
Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


§8 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIG 


ONC ERT LINE-254-7380 + 


CLUB LINE-25 


Thursday, December 


WEST END BLUES BAND 


Saturday, December 1 i 
B-STREET BOMBERS 


ns Oni pamig Evening 
ythm & Blues Jam with 


STOVALL BROWN 
intro Night Shewcasing Local Talon 
BROTHER BLUE 


ACOUSTIC ROOTS JAM 


9:30 Free Admission with your host 
MusicTelevision’s Chance Gardner 
——— 


THE RICK ica BAND]: 


BOSTON’S BEST 


BLUES CLUB 


ia | AJ rT IC RAAP APY 
BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZIN 





=——_——_— SS SS SS ee ee ee Se | 


am Records & Tapes 
§ Concertcharge 497-1118 © The Channel Box Office 


SECTION: THREE, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 25 


2 Sets!! 


tines 
reo 


+ MAXI PRIEST 


with MOJA NYA 
DJ Black Star Line: 


_KID CRASH 


with DT BOYZ « X-PLICIT « TEASED: 
ere 


$14.50/15.50 


ROY ORBISON 
TRIBUTE 


PAT vom t THE Soacoaix 


agi. ' guests 
- JOHNNY ‘UNDERCOVER 


1} go CLOSE ENOUGH 





SIN-A-MEN GYPSY “ 





«ii BELA FLECK & THE FLECKTONES 
THE BREEZE 


see, THE MIGHTY DIAMONDS 


8 «a HUMAN RIGHTS (HR) 
. (featuring Earl Hudson formerly of Bad Brain) 


$8.50/9.50 DANNY TUCKER 


LIZZIE BORDEN e 


with LIVE WIRE 
SYZYGY © LADY LUCK 


ELECTRIC 


HOT TUNA 


with POUSETT DART BAND 


SUN. 
5. 


$12:50/13.50 


; SPECIAL 
DEC. 
13 wih THE TOASTERS 
FLOATING BOATS 


$15.50/16.50 PRS iacenn Ram. 


BOP HARVEY/UNITY 2 

MELIAH RAGE 
DEC 21 18+ MAX CREEK 
DEC 26 THE WAILERS 
DEC 29 BUDDY GUY 


DEC 15 
DEC 17 
2 SETS!! 


| OYevola-m-] -J., 0m Ald @-1r-Moh Zell els)(:M>lmell Mtigehydol-ldal-y; 
¢ Ticketron ¢ Teletron 720-3434 « 
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26 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE 
WESTERN FRONT, Ca 
WESTERN , Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the 
Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,” dance 
music by Dus (18+ night). 
TUESDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
| and Ensemble. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, 

Te 





CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 








B q 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 














e Friday & Saturdaye 
West Coast Blues From FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
MARK MORRIS & — 


p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 -p.m., Bob 
Winter. 















































MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Sebadoh, Azaiia Snail 


CAT TUNES “A imighty storm on Harp” ; 
> Sunday © WILLIAM CLARKE sore D'S, Somerville. *Old-time 
MEMPHIS : ove BILLY BLUE& THE BLAZERS ||! HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. denier 
ROCKABILLY |) ~~." i a 
3 Bands HARPER'S FERRY, Alston. Acoustic 
Wednesday TRIBE torneaungensseanenweses oC 
through Saturday "FO _, JHE LOOKALIKES |, Soon tors Nontia: bo m. 
4PMe* ZAM] THE F OLS Brighton's Best lish Pub Ferdinando Argel; at 8:30 pam, jazz 
| THE ALIENS ve 
sedated: "789-4100 ba hata Pata 








Mystery 
re YKGH 912 NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. “Jazzstage 
a MASS 90" presents a _ night of 
TAAR AVE. experimental/avant garde jazz, featuring 
’ CAMB. Human Feel, Joe Morris Trio, Shock 
492-9653 Exchange, and Aardvark Jazz Orchestra. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
FRI & SAT* NOV 30 & DEC. 1 Spider John Koemer. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Billy Novick 
and Guy van Duser. 
RYLES, Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 
Dave Holland Quartet, with Steve 
Coleman; Marvin “Smitty” Smith, and 
Kevin Eubanks. 


SCULLERS, Boston. Pat Stout Quintet. 
THE TAM, Brookline. 





Sunday, December 2 - 8:00 pm 
THE BLACK CROWES 


Burning Tree | T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
2g longing nligh Gag VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave 
BLUES TRAVELER ph al 


Th WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5.p.m., Margie 


KEVIN CONNOLLY 


BUFFALO TOM 
Sat. 3:30 English Soccer L 
| intebeg eague 


Friday, December 7 « 8:30 pm 


3]0]=]2) Clem. 


TERRY EVANS WHIPPERENAPPERS (236-0406), 200 
Saturday, December 8 - 8:30 pm Brookline Ave., Boston. “Tin Roof Night,” 
C.J. CHENIER & THE lang ateraive dance mus yD. 
RED HOT 
LOUISIANA BAND PEP oh caterer in 
Thursday gg 13-7 anes THE AVEROF, F _ Jimmy Pitsalis 
%, se Comtridge 


o 


Your Rock Alternative! 
Pay Only $2.00 admission 9-10 pm 










Du. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Heavens Edge, Cartoon Factory 





WARREN ZEVON 





Friday, December 14 - 7:00 pm Friday & Saturday (19+ show). s 
ALTERNATIVE BOSTON BEACH CUB, Boson. Cat 
DANCE BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 


Music by DJs. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for 


information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 


TIL TUESDAY 












Saturday, December 15 - 8:30 pm o 6 ‘ " 
RONNIE EARL, wh Neal Robert spining | |] To place youre.ad se, | | Groson aug Pa an end 
SUGAR RAY & THE i call: ae 
NEW MUSIC NIGHT | || °° CTTYSDE. Boson, Calf inforatn. 







_ BROADCASTERS _ COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 






5847 ne Sol en em er ahem a cng pn | Badger. 

hahaa Fa eect Holiday Hou +91 Off Admission Bring in his od A _ | | COPPERFIELD'S, Boston. Shaken Not 
dvastanesvoor a8 Thre f "Soykgn Has» Botn, MA 02116. sired 

rhe ites CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Phil 

(617) 423-3832 Harding; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 







Magic. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter, 


fal "1 | HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Robert 





a | 





Christopherson and David 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 

DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Open mike 

blues jam with Rick Russell. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. High energy house 

with Djs Paul and Malik (19+ night). 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Delbert 

McClinton. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Moore. 


HOW TO LIVEN 
THINGS UP 





hy 
, / 






ty e2* 
oe 





@ 


Jeffrey . 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 


= 









a 











JEFF LOWE BAND MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
TF BOSTON BAKED BLUES NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (782- 
: STORM DOGS <=. 107 Brighton Ave., Alliston. Open 
| night. 
2. NECCO PLACE, Boston. Biues jam. 
4 Monday Saturday 9:00 - 2:00 Cityside Entertainment NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge, At 7:30 and 
* Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 5 Hotline 742-7392 10:30 p.m., Lounge Lizards. 
| pt : Pe Proper Dress and ID required PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Roll 
! rae g SIC re ra wat 
| Diese deem at Faneuil Hall RAT, Boston. Spanic Boys, Lazy Susan, 





r 
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NOVEMBER 38; 1996" 


Killdevil Blues (18+ show). 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ron Carter 
Quintet. 


RYLES, . At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 
Dave Holland Quartet, with Steve 
Coleman, Marvin “Smitty” Smith, and 
Kevin Eubanks. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Cercie Miller 


Quartet. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. “Ronnie Earl 
Blues Party.” 
THE TAM, Brookline. Benefit for the Carol 
DiMaiti Stewart Foundation, featuring 
the TVs, and Didi Stewart. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
va 
, Gay Night. 

' i J Call for 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. in 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 


Hobbs. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The 


Limit. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Benefit for Jeff 
Cole (call for information). 
BUSTER'S, Stovall 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Guess 


Who, Close Sin-a-men Gypsy. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Catie 
Curtis, Water Dosinelly. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Cail for information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 


CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 


GROVER’S, Beverly. Blue House (18+ 
show). 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. John 


Hyde. 
Se eee 


HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Fabulous 

Blends, West End Blues Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. R&B, house, and 

reggae dance music by DJ Steve Gousby. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. C.J. Chenier 

and the Red Hot Louisiana Band. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN; Boston, In Julien: pianist 
Moore 


Jeffrey ; 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Dave Cuddy; at 8:30 p.m., Ellen White. 
LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalia; at 7 
p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Volcano Suns, Uncle Wiggly. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Rip Off, Take 
No Prisoners, Real World. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. “Jazzstage 
90” presents a night of Latin jazz, 
featuring Olga Roman, Mili Bermejo Jazz 
Quartet Nuevo, Flor de Cafia, and E! Eco. 
PARADISE, Boston. NRBQ. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Madeleine Hall. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ron Carter 
Quintet. 


ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 
Dave Holland Quartet, with Steve 
Coleman, Marvin “Smitty’ Smith, and 
Kevin Eubanks. , 

SCULLERS, Boston. Houston Person and 


Etta Jones. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 
Washington St., Boston. Jim Porcella Trio. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Badgers. 
THE RAT, Boston. The Bags, Menfolk, 
Molly McGuires, Heavy Drinkers, Ivan and 
the Medicators. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Young Neal and the 
Spotfinders, Thom Enright. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 


VENUS de MILO, Boston. Dance music 
by WFNX “Morning Guy* Tai. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 


Hobbs. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Export Samba 
Band. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

AXIS, Boston. Gear Daddies, with special 
guest Dave Sharp (from the Alarm). 
BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, 
Boston. Ellen O'Brien and Her Real Time 
Band. 

BOBO'S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The 


Limit. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. in 
the Harborview Lounge: Diana Krall; in the 
Rowes Wharf Restaurant: call for 
it vformation. a. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 


Music by DJs. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Nervous Eaters, 
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Xanna Don't. 


, Saugus. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Band, Béla 
Fleck and the Flecktones, the Breeze. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Barbara 
Lee Supeno, Les Sampou. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 


COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Wrecking 
Crew. 


CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob 
Rodgers; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 6 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 




























STASIA SERA 
» BOSTON. : / j d 
David Gold. BATTLE OF THE BANDS (18+) 12]! ALL AGES. #oOrM Hj { Seminoles 
me NATIONAL ARTISTS 


Friday, Nov. 30 BLAYLOCK. GOING ACOUSTIC FoR ANIGAT 


Du. 9net Sam}-Finals! RZANIANS 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Sonny cap pai ora a laata ages 






j week CHARLIE FARRSN 
Rhodes. RESPONSE @¢ IVOR sD ie Sig . : sno ERT wee CX 
HUB CLUB, Boston. “International World EITIE TEARS tithe ag oe Cane . ys alk PEG BOY, 






. f L pil Mor’ } 5 d NAKSD RAY GUN 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Motor City Finals of the Rock Pile of the ay rs Cais ene 
Rhytt | 4 Bost AS AS CS we Coed Tes WOR 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard j 6 ie eas Bes aM ’ ears ‘pasa sh reser 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. elaelise; 2 . % Cris 12/6 New tiny 
LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the The Palace Entertainment Complex ; de x J (2/7 NERVOUS EATERS 









Joe Morocco Trio. In Julien: pianist Geoff 1500 Broadway (Rte. 99} ¢ Saugus f RIVER va 1218 CHUCK 
Hicks, For Tickets & information call oe 9 “arte: al SA wag henge 5 oag 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., VAVAKY LEE LOS) HARV NUE ALLSTON salahcsaeen 254. ° 


David Russell; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MAN-RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. — Mud 

Band, 








The Midcll fast 


































Timmy Hughes. 

THE RAT, Boston. Unatural Axe, Band 
19, Tomato Monkey. In the balcony: Kip 
Martin and the Merles. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ron Carter 
Quintet. 


N 
PTY: ib: Whicy nb el tna SEND 1990 OUT WITH A BANG! 
tant Seteg Geckaien tae eer Daas (ARRING BOSTONS BIGGEST BASH 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 


SLAEP CHAMBER 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 


¥ P A ms ne a f° <P A ~ 
SCULLERS, Boston. Howson Person and Ceatral oguare ALL SHOWS 18 + 


7 ¢ Gr AG S. . c Ss, 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Marilyn and Cankridgy ¢ S5S¢ S235 
the Monroe Brothers. 
THE TAM, Brookline. T. Blade and the 
Fabulous Esquires. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 
VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 


WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647- 









Friday, November 30 
Oversize Quartet, (Jazz) - 7:00 pm 
League of Crafty Guitarists. GREEK MUSIC - 10:00 pm 

OLD ‘VIENNA \KAFFEEHAUS, Saturday, December 1 
Westborough. Paul Geyemia. Su) -Decombor 1 «8oms4Ri we Ce Sec 7:00 pm 
PARADISE, Boston. Tribe (18+ show at 7 ; 
p.m., 21+ at 10 p.m.). The Prophets, ; Brahmin Caste, ' The Baldinos 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Spoken word WHE? arro CLOSED FOR A PRIVATE PAI PARTY, NO EVENING SHOW 


The Bos! Boston on aoa Gatenun 
SEBADOH (X-DINOSAUR), AZALIA SNAIL, THE DAMBUILDERS 
Wednesday, December 5+ 8:30 pm 
*** AFRICAN DANCE PARTY'!!!*** 
featuring SHOCKRA and BOKAR 
















Mon, December 31, 1990- + 18 + 
EW YEARS EVE 























1055), Se ae Sra : Bae — j si 
Waltham. Schoenberg. FRI, NOV 30 1 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Cal fr TALKING Lie) ANIMALS D> ne 


eentar Wiiten. Sikind Ge Tatar SCATTERFIELD * THE GREAT OUTDOORS «+ SPAM PARIS 


Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 
WINNIE'S PUB, Boston. J.J. Swede. 






Fri, Nov. 90 + 60's Rock 'n Roll 
BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


Sat., Dec. 1 
Ow! Ow! Ow! 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 








Back Together for 1 show only 


PLATE O SHRIMP _ 












FARM « FLYING NUNS 


MON. DEC.3 « SS 
TRAVELIN’ LIGHT SERIE 


omedy fe THE BRATTLE BENEFIT 


; BAND , 
SRS. O ROSE JMRVAN SY : cetws Gea BOBBY KING 
Abia 


& WED, DEC 4 & & » 18+ 
nw THE RENEGADES 


NEW M MUS USIC NI NIGHT 


THURS.,DEC 6 © 18+ 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166) 


1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 THE BARLEY BOYS 


SKIP TRACER » SID ARTHUR 




































p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m, and 11 p.m., Stephanie Hodge, 
Barbara Swanson, Myra Slotnick. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE (423-3222), 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Rich 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT. DUCK 
SOUP (426-6339), 246 Tremont St., 





















Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Tony V, | NDS 7 INT OF SHAS 
en ae Jimmy eae GOOD VIBRATIONS : 

DOHERTY'S CABARET TOWER RECORDS AND MORE pawns eat = euememmmnmnntes a 
(506-879-7571), Spinazzola's Restaurant, CALL- FOR. TIX (61 7) 931-2000 i Bose cL UB BEST |p b ; {s q & DAY UN ¢C 4 | 
Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 p.m., George ’ it 20 m-3:00 pm fF 


Coming: 12/15 RECORD RELEASE PARTY « BLOOD ORANGES | Bwtnt - Bi csiscustnepataa tee 
12/28 WINTER HOURS 12/29 ZULUS 

12/31 THE LYERS & VOODOO DOLLS (N.Y. EVE) 

ADVANCED TIX ON SALE NOW 


3 


MacDonald, Tom Dunham, Chris : — 
SOMEEV I LE 
R 






McGuire. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Paul 
on gem Tom Cotter, Stephen Bjork. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Il, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Woburn. At 9 santo Bob Seibel, Wendy 
Liebman, Darlene Dinardo 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedoes Improv 












BIG BLUES 30 


BLUES 










Company, with Paul Elwell, Reno. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 PEE Friday, December 7 









Warrenton St, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 ‘ 
p.m., Chris Zito, Steve Rizzo, Brian . NEN THE AMAZING 
Frazier. et 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 
8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Jay Chabonneau, 
Louie C.K., Steve Byluga. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Bo Smithson, Gary Luciano, Chance 


Continued on page 28 
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rely 
SW At: == 


WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 


SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 


THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK 


One Union Street 
Live Entertainment Nightly 


BLACK ROSE 


160 State Street 
Live Entertainment Nightly 


THE CLADDAGH | CHADWICK PARK} 


113 Dartmouth Street 


Fri., Nov. 30 MARTIN O'MALLEY 
Sat., Dec. 1 KEVIN O'CONNOR 
Wed., Dec 5 BOBBY BELL BLUES 


Every Sat. Night 
Function Room Available Jim Plunkett 
Please call 262-9874 for more info. 


THE BLACK ROSE Cambridge 


Friday, November 30 & Saturday, December. 1 * FRANK RYAN & CO. 
Sunday, December 2, 7-11pm ® 


bg December 5 
Playboy of the Western World by: NEW IRISH THEATRE 


184 High Street 


Now!!! 
You Can Shower With 
a Solid Gold Dancer 


Like Everything Else there is a 
catch for more details call Chris 


1-800-832-9804 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE AT... 


The Mody 


Sophisticated 
Entertainment 


s Providence, RI 


318 Chalkstone Ave. n 
Exit #23 off 95 South 


1-800-832-9804 


BE A STAR. 


See the Phoenix’s Classified 
AUDITIONS for more info. 


Lunch Mon - Sat, 11:30-3 pm 
pe ng Ya 


Friday, November 30 


THE PENCILS 


aa December 1 


ESTATE 


Sunday, December 2 
SKA’D FOR 
LIFE 


Monday, December 3 


SONG WRITER’S 
SHOW CASE 


Benifit for Children with 
Aids Unit at Boston City 
Hospital 
JAY FINESTEIN 
(formerly w/ Push Push) 
PAULA COLE 
THE WALKERS 
DAVID HANNON 


Tuesday, December 4 
THE 
VISIGOTHS 
Wednesday, December 5 


MYANNA 


and s eis 
DI 


STEWART 


Thursday, Decmeber 6 
HIGH 
FUNCTION 
TE December 7 

T BLADE 
FABULOUS 
ESQUIRES 


Saturday, December 8 


THE BAND 
THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


Continued from page 27 
ROSIE'S (720-0230), 1667 Mass Ave, 
Call for information 


STEVIE D'S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Kevin Knox, Bill 
James Lemur. 


STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St. 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Don 
Gavin, Mark Maron, Caito & Moran. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES 547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 

comedy with Guilty Children. Call 648- 
5963 for reservations, 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, —— 
Hodge, Barbara Swanson, Myra Siotnick. 
CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227- 
0828), 200 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand- 
at 10 p.m.; call for information. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 
p.m., Rich Ceisler, Mike Donovan. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 $eny 


At 8 and 10:30 p.m., George 
MacDonald, Tom Dunham, Chris 


McGuire. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 

Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Paul 

D'Angelo, Tom Cotter, 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 

Woburn. At 9 p.m., Bob Seibel, Wendy 
Darlene 


Liebman, Dinardo. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 
10, and 11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Chris Zito, 
Steve Rizzo. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and.10:30 p.m., Jay 
Chabonneau, Louie C.K., Jim Lauletta. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8, 9, 10, and 11 p.m., Bo 
Smithson, Chance 


Gary ; 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Bill Campbell, James 
Lemur, 


STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Al Ducharme, Mark Maron, Jay 
Mohr 


WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- 
5511, Rtes. 495 and 9, .. At 
9:30 p.m., Joe Rogan, Sue McGinnis, 
Brendan McMahon. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Stephanie Hodge, Barbara 
Slotnick. 


COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Rich 
Ceisler. 


COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Tony V, Billy 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
idge. At 8 p.m., open mike. 

HORSEFEATHERS (508) 481-9898, 19 
Northboro Rd., Marlborough. At 8 p.m., 
Dick Doherty, Chris McGuire. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Chris Zito, Caito & 


Moran, Steve Rizzo. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Jay Chabonneau, 
Louie C.K., Larry Repucci, Bobby ; 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Bo Smithson, Tom 
Cotter, Chance Langton, Anthony Clark. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Caito 


& Moran. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Tony V, 
Cindy Freeman, Tom Dommer, Brian 


Longwell. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

ALFREDO’S (267-8799), 36 Great Rd., 
Acton. At 9 p.m., Mark Rossi, Greg 
Fitzsimmons. 


ARBOR HOUSE (524-8080), 131 Mortan 
St, Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 
BEACON RESTAURANT (508-668- 
9909), 85 Providence Highway, East 
Walpole. At 8:30 p.m., Johnny Pizzi, 
Robbit Printz. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Brendan McMahon. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Anthony 
Clark, Julie Barr, Bob Wilson, John Priest. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Billy Martin, Sue 
McGinnis. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. At 8 p.m., ImprovBoston. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Jake Johannsen. 
CHEEKS (290-5600), Boston Vista 


Waltham Hotel, exit 27A off Rte. 128, 
Waltham. At 8:30 p.m., Tony Rose, Brian 


Kiley. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 


PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Smith 


Jimmy . 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 
George MacDonald, Gary Luciano. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Mike Ivy, Mark Maron, Sue 
McGinnis, John Stewart. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, with 


Billy 

SACCO’S RESTAURANT (924-9804), 96 
School St., Watertown. Call for 
information. 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Marci 
Rose, Tom Gilmore, Bob Keene. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
comedy sketches with the Act. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Jake Johannsen. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Tony 
V, Brian Kiley. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 


" SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Frank 


Santorelli, George MacDonald, Helene 


Lantry. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 

p.m., Mark Maron, Billy Martin, Sue 
Jim Lauletta. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA'S, 

Framingham. At 9 p.m., James Wesley 

Jackson, John Maguire, Bobby Keene, 
Lauren Dombrowski. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Mike Ivy, John 
Sam Greenfield. 


ROSIE'S, Cambridge. Call for information. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., John 
DiCrosta, Tom Dunham, Stephen Biork. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Tom 
Gilmore, Bill Braudis, Tom Hayes. 

THIS END UP ((628-3325), Rosie's Bar 
and Grill, 1667 Mass Ave, Cambridge." 


FRIDAY 
See prob eager Friday listings for phone 
and addresses. 


BACK BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., Jake Johannsen. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 
p.m., Mike McDonald, Brian Kiley. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Frank Santorelli, George MacDonald, 
Liebman 


Wendy ’ 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY CABARET, 
Call for information. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY-LOFT, 

Woburn. Call for information. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 

Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedoes 


Improv . 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston, At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Bill Campbell, 


Mark Maron. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
i At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Sue 

McGinnis, Tom Cotter, James Wesley 

Jackson. 


STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., John 
DiCrosta, Tom Dunham, Stephen Bjork. 

STITCHES, Boston,At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Jon Katz, Tom Gilmore, Marci Rose. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
LESBIAN/GAY/BI| SWING AND 
BALLROOM DANCE begins at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Foxtrot and 
swing lessons available. Admission $5; 
call 661-1792. 

“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” 
circle dances honoring the ov 
traditions of the world, begin at 7:30 p.m. 
at the First Church oman ba 11 

‘ . Sponsored by the 
Boston Sufi Order. Donation $5; call 522- 


0800. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Days Inn, exit 22 off Rte. 
128, Newton. Admission $10; call 899- 
3900 


SINGLES DANCES begin at 7 p.m. at the 
Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza, Rte. 9, Natick. 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 
“SINGLES MIX-MINGLE-DANCE 
PARTY” begins at 8 p.m. in the Holicay 
Inn, 1200 Beacon St., Brockline 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
(508) 822-4444, 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 
9566 


BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the United 
Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
students; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND 
BALLROOM DANCES take place tonight 
and Fri. the 7th, at 9:30 p.m. with 
instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
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277-1139. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and Fri. the 7th at the Morgan Hotel, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SATURDAY 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 
8:30 p.m. at the Phillips 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $7; call (508) 875-1007. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS, featuring caller Kate 
Oesterheld and music by Uncommon 
Fare, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington St. 
(Rte. 16), West Newton. Admission $4; 
call 965-2180. 

SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the West Medford 
Congregational Church, 400 High St., 
Medford. Admission $4, $2 for students; 
call 277-2496. 

FAMILY COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
6:15 p.m., after a pot luck supper at 5:30 
p.m., at the First Parish Church, Lincoin. 
Admission $4, $2 for children, $1 extra for 
supper; Call (508) 443-8940. 

BOSTON GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA 
GROUP sponsors an English country 
dance, with caller George and music 

by Karen Axelrod and Susan Worland, at 
7:30 p.m. at the First Church of Jamaica 
Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $6; call 729-9206. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Best Western East Hotel, exit 27A off Rte. 
128, Waltham. Admission $7, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SUNDAY 
SINGLES DANCES begin at 7 p.m. at 
Indian Meadows, Rte. 9, Westborough. 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 864-8945. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham 
Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 
Dedham. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 
“FOLK DANCES FROM AROUND THE 
WORLD,” part of the NEFFA/FAC Family 
Dance Series, begins at 2 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admisssion $3, $12 maximum for families; 
call 491-6084. : 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 33 off 
Rte. 128, Burlington. Admission $6; call 
899-3900. 


MONDAY 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, 
sponsored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance-Society, begins at 7:45 p.m. at the 
Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
Park Ave. and Paul Revere Rd., Arlington 
Heights. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 
Comm Ave, Brighton. Admission $3; call 
666-5125. 


TUESDAY 
“SINGLES MIX-MINGLE-DANCE 
PARTY” begins at 8 p.m. in the Sheraton- 
Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 128, Braintree. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 


(508) 822-4444. 

TRADITIONAL IRISH DANCE LESSONS 
begin at 7:30 p.m. at the Boston 
University School of Fine Arts, 855 Comm 
Ave, rm. 106, Boston. Free; call 738-4084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John’s United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTIES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. Admission $5, 
free before 10 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 
p.m. at St. John's. United Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission 
$3; call (508) 872-4110. 

HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai B'rith, Central St., 
Somerville, Admission $5; call 776-7314. 
“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a 
smoke- and alcohol-free environment, 
begins at 7:30° p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5; call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229, 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo's, exit 5A off Rte. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 
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FRIDAY 
CONTRA DANCE, caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Church 
of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins 
at 8 p.m, at the Quality inn, exit 27A off 
Rte. 128, Waltham. Admission $10; call 
899-3900. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 


BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND 
BALLROOM DANCES. See listing for 


previous Fri 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous 


PERFORMANCE 





CHOREOGRAPHER DAVID GORDON 
presents a lecture with videotapes at 4:30 
p.m. in the Gilman Room, Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. Presented by 
the Learning from Performers Program. 
Free; call 437-2247 
PROMETHEUS DANCE, under the 
artistic direction of Diane 
presents Two for the .. . , featuring new 
and old repertory works, at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., 
. Tickets $10, $8 for students 
; Call 262-4307. 


and seniors; call , 

BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER Weg. through Sun. 
through Dec. 30 at the Wang Center, 270 
Tremont St., Boston. Scenery by Helen 
Senn and Herbert Pond; costumes by 
British designer David Walker. Tonight's 
performance at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$17-$49; call 931-2000. 


SATURDAY 
SEMAPHORE DANCETHEATRE per- 
forms Kill Me Again, teaturing chore- 
ography by Janice Margolis, texts by 
Thomas Frick, and original music by 
James Woodman. Performance begins 
tonight at 8 p.m. at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, 32 Quincy St., 

. Tickets $9, $3 donation for 
AIDS. service organizations also 


requested; call 495-4544. 

MIT DANCE WORKSHOP presents a 
Student concert at 8 p.m. in the Kresge 
Little Theater, —— 77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-5623. 
MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE 
performs at 7:30 p.m. at the Middlesex 
Community College, Terrace Hall Ave., 
Burlington. Admission $10; call 272-7342, 
ext. 3240. 

rieeuscest og DANCE. See listing for 


BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. Today's performances 
begin at 2 and 7:30 p.m. See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. Today's performances 
begin at 2 and 6:30 p.m. See listing for 
Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
EMERSON DANCE THEATRE performs 
original modern dance tonight through 
Sat. at 8 p.m., with a matinee on Sat. at 2 
p.m., at the Brimmer Street Studio 
Theatre, 69 Brimmer St, Boston. Tickets 
— for students and seniors; call 578- 
DEBORAH WOLF and members of 
Concert Dance Company present a video, 
lecture, and dance demonstration at 5 
p.m. at the Sargent Dance Studio, Boston 

, Boston. Free; call 48. 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. Tonight's performance 
begins at 7:30 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
EMERSON DANCE THEATRE. See 


listing for Wed. ‘ 

BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. Tonight's performance 
begins at 7:30 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
AFRICA OYE!, a Celebration of African 
music and dance, returns for three shows 
this weekend at Boston's Opera House, 


tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m., tomorrow 
at 2 p.m., and on Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets 
$18-$30; call (800) 382-8080. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY DANCE 
THEATRE GROUP sponsors a showing 
of the film Pilobolus and Joan at 5 p.m. at 
the Sargent Dance Studio, Boston 
University, Boston. Free; call 353-2748. 
EMERSON DANCE THEATRE. See 
listing for Wed. 

BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. Tonight's performance 
begins at 7:30 p.m. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


vents 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the 
Urban Eye section for information on 
support groups, health and counseling 
Services, and other programs and events. 


FRIDAY 
LOST IN SPACE STAR BILL MUMY, 


signs autographs at 1 p.m. at in Your Ear, 
1030 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 739- 
1236. 

BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB 
presents a raquetball and wallyball party 


$12, $10 for members; call 789-4070. 


SATURDAY 

“A DAY WITHOUT ART” is a national 
day of action and mourning in response to 
the AIDS crisis. It is commemorated in 
Boston by several Mobius 
sponsors performance works at 354 

St.: at 1 p.m., “The Living with 
AIDS Theatre Project,” featuring 
material written and performed by 
Snowden High School students (donation 
$4); at 9 pim., “Picnic,” a solo piece by 
Mark Burleson, and a second program of 
“The Living With AIDS Theatre Project,” 
featuring readings of scenes written by 
HIV-positive people and those close to 
them (donation $5). Call Mobius at 542- 
7416. The Institute of Art at 
955 Boylston St. presents “World AIDS 
Awareness Day 1990: A Video Trilogy 
from DIVA TV," showing continuously 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. (admission $4; * 


Among Friends, performance 
by Fido Rodenbeck (donation $2; call 482- 


NORTHEAST COLLECTIBLES Ex- 
TRAVAGANZA, featuring the 25th 
anniversary reunion of the cast of Last in 
Space, runs today from noon to 6 p.m. 
and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. 
Vernon St., Dorchester. Admission $4; call 
229-2424, 

COMMUNITY BEADCRAFT GATHER- 
ING begins at 3 p.m. at Brookline Arts 
Center, 86 Monmouth St., Brookline. Free; 
call 646-5109. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents 
candle dipping demonstrations today and 
tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Drumiin 
Farm, South Great Rd., Lincoln. Free with 
eat $3 for students). Call 259- 


BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB 
sponsors a round robin tennis party at 6 
p.m. at the Charles River Tennis Club, 
135 Wells Ave.,; Newton. Reservations 
required. Admission $15, $12 for 


members; call 789-4070. 

SPROUTS CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
presents Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarves today at 1 p.m. and tomorrow at 
1 and 3-p.m. at 255 Elm St, Somerville. 
Tickets $5; call 628-9575. © 
STUDEMAKER 


MOVEMENT THEATER 
COMPANY presents Professor Lunatic’s 
Lecture at 2 p.m. at the Wheelock Family 


Theatre, 200 the Riverway, Boston. 
penis coon workshops in mime, 


pet tes wakes 3 and physical 
theater follow call 734-5203. 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 
presents “The Enchanted Doll: A Russian 

the Starbird Puppet 
Theater, at 1 and 3 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at 32 Station St., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 731-6400. 


AY 
CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 
BOSTON, under the. musical direction of 
Max Hobart, performs music of 


p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $5-$12; call 566-2219. 

LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10; $8 for children; call (508) 927- 
3677. 


NORTHEAST COLLECTIBLES EX- 
TRAVAGANZA. Seo Ising for Sat 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing 


listing 

LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY. 
See for Sat. 


MONDAY 
NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX 
RESISTANCE CLINIC begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Community Church, 565 Boylston St, 
Srd fir., Bogton. Free; call 731-6139. 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL USA 
Human with music 

and speeches at 7 p.m. at the Olid South 
Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston (free). A 
reception follows at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough St. (admission $25, $10 for 
students). Call 623-0202. 
SCREENWRITER’S WORKSHOP WITH 
PAMELA BERGER is presented by the 
Levethal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center and the Workmen's Circle at 7:30 
p.m, at the center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $3, free for 
members; call 965-7410, x129. 
FREE BEGINNERS BACKGAMMON 
LESSONS, sponsored by the New 

Backgammon Club, begins at 6 
p.m. at the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 
16 Garden St., Cambridge. Call 861-7340. 


TUESDAY 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION OF CALAMUS POETS/NEW 
WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE begins at 8 


p.m. at the Community Church Center, 
565 Boylston. St, Boston. Free; call 267- 


8624. 

BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB 
presents open volleyball matches at 7 
p.m, at Park School, 71 Goddard Ave., 
Brookline. Admission $7, $4 for members; 
call 789-4070 


Endowment for the Arts at at 6 
p.m. at the Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Sts., Boston. “NEA 
DOA?" is a symposium tomorrow at 7 
p.m. at Bartos Theatre, MIT, 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Both events are free; call 438- 


4558. 

PEACE CORPS presents an informational 
meeting with slides and stories at 6:30 
p.m. in the auditorium of the Tip O'Neill 
Federal Building, 10 Causeway St., 
Boston. Free; call 565-5555, x672 for 
reservations. 


SKI TUNING AND CLOTHING CLINIC is 
presented by the Boston Ski and Sports 
Club at 6 p.m, at 214 Lincoln St., Allston. 


Admission $7, free for joining members; 


call 789-4070. 


DNESDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs 
Shoenberg’s Piano Concerto, featuring 
soloist Peter Serkin; and Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasy. Performances take place 
tomorrow and Sat. the 8th at 8 p.m., and 
Fri. the 7th at 2 p.m. A free open 
rehearsal begins today at 7:30 p.m. All 
concerts are presented at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18- 
$47.50; call 266-1492. 
CELEBRATION OF BRAZILIAN 
CULTURE continues at 7 p.m. at the 
Valente Memorial Branch Library's 
Center for Portuguese Culture and 


Studies, 826 Cambridge St, Cambridge. 
Tonight's event is “Carlos Drummond de 


THURSDAY 
BROOKLINE ARTS CENTER sponsors 
the opening of the “1990 Crafts 
Showcase” tomorrow at 6 p.m. at 86 

St, Brookline (free). A benefit 
preview ion for the Patricia Gadsby 
Memorial Fund begins tonight at 6:30 
(admission by donation). Call 566-5715. 
“MOUNTAINS: A PERSONAL 
SAMPLING” is a slide presentation by 
wildemess photographer Harvey Halpern 
at 7 p.m. at REI, 279 Salem St., Reading. 
Free; call 944-5103. ‘ 
FRENCH LIBRARY IN BOSTON hosts a 
viewing of the French television 
Apostrophes, at 6:15 p.m. at 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Presented in 
French. Reservations required. Admission 
$4, $2 for seniors, students, and 
members; call 266-4351. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
7 p.m. (weather permitting) on the 
observatory deck of the Science Center, 
Wheaton College, Norton. Free; call (508) 


285-7722, 

HARVEY GANTT, former 1990 
Democratic candidate for U.S. Senate, 
North Carolina, speaks at 8 p.m. at the 
Arco Forum, Kennedy School of 
Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-1380. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
CULTURAL SURVIVAL’S BI-ANNUAL 
FESTIVE BAZAAR runs pending through 
Sun. at Pound Hall, Harvard. Law School, 
1560 Mass Ave, Boston. Features arts 
and crafts from indigenous peoples 
around the world. Admission is free; call 
495-2562. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Wed. 


olidays 


FRIDAY 

MIT CONCERT CHOIR PRESENTS 
HANDEL'S Messiah at 8 p.m. in Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT, 84 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Conducted by John Oliver. 
Tickets $5; call 253-2826. 

CLASSICAL GUITARIST PHILIP 
LESTER presents a concert of traditional 
holiday music at 8 p.m. at Unicorn Books, 
1210 Mass Ave, Arlington. Free; call 646- 


3680. 

DEDHAM CHORAL SOCIETY presents 
its annual Christmas Concert, featuring 
music of Mozart, Gabrieli, and Handel, 
tonight at 8 p.m. in Trinity Church, Copley 
Square, Boston; and on Sun. at 7:30 p.m. 
in St. Mary's Church, High St., Dedham. 
Tickets $10, $8 for seniors and students; 


call 461-4838. 
THE HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY, 
under the direction of Christopher 


Hogwood, presents Handel's Messiah.in 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 


This week's performances take place 

tomorrow, Tues., and Fri. the 7th 

at 7:30 p.m.; and on Sun. at 3 p.m. 

Tickets $15-$35; call Ticketron at 720- 
3434 or (800) 382-8080. 

BELLS OF BOSTON presents per- 

and on Fri. the 7th at 7 

p.m., and tomorrow at 1 and 3 p.m., at 

Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Free; 


call 536-3003. ‘ 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
ee ap See listing under Dance 


ellis 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER CHRISTMAS- 
TREE LIGHTING begins with a carol sing 
at 5:30 p.m. on the North Plaza, 
Prudential , Boylston St., Boston. 
Harry Ellis Dickson congucts the carol 
sing; the 17,000 bulbs on the 55-foot 
Nova Scotia spruce are iit at about 6 p.m. 
Free; call 236-2444. 
THE MARSH CHOIR AND CHAPEL 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs 
Handel’s Messiah at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Marsh Chapel, Boston University, 735 
Comm Ave, Boston. The concert isa 
benefit for the Health 
Center's AIDS research programs. 
donation $10; call 353-3560. 

MUSICA SACRA performs “Four 
Centuries of German Choral Music for 
Advent" at 8 p.m. at the 
Church, 1555 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Tickets $10, $7 for students and seniors; 
call 491-3056. 
HOLIDAY FAIR runs from 11 a.m to 3 
p.m. at the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
140 Bowdoin St., Boston. Proceeds to 
benefit the ABCD Fuel Assistance 


Program. Call 523-4575. 

“SWEDISH CHRISTMAS FAIR,” 
sponsored by the Swedish Women's 
‘Educational Association, runs from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. in the Upper Rotunda, 
Quincy Market, Boston. “The Queen of 
Light” pageant begins at noon; other 
highlights i Christmas carols and 


UMBRELLA CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS presents its annual holiday 
sale of arts and crafts from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. today and 1 to 5 p.m. tomorrow at 40 
Stow St, Concord. Free; call (508) 371- 


0820. 

“GATEWAY'S HOLIDAY FAIR,” a sale of 

crafts made by artisans with 

developmental funs from 10 

a.m. to 4 p.m. at Gateway Crafts, 62 

Harvard St., Brookline Village. Free; call 

734-1579. 

“THE CAT’S GETTING READY FOR 
" is presented at 9:30 and 

11:45 a.m. at the North Shore Music 


listing for Fri. 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. See listing under Dance 


SUNDAY 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHTING 
ON BOSTON COMMON is hosted by 
ye oh a gr Free; 


SACKSON AKSON HOMESTEAD presents its 
holiday open house from 2 to 5 p.m. at 
527 Washington St., Newton. Free; call 
552-7238. 

VOICE OF THE TURTLE performs 
children's Chanukah concerts at 11 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. at the Coolidge Corner 
Theatre, 290 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Tickets $6; call 965-7410, x164. 
BELMONT OPEN READING of Handel's 
Messiah begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First 
Armenian Church, 380 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. All singers are welcome. 
Admission $4, $2 for students and 
seniors; call 484-4696. 

CHOIR OF THE®CHURCH OF THE 
ADVENT performs at the Service of 
Advent Lessons and Carols at 6 p.m. at 
the Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St., 
Boston. An organ recital begins at 5:30 


p.m. Free; call 523-2377. 
CHRISTMAS RISTMAS VESPERS CONCERT is 
performed by the Regis College and 
Worcester Insitute glee clubs 
at 4 p.m.-in the College Hall Chapel, 
Regis College, 235 Wellesley St., Weston. 
Free; call 893-1820, x2039. 
POLYMNIA CHORAL SOCIETY performs 
Handel's Messiah and carols by John 
Rutter at 3 p.m. at the First Baptist 
Church, 493 Main St., Malden. Tickets $6, 
$3 for students and seniors; call 322- 
6515. 
PEABODY MUSEUM presents “The 
Winter Moon Celebration,” featuring 
fames, craft activities, anda 
by the Gloucester Hornpipe 
and Clog Society (fee $1). Activities run 
from 1 to 4 p.m. at the museum in East 
India Square, Peabody. Except as noted, 
activities are free with museum admission 
($2.50-$5); call (508) 745-1876. 
MIDDLESEX CONCERT BAND 


concert at 2 p.m. at the Museum 


of Our National Heritage, Lexington. 
Admission $2; call 924-1081. 


THE HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY. See 
for Fri. 


listing | 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE |' 
See 


listing under Dance 


TUESDA 
BRIDGEWATER STATE COLLEGE 
CHAMBER SINGERS present a concert 
of holiday songs at 1 p.m. in C. Walsh 


AND HOMEBREWER BILL MURPHY 
Continued on page 30 








| FOX's" Comic Strip Live" 
DECEMBER 5-9 
| Jake Johannsen 
[} ____ “The Tonight Show” 
| Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 | 


NICK'S STAGE I 


RESERVATIONS: 
(617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE 

CAMBRIDGE 


Tonight: Saturday: 


Don ir ‘Steve 
Gavin yA Sweeney 


Mark Maron Al Ducharme 
Caito & Moran | Mark Maron 


0 & 10 OU 


E\ ve ry y Tue sdi ay: Frank Sz intos R- Rated Hypnotist 


and Tehielaeal ati fora) 
Votela ts) Lm s1el-1 (ola) 


»servatior 
4 6995 e 835 Be. 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT WITH 


BILLY MARTIN 


THE PAUL D'ANGELO SHOW 
"SUE MAGGENESS: ine 

|Balelacie tc\'an Dlsversianlel-laie) 
MARK MARON 


Friday, December 7 at 8:30 & 10:30 pm ~ 


THE DON GAVIN SHOW 
100 WARRENTON ST. 


482-0930 : 


And don't forget Nick's Comedy Stop in Saugus 
* Framingham and Nashua, New Hampshire! 
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JAZZSTAGE '90 


Best Nightciub —soston 


A Showcase of the areas finest Jazz bands 


Mili Ber artet 
Nuevo lor ra rhe 


Sui gr eltabip Chm 


The Dave Holland Quartet == Case 
December 4, 5 & 6th 


=t&—SCULLERS 


GUEST QUARTERS SUITE HOTEL MASS PIKE & STORROW DRIVE 


_ CHRIS CONNOR 
Friday $10 Saturday $12 Friday 10:30 $8 
INDAY JAZZ BRUNCH 11-2:30 MAGGIE SCOTT 


Tue. & Wed. Shows: 8:30, 10:00 & 11:30 + $3 
Toe. 124 PAT STOUT QUINTET Wed. 125 CERCIE MILLER QUARTET 
DEC6-8 HOUSTON PERSON & ETTA JONES 
DEC13-15 DICK JOHNSON & LOU COLUMBO 


DEC27-29 LEE GENESIS GROUP 


THE STRAND THEATRE & DISTRICT CURATORS 
in association with WGBH89.7FM and UNITED MUSIC present 


JULIUS HEMPHILL'S 


ING TONE Es 


A SAXOPHONE OPERA... 


AWORLD PREMIERE ~ 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY = 


NOV. a0 


& DEC. 1 * 
8PM 


‘A KILLER, 


...a major piece of 


“VITALITY AND EXUBERANCE...well worth seeing’ 
-THE NY TIMES 


THE STRAND THEATRE| 


543 Columbia Road - Dorchester, MA 


3 G 
riextfasr |. TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


cat-Forn-Tix (617) 931-2000 


1990/91 Tour Sponsored by the 
LILA WALLACE - READER'S DIGEST FUND 


__-CAFEFLORIAN 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway 7 os Somerville 
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Bo 


THE JAZZ 


ft & sat, nov 30 & dec 1 
pias GLAZER 


GREG “ABATE 
Super Saxophone Returns 
@eeeeeeeoeeeeeeee 

fri & sat, dec 14 & 15 

THE LEGEND HIMSELF 


PREACHER aR JACK 


(617) 931-2000 


Bak 


NOVICK ‘& AN DUSER 


beste : $9; lpm: $9 
8 Dec Sat 9pm: $11; 1pm: $10 
THE ate CARTER 
OU T 
CONCERTIX 876-7777 


Jazz at the 
Middle East 


Fri & Sat Dinner Shows 7:30 & 9:30 


rh Quartet 
f 


M. Bierylo Duo 
African Percussion & Guitar 
Sat Dee. 1 


Big Band Invasion... 


Boston Jazz Orchestra 
Mon., Dec. 5 


Special Night with 
ae k Hetlas Quartet 


427 Mass. Ave., Centr. 
Tix: Out of Town, TOWER/Inca 3rd 


JazzLine Info: 547-3930 


Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 


THE ARTS & ENTERT. INT AUTHORITY 


Continued from page 29 

hosts “Celebration Ales,” a tasting of 
holiday brews from around the world, at 8 
p.m. at the Sunset Grill & Tap, 130 
Brighton Ave., Aliston. All-you-can-eat 
buffet and T-shirt included. Tickets 


Christmas Program,” an a cappella 
concert, at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 

Tickets $10-$24; call 661-1812. 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
pee been sag See listing under Dance 


ne THURSDAY x 


MANHEIM STEAMROLLER presents 

Fresh Aire Christmas 1990” at the 

Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston St., 

Boston. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. tonight 

through Sat. the 8th, and at 3 p.m. on 

Sun. the 9th. Tickets $15.50-$29.50; call 
9366. 


426-9366. 

“INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY” is a 
concert of Christmas and Chanukah 
songs presented by soprano Alexandra 
Suchocki, pianist Robert Winkley, and 
guest soloists. Performance begins at 2 
p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Free; call 536-5400, x295. 

CHRISTMAS PLANT SALE at the Lyman 
Estate, 185 Lyman St., Waltham, runs 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. today through Sun. 
the 9th. Admission is free; call 893-7232. 
FIFTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR 
runs from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. today 
and tomorrow in the Atrium, 
Transportation Building, 2nd floor, 10 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 973-8200. 

“AN OLDE CONCORD CHRISTMAS” is 

a program of stories about Christmas 
observations in one historic New 

town. Presented by Jayne Gordon of the 
Concord Museum at 12:15 p.m. at the Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Admission $1.75; call 482- 
6439, 

BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. See listing under Dance 
Performance. 


FRIDAY 

20TH ANNUAL “CHRISTMAS CRAFTS 
SHOW” runs today through Sun. at the 
Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. 
Vernon St., Dorchester. Hours today are 
noon to 9 p.m. Admission $5, free for 
children; call (508) 462-7096. 
NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET presents 
The Nutcracker tonight at 8 p.m. at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. Features choreography by 
artistic directors Skip Warren (North 
Atlantic Ballet) and Gayla Zukevich (Ballet 
Michigan). Tickets $8, $5 for children, 
students, and seniors; call 267-5516. 
“SKIING CHRISTMAS PARTY” is 
sponsored by the Boston Ski and Sports 
Club.at 9 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, 1200 
Beacon St, Boston. Admission $10, $7 for 
members; call 789-4070. 
BOSTON CECILIA, conducted by Donald 
Teeters, presents “A Christmas Vespers,” 
featuring music of Monteverdi, at 3 p.m. at 
the Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St., 
Boston. Tickets $8-$25 ($2 discount for 
seniors and students); call 232-4540. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY Community Chorus 
and the Academy Chamber Players 
present excerpts from Handel's Messiah 

at 7 p.m. in bahay Chapel, Phillips 

Andover. Admission and gifts of 

non- perishable foods donated to the 
Greater Lawrence “Neighbors in Need” 
Food Pantry and the Dakar Project, 
Senegal, West Africa. Donation $5; call 
(508) 475-3400. 
“LESSONS & CAROLS: A CHRISTMAS 
SERVICE” features performances by the 
Marsh Chapel Choir, the Newman House 
Folk Singers, the Seminary Singers, and 
the Inner Strength Gospel Choir. Free; call 


353-3560. 
| GORE PLACE in Waltham presents a 


Christmas open house today through Sun. 
See listing under Museums for hours and 
admission prices. Call 894-2798. 

THE HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY. See 
listing for previous Fri. 


| BELLS OF BOSTON. See listing for 


previous Fri 
| _MANHEIM STEAMROLLER. See listing 
for Thurs. 


CHRISTMAS PLANT SALE. See listing 


| for Thurs. 


FIFTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR. 
See listing for Thurs. 

BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER. See listing under Dance 


CLASSICAL 


| See Holiday listings for information on 
additional concerts. 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA 
performs at 8 p.m. at the Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Program includes Mendelssohn's 
Fingal’s Cave Overture and Violin 
Haydn's Symphony No. 92. 
Tickets $8-$18; call 426-2387. 
EMERSON STRING QUARTET performs 


Mozart's Quartet in A, K.464; Haydn's — 


Quartet in E-flat; and Bartok’s Quartet No. 
1. Presented by the Bank of Boston 
Series, the concert begins at 8 
p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $20 and $23; call 536- 
2412. 
MEXICAN GUITAR DUO DUO LIMON- 
MARQUEZ at 8 p.m. at the New 
School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Admission $10; call 492- 


8105. 

“SOLOISTS OF ALEA iii” is 

by the Alea Ill Contemporary Music 
Ensemble at 8 p.m. in the Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Program to inicude works by 
Copland, Luening, Penderecki, and 
Krenek, and cabaret songs by Goodman, 
Sirtoa, Weill, and Wheeler. Admission $6, 
$3 for students and seniors; call 353- 


3340. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGIUM 
MUSICUM, a 70-voice mixed choir, is 


of Monteverdi at 8 p.m.*in Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 

. Jameson Marvin leads the 
soloists, choir, and an orchestra of early 
Baroque instruments. Tickets $8-$12; call 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORAL UNION 
AND CHAMBER CHOIR perform at 8 
p.m. at Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Program to include Haydn's 
Creation, selections from Les 


=e and vocal jazz. Free; call 353- 


CHINESE SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
MUSIC is performed by Chin Der-hang on 
two types of Chinese zithers and Siu Wah 
Yu on a variety of Chinese fiddles at 8 
p.m. in Edward Pickman Hall, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Donation $5; call 876- 


0956. 
CHAMBER MUSIC IN WATERTOWN 
presents cellist Jerry Grossman 
sey a program to include four of 
Bach's unaccompanied suites for cello at 
8 p.m. at the First Parish of Watertown, 
Church and Summer sts. Admission $10, 
$8 for students and seniors; call 527- 


0225. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
WIND ENSEMBLE performs works by 
Ewald, Mozart, and Stravinsky at 8 p.m. at 
the Wayland High School, Rte. 126, 

. Free; call (508) 358-4304. 
ORGANIST JOHN SANTOIANNI 
performs works by Bach, Vierne, and 
Petrali at 4 p.m. at the Arlington Street 
Church, junct. of Arlington and ga 
. Admission 


by Handel, Haydn, Palestrina, the 
Manhattan Transfer, and Del Vecchio at 8 
p.m. in the Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 


SATURDAY 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
CHORAL SOCIETY and the Chorus of 
the UMass/Boston, Harbor Campus, 
perform Carissimi's oratorio Jonah and 
works by Pinkham, Starer, and 
at 8 p.m. in the Ell Center Ballroom, 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $7.50, $3.50 for 
seniors; call 437-2671. 

VOCALIST SYLVIA MONTEJANO 
performs works by Stefano Donaudy, 
Gustav Mahler, Samuel Barber, and 
William Bolcom at 4 p.m. at the French 
Library in Boston, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 266-4351. 

PIANISTS FRED AND JANE WANGER 
perform duets at 3 p.m. at the Brookline 
Public Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. Sponsored by the Cultural 
Consortium of Brookline. Free; call 566- 
5715. 

PIANIST AVO KUYUMJIA performs 
works by Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Prokofiev, and Boghos Jelalians at 8 p.m. 
in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Hamazkain 
Armenian Cultural Association. Tickets 
$10-$20; call 536-2412. 
“INTERNATIONAL COMPUTER MUSIC 
COMPETITION,” sponsored by the New 
England Computer Arts Association, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. The artistic director is Otto 
Laske; the featured soloist is flutist 
Christine Fish, who performs Connections 
for flute and computer. Donation $7, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 449-0781. 
CZECH COMPOSER BOHUSLAV 
MARTINU's 100th birthday is marked by a 
concert of his works at 8 p.m. at the Follen 
Community Church, 755 Mass Ave, 
Lexington. Performers include flutist Beth 
Anderson, pianist Erik Entwistle, soprano 
Kandace McKinney, violinist Armen 
Movsessian, and cellist Aram Talalian. 


AND CHAMBER CHOIR performs 
Haydn's Creation and selections from Les 
Misérables at 8 p.m. at St. Eulalia's 
Church, 50 Ridge St., Winchester. Free; 
call 353-3358. 
HARMONIE CHAMBER WINDS, 
conducted by Basil Chapman, performs at 
8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Park, Newtonville. Admission 
* $4 for students and seniors; call 964- 
4, 
BENEFIT STREET CHAMBER 
PLAYERS and flutist Jesse Lepkoff 
perform French Baroque music tonight at 
8 p.m. at the First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St., Cambridge; and tomorrow 
at 7:30 p.m. at St. Anne in-the-fields 
Episcopal Church, Lincoln. Program 
includes a narrated 


performance 
of Frangois Couperin’s L’Apothéose de 
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fincomparable M. de Lull. Admission $8, 
$5 for students and seniors; call 492- 
1933, 


SUNDAY 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE CHORUS 
performs a Mozart program at 3 p.m. in 
the Sanders Theatre, Harvard 

. Tickets $8, $6 for students 
and seniors; call 492-7039. 
HARPSICHORDIST GISELA KRAUSE 
performs works by Couperin, Byrd, Bach, 
and Scarlatti at 4 p.m. at the All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
HARPSICHORDIST JOHN GIBBONS 
performs Bach's Goldberg Variations at 3 
p.m. in the Remis Auditorium, Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $15, $12 for students and seniors; 
call 267-9300, x306. 
SOPRANO LARISA FILIPENCO‘and 
pianist Visnja Katalinic perform works by 
Rachmaninoff, Mozart, Schubert, and 
Rossini at 2 p.m. at the Morse Insitute, 
Natick Public Library, Natick. Free; call 


(508) 651-7300. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE MOZART 
SOCIETY ORCHESTRA performs works 
by Beethoven and Copland at 2 p.m. in 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $7, $4 for students 
and seniors; call 493-2616. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 


($5; $2.50 for students and seniors); call 
566-1401. 

“L’IMPERIALE,” featuring music from the 
time of the imperial monarchy in France, 
begins at 3 p.m. in the Pickman Concert 
Hall, Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $7, $5 for 
students and seniors. 

“DEBUSSY AND HIS CIRCLE” continues 
with a concert at 4 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church Library, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Program to include works by Debussy and 
Stravinsky. Admission $15, $10 for 
students and seniors; call 536-3356. 
VIOLINIST NICHOLAS KITCHEN AND 
PIANIST CURT CACCIOTO perform 
Beethoven sonatas at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Fogg Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $5; $4 for students and seniors; 
call 495-4544. 

BENEFIT STREET CHAMBER 
PLAYERS. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
MIT BRASS ENSEMBLE and Hungarian 
trombonist Gustav Gabor Hoena perform 
ge in Killian Hall, MIT, 160 Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2826. 

“FIRST MONDAY AT JORDAN HALL,” a 
chamber-music concert directed by 
Laurence Lesser, begins at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120, x257. 
VIOLINIST ERIC CHEN AND PIANIST 
JOEL FAN perform works by Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky, Bartok, and Franck at 8 p.m. 
in Lehman Hall, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Presented by the Dudley 
Profiles Concert Series. Tickets $8, $4 for 
students and seniors; call 495-4162. 
THE MILLENNIUM ENSEMBLE, 
conducted by Theodore Antoniou, 
performs works by Ives, Schulhoff, 
8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 
Boston University, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 


LONGY CHAMBER WINDS performs 
works by Bach, Krommer, Gordon Jacob, 
and Mozart at 8 p.m. in Edward Pickman 
Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 


876-0956. 

MEZZO SOPRANO  OD’ANNA 
FORTUNATO and pianist David Deveau 
perform works by Schubert at 8 p.m. at 
the All Newton Music School, 321 
Chestnut St., West Newton. Admission 
$15; call 527-4553. 

VIOLIST CHRISTOF HUEBNER and 
ahaa Anderson perform works by 
Bach and Shostakovich at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3453. 
NEW ENGLAND BRASS QUINTET 
performs a concert at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Forum Room, Framingham State 
College, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Tickets $8, $6 for seniors; call (508) 626- 


4968. 
“TUESDAY NIGHT NEW MUSIC,” 
featuring music by student composers, 
begins at 8 p.m. in Williams Hall, 30 
Gainsborogh St, Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. 
OPERA THEATER AND OPERA 
STUDIO OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY, under the artistic 
direction of John Moriarty, present “Opera 
Scenes,” arias and ensembles from 
standard opera repertory. Performance 
begins at 8 p.m. in Brown Hall, 30 
St., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. 


WEDNESDAY 

THE TALLIS SCHOLARS perform 
Christmas music by Francisco Guerrero, 
William Byrd, Heinrich Isaac, Orlando 
Lassus, and Giovanni Pierluigi da 
Palestrina at 8 p.m. in Sanders 

Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10-$24; call 661- 1812. 


THURSDAY 

FOLIOS CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
performs at gh at the MIT Chapel, 
opposite 77 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-2826. 
JORDAN WINDS, directed by Michael 
Webster, performs at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. 
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John Gorka performs Saturday at the Somerville Theatre. 


LONGY CHAMBER WINDS performs 
works by Bach, Krommer, and Mozart at 
12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Free; call 973-3453. 
L’ACCADEMIA MUSICALE SICILIANA 
Italian baroque orchestra works 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. Reservations 
required; call 577-1400. 
LONGY FLUTE ORCHESTRA, directed 
by Trix Kout, performs modern 
compositions at 8 p.m. in Edward 
Pickman Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-0956. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE presents weekly 
recitals at 3:30.p.m. in the library 
auditorium, junct. of Rtes. 125 and 114, 
No. Andover. Today's program features 
violinist Joseph Scheer, cellist Andy Mott, 
pianist Aki Gifford. Free; call (508) 
683-7111, x5114. 
CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES presents 
Student performances tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. in Seully Hall, the 
Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 


FRIDAY 
VIOLONCELLIST RHONDA RIDER AND 


8 p.m. in the Slosberg Recital Hall, 
Brandeis University, South St., Waltham. 
Free; call 736-3331. 
ORGANIST JOYCE PAINTER RICE and 
flutist Christine Fish perform works by 
Franck, Vierne, Alain, and Frank Martin at 
4 p.m. at the Arlington Street Church, 
‘| junct. of Arlington and Boylston sts., 
Boston. Admission by donation; call 566- 
1894. 


LONGY CHAMBER SINGERS, 
conducted by Lorna Cooke deVaron, 

works by Mendelssohn, Purcell, 
Vivaldi, and Rossi at 8‘p.m. in Edward 
Pickman Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 


Donation $5; call 876-0956. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by James Yannatos, performs 
works by Weber, Brahms, and 
Tchaikovsky at 8 p.m. in the Sanders 
Theatre, Harvard University, 

Tickets $5-$10; call 864-0500. 

BOSTON ARTISTS’ ENSEMBLE 
performs works by Brahms and Schubert 
at 8 p.m. in the Chapel Gallery, Second 
Church in Newton, 60 Highland St., 
Newton. Admission $12, $8 for children; 
call 527-8662. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, conducted by guest 
Benjamin Zander, performs works by 
Hindemith and Brahms at 8 p.m. at the 
Tsai Performance Center, Boston 
University, 685 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $5, $3 for students and 


seniors; call 353-3345. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OPERA 
DEPARTMENT presents a program of 
opera scenes tonight and tomorrow at 8 
p.m. in the Studio Theater, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 
L’ACCADEMIA MUSICALE SICILIANA. 
See listing for Thurs. 

CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES. See listing 
for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
CHENILLE SISTERS AND EVE 
GOODMAN perform contemporary folk 
music at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington. Tickets 
$8.50, $4 for children; call 648-8318. 


and tomorrow at 8 p.m. in Blackman 
Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $10- 
$12.50; call 437-2247. 

“LONG TONGUES: A SAXOPHONE 
OPERA” features music by Julius 
Hemphill and His Saxophone Quartet and 
Thomas Young, and dance by the Ajax 
Moving Company. Performances begin at 





8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Strand 
Columbia Dorchester. 


Theatre, 543 Rd., , 
Tickets $17-$20, $10 for students; call 
262-8000. 
BERNICE LEWIS performs contemporary 
folk music at 8:30 p.m. at the Pleasant 
Street Coffeehouse at the Unitarian 
Universalist Church parish hall, 26 
St. Admission $5; 


call (508) 462-9176. 


SATURDAY 
SPYRO GYRA and Barbara Higbie 
perform at 5 and 9 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Sponsored by FolkTree 

Tickets $19.50; call 641- 
1010. 


“ON A WINTER'S NIGHT,” featuring 
and David Wilcox, begins at 5 and 9 p.m. 
at the Somerville Theater, Davis Sq., 
Somerville. R 


Acts. Tickets $14.50 and $17.50; call 661- 
1252. 

MIT CONCERT BAND performs modern 
works at 8 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, 84 
Mass Ave, MIT, Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2906. 

PENDRAGON performs Irish/Celtic music 
at 8 p.m. at the Homegrown Coffeehouse, 

First Parish Unitarian Church, Great Plain 
and Dedham aves., — Center. 


Admission $8; call 444- 

PAUL DRESHER ENSEMBLE. See 
listing for Fri. 

“LONG TONGUES: A SAXOPHONE 
OPERA.” See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 

TOM PAXTON AND JOHN 
McCUTCHEON perform at 3:30 and 7:30 
p.m. at the Arlington Town Hall, Arlington. 
Sponsored by FolkTree Concertmakers. 
Tickets $17.50; call 641-1010. 
MAXI PRIEST performs an over-18 show 
at 8 p.m. at the Channel, 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Tickets $15.50; call 720-3434. . 
“VOICES OF OUR ANCESTORS: AN 
AFRICAN AMERICAN HERITAGE OF 
SONG,” performed by jazz vocalist 

McCord, begins at 2 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Tickets $6, $4 for seniors, 
$1.50 for children; call 964-3424. 
HAITIAN MUSIC FESTIVAL, featuring 
Miram Dorisme and Papa Pierre, begins 
at 7 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $13 in 
advance; call 296-7752. “ 


MONDAY 
JOHN DENVER performs a Christmas 
concert at 8 p.m. at the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston. Proceeds to benefit Catholic 
Archdiocese of Boston. Tickets 


Charities, 
$25-$50, $100 including reception, $250 
including private buffet; call 482-5440. 


TUESDAY 
ANDY STEWART AND MANUS LUNNY 
perform at 8:30 p.m. at the Olde Irish 
Alehouse, Rtes. 1 and 109, Dedham. 
Tickets $12; call 329-6034. 


WEDNESDAY 

EDIE BRICKELL AND THE NEW 
BOHEMIANS perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Orpheum Theater, Boston. Call 931-2000 
for ticket availability. 

FLUTIST HIRO HONSHUKU AND WX7, 
with the A-NO-NE Big Band, perform 
original big band music at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. 


THURSDAY 
“EVENING JAZZ AT CITYPLACE,” 
presented by the Berklee College of 

features the Berklee Student 


Sextet and trombonist Tony Lada at 6 
p.m. in the Artists Foundation’s Atrium 
Performance Space, Transportation 
Building, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; call 


266-1400. 

FRIDAY 
JUDAS PRIEST, with Megadeth and 
Testament, performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 





Worcester Centrum, 50 Foster St., 
Call (508) 755-6800 for ticket 


availability. 

CHRIS SMITHER and Barbara Kessler 
perform contemporary folk music at 8 p.m. 
at the Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. 


, Boston. Admission $7; call 


MIT JAZZ BANDS perform at 8 p.m. in 
Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass Ave, MIT, 
Cambridge. Admission $1; call 253-2906. 


et 
prose 


SATURDAY 


call 720-3434 

ERICA FUNKHOUSER reads Russian 
poetry and Michael Bemard reads original 
haiku at 2 p.m. at the BVAU Fine Arts 
Christmas Store, 33 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Donations requested for 
homeless-assistance funds. Call 695- 


reads from her work at 3 p.m. at New 
Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., 


Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
CHILDREN’S AUTHOR AND 
ILLUSTRATOR CHRIS VAN ALLSBURG 


copies of his books at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Charlesbank Bookshops, BU 
Bookstore, Kenmore Square, Boston. 
Free; call 236-7425. 
SPORTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
ATTORNEY BOB WOOLF signs his new 
book, Friendly Persuasion, My Life as a 
Negotiator, at 11 a.m. at the BU 
Free; call 236-7425. 
MARGE PIERCY gives the New England 
Poetry Club's Golden Rose Reading at 3 
p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass Ave, by 
local winner of other national awards 
follow. Admission $3; call 643-0029 
NATHANIEL TARN reads from his poems 
at 2 p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Donation $3; call 648- 
2226. 


MONDAY 
“SHAKESPEARE: ASPECTS OF 
LOVE,” a concert reading to benefit the 
Boston Theatre Project, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Coolidge Corner Theatre, 290 
Harvard St., Brookline. Local actors read 
famous and lesser-known sonnets and 
scenes by . Admission $10, 
$6 for students and seniors; call 864- 


4015. 

NEW YORKER WRITER TONY HISS, 
author of The Experience of Place, talks 
about “the way well-designed bugs, 
parks and communities to public 
values and human needs” at 5:30 p.m. at 
Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Talk is the first of 
a series of seminars about the physical 
shaping of Boston's downtown and 
MICHAEL RYAN reads from his memoir, 
Secret Life, at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents open 
readings featuring Janice Lowe and 
Danny Shanahan at 8 p.m. at Charlie's 
Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; 
call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY 

DAN SHAUGHNESSY reads from Ever 
Green, the Boston Celtics at 5 p.m. at the 
Cafe Charles, BU Bookstore Mall, 
Kenmore Square, Boston. Free; call 236- 
7425. 
CATHARINE ANDERSON, MAGGIE 
ANDERSON, NICHOLAS COLES, 
ERICA FUNKHOUSER, MIRIAM 
LEVINE, PETER ORESICK, 
PETROSKY, AND DAVID RIVARD read 
from Working Classics: Poems on 
Industrial Life at 7 p.m. at Boston 
University Art Gallery, 855 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Free. 
GEOFFREY WOLF reads from his fiction 
at 4 p.m. in Shiffman Hall, Room 219, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-2130. 
“NOVICE WRITERS UNITE,” an open 
discussion led by technical writer Lisha 
Goldberg, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 566-5946. 
HISTORIAN HOWARD ZINN discusses 
his new book, Declarations of 

at 7:30 p.m. at Revolution 
Books, 38 JFK St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-5443. 


WEDNESDAY 
ROBERT COLES reads from The 
iritual Lite of Children at 6 p.m. at the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Reception and 
ing follow at the Harvard Book 
Store, 1256 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Harvard Book Store Fall 

Author Series. Free; call 661-1515. 
CYRUS CASSELLS AND KIM VAETH 
read from their poems at 8 p.m. at the BU 
Playwrights’ Theater, 949 Comm Ave, 


Boston. Presented by Dolphin-Moon 
Press. Donation $3; call 924-4290. 

GLOUCESTER POET VINCENT 
FERRINI reads from his works and 
introduces a video about his 50-year 
career at 8 p.m. at the Dante Italian 
Cultural Center, 41 Hampshire St., 

. Donation $3; call 876-5160. 

and sculptor, reads from his short stories 
at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 


New Russians at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Women's City Ciub, 40 Beacon St., 
Boston. Cocktails at 5:30 p.m. Admission 
$6; call Reading international at 484- 
0705. 


LLOYD SCHWARTZ AND DANIEL 
STERNE read from their poems at 7 p.m. 
at the Somerville Public Library, 79 
— Ave., Somerville. Free; call 623- 


THURSDAY 
WILLIAM CORBETT AND CAROLE 


Plympton St., Cambridge. 

EDITH SITWELL's works are read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
and 1 p.m. at the Atrium in the China 
Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 423-2966. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE WRITERS’ 
SERIES presents readings of original 
fiction and poetry at 8 p.m. in the A & B 
Lounge, Ellison Campus Center, Lafayette 
St., Salem. Free; call (508) 741-6290. 
POEMS BY NORMA FARBER are read 
by Bill Cavness at 12:15 p.m. at King’s 
Chapel, School and Tremont sts., Boston. 
Free; call 523-1749. 

MICHAEL CUNNINGHAM reads from his 
novel A Home at the End of the World at 6 
p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 349- 
4040. 


FRIDAY 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER presents 
poetry readings by Kathleen Aguero, 
Denise , and Dorothy Judd Hall 
at 8 p.m. at 61 weneae Park, 
Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964-3424. 


alks 


SATURDAY 
“CONTEMPORARY MUSIC AND 
INTERDISCIPLINARY MUSIC 
THEATRE,” a lecture and demonstration 
by composers Paul Dresher and Rinde 
Eckert, begins at 2 p.m. at the Radcliffe 
Dance Center, Agassiz House, 10 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Presented by the 
Learning from Performers Program. 
Admission $6; call 437-2247. 


SUNDAY 

“A WRITER'S SEARCH FOR THE SOUL 
OF SCIENCE,” a talk by Honey from 
Stone author Chet Raymo, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Harvard Science Center, 
Oxford and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Humanist Association 
of Mass. Free; call 495-5529. 

“THE INTIFADA: EYEWITNESS 
REPORT ON THE OCCUPIED WEST 
BANK OF PALESTINE,” a discussion 
and slide at 5 p.m. at 
the Center for Marxist Education, 550 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
868-5620. 


“WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE 
INTIFADA, AND WHAT HAS THE GULF 
CRISIS DONE TO IT?”, a talk by 
Jerusalem Post reporter Joel Greenberg, 
begins at 7 p.m. at Havurat Shalom, 113 
College Ave., Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Sponsored by New Jewish Agenda. 
Admission $3; call 623-1921. 


“THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE AND THE 
JEWISH SOCIALIST TRADITION: ITS 
MEANING FOR TODAY,” a talk by 
historian Paul Buhle, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Workmen's Circle Center, 1762 
Beacon St., Brookline. Free; call 566- 
6281. 

“SAVING A THEATRE AND A 
COMMUNITY” is discussed by David 
Kleiler, director of the Coolidge Corner 
Theatre, at 10:30 a.m. at the Ethical 
Society of Boston, 44 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Free; call 739-9050. 

“THE POLITICS OF 
ACCOMMODATION’ is a talk by Kip 
Tiernan, founder of Rosie's Place, at 11 
a.m. at the Community Church Center, 
565 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 266- 
6710. 


MONDAY 
“THE RECENT USE OF CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS AGAINST CIVILIANS IN 
IRAQ,” a talk by Howard Hu of the 
Physicians for Human Rights, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at 82 Green St., Jamaica Plain. 
Sponsored by Amnesty International 
541. Free; call 522-4420. 
DR. IVAN M. HAVEL, brother of the 
Czechoslovakian president, speaks on 
“The Velvet Revolution” at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Lower Student Union, 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Free; call 893-1820, X2039. 
RETIRED PERSONS ASSOCIATION of 
the Boston Center for Adult Education 
sponsors a talk by Bruce Oaks, an 
Akwesasne Mohawk Indian and member 
of the Boston indian Council, at 1:30 p.m. 
at 5 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 267- 
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“AGENCY AND COMMUNION IN THE 
EARLY YEARS OF MARRIAGE,” a talk 
by Janet Malley of Middlebury College, 
begins at noon in the Conference Room, 
Murray Research Center, Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge. Part of the Brown 
Bag Lunch Series. Free; call 495-8140. 


OF A HONG KONG LAWYER,” a talk by 
Anthony Neoh, begins at 2 p.m. in Pound 
419, Harvard Law School, Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-3118. 

“CONSTRUCTING THE JEFFER- 
SONIAN CITY,” a talk by urban theorist 
Dell Upton, begins at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Bartos Theater, 20 Ames St., MIT, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-7791. 
“ADULT CHILDREN OF DYSFUNC- 
TIONAL FAMILIES” is a slide/lecture 
presentation at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“PROBLEM DOMAIN, TAXONOMY, 
AND COMPARATIVITY IN HISTORIES 
OF SCIENCE,” a talk by Dawie Fu of the 
National T: University in Taiwan, 
begins at 8 p.m. in the Terrace Lounge, 
George Sherman Union, Boston 
University, 775 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Presented by the Boston Colloquium for 
the Philosphy and History of Science. 
Free; call 353-2604, 


WE AY 
“CAN'T WE STABILIZE EARTH'S 
POPULATION?”, a talk by Lincoln Chen 
of the Harvard School of Public Health, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 
3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-9644. 

WINIFRED BREINES presents the talk 
“Young, White, and Miserable: Female in 
the Fifties” at 4 p.m. at the Bunting 
Institute, Radcliffe College, 34 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
THE LAWS AND TRADITIONS OF 
CHANUKAH are discussed by Rabbi 
Shmuel Posner at 7:30 p.m. at 
Centerpoint, Boston's Center for Jewish 
Adults, 1120 Beacon St., Ste. G-1, 
Brookline. Admission $3; call 566-4956. 
“POLITICAL THEORY AND PRAXIS: 
African American Women Writers in 20th 


at 7 p.m. in Marlar Lounge, 70 Vassar St., 


MIT, Cambridge. Free; call 253-8844. 
ARCHITECT RODOLFO MACHADO 
presents the talk “Constructed | ‘ 

4 p.m. in the Annex Auditorium, 
Wentworth Institute of Technology's 
College of Design and Construction, 560 
Park St., Boston. Free; call 536-1782. 

“A WOMAN’S SOUL ENCLOSED IN A 
MAN'S BODY: FEMININITY AND MALE 
HOMOSEXUALITY,” a talk by Kaja 
Silverman of the University of Rochester, 
begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Castle, Boston 
University, 225 Bay State Rd., Boston. 
Presented by the Lectures in Criticism 
series. Free; call 353-2506. 


THURSDAY 
“LOOKING TO THE FUTURE OF 
BOSTON,” a public forum sponsored by 
the Boston League of Women Voters, 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Topics 
include land-use planning and the Third 
Harbor Tunnel/Central Artery Project; 
panelists include Linda Bourque of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority and 
Rebecca Barnes of the Mass. Dept. of 
Public Works. Free; call 536-5400, x336. 
19TH-CENTURY TOYS are discussed by 
Robert K. Weis, curator of the Essex 
Institute in Salem, at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Jackson Homestead, 527 Washington St., 
Salem. Free; call 552-7228. 
“TREASURES IN YOUR ATTIC: OLD 
AND RARE BOOKS,” a talk by Brattle 
Book Shop owner Kenneth Gloss, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Hingham Public 
Library, 66 Leavitt St., Hingham. Free; call 
(800) 447-9595. 

“A VIEW FROM THE SISTINE CEILING” 
is a talk by Kathleen Weil-Garris Brandt, 
consultant for Renaissance art to the 
Vatican Museums, at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Gardner Museum, 2 Palace Rd., Boston. 
Admission $7, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 566-1401. 
“TEACHING OURSELVES” is a lecture 
by Philip D. Jackson, professor of 
education and psychology at the 
of Chicago, at 4:15 p.m. in the 
Eliot-Lyman Room, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Appian Way, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-0740. 
“CHOOSING LOVERS,” a look at the 
“psychological logic that leads to our 
choices of lovers,” is presented by Dr. 
Martin Blinder at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Offered as part of "Singles Night” 
the JCC Book Fair. Admission $7; call 
965-7410, x129. 
THE BOSTON COMPUTER SOCIETY'S 
IBM PC Users’ Group presents talks on 
“Personal Money and “IBM 
and Multimedia” at 7:30 p.m. at Mass. Bay 
Community College, 50 Oakland St., 
Wellesley Hills. Special interest groups 
meet at 6:30 p.m. Free; call 964-2547. 
“PROFESSIONALIZATION OF FOSTER 
PARENTING” is a be mntang 3 talk at 
12:30 p.m. in Cheever House, Wellesley 
College, 828 Washington St., ‘Wellesley. 
Free; call 431-1453. 
“TRUTH OR BEAUTY? THE ART OF 
REPRESENTATION IN THE WEST AND 
JAPAN,” a talk by Shuji Takashina of the 
University of Tokyo, begins at 6 p.m. in 
the Lecture Hall, Arthur M. Sackler 
Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-2397. 
“WHAT WE HAVE TO KNOW TO SEND 
PEOPLE TO MARS,” a talk by Dr. Larry 
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Young of MIT, begins at 3:30 p.m. in rm. 
206, Boston University Engineering 
Research Bidg., 44 Cummington St., 
Boston. Free; call 353-9757. 


FRIDAY 
“THE CLASSICAL TRADITION AND 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL THOUGHT IN 


THE AMERICAS,” a two-day seminar 
about European roots in North and Latin 
America, runs today and tomorrow from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Free; call 353- 
2427. 


enefits 


DA 
BOSTON BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB 
hosts “A Starry, Starry Night,” a fund- 
taising party, at 8:30 p.m. in the lobby of 1 
International Place, Boston. Tickets $35, 
$25 in advance; call 574-9014. 
METROPOLITAN JAYCEES host a 
benefit dance at 6 p.m. at Avenue C, 120 
Boylston Pl., Boston. Tickets $12; call 
395-5500, x9970. 
“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE” features 
works by 105 artisans today Sun. 
at the Park Plaza Castle, junct. of 
Arlington St. and Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Proceeds benefit Family Service of 
Greater Boston. Hours are today from 
noon to 9 p.m., tomorrow 10 a.m. to 7 
p.m., and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$6, free for children; call 523-6400. 


Badger at 11 a.m. at the Community 
Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Recommended donation $10; call 
266-6710. 
BRATTLE THEATRE RENOVATION 
PROJECT BENEFIT CONCERTS. Green 
Magnet School, Morphine, Fertile Virgin, 
and the Uninvited perform tonight at 9 
p.m. at Bunratty's, 186 Harvard deg 
Allston (tickets $7; call 254-9804). Mon. 
an acoustic “Travelin’ Light" concert 
Martin (Neats), Kristin Hersh 
(Throwing Muses), Angelo (immortais), 
and an opening duet by Greg Kendall 
(Brothers Kendall) and Jimmy Ryan 
(Blood Oranges). Performances begin at 
8:30 p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline 
Ave., Cambridge (tickets $7; call 492- 


0082). 
“BRAZILIAN EXTRAVAGANZA,” 
featuring musical and dance 


performances, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Proceeds 
benefit the Brazilian arts organizations 
Capoeira Camara and Samba Camara. 
Admission $10; call 288-5274. 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY THEATER 
presents a benefit performance of Home 
Is Where, “a play about home -and 
homelessness,” at 8 p.m. at English High 
School, Jamaica Plain. Proceeds to 
benefit the Boston Housing Now! 
Coalition. Admission $10; call 524-3816. 
“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE.” See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE.” See listing 
for Fri. 


MONDAY 
“BIG BANG HOLIDAY BLAST,” 
featuring Livingston Taylor, the Pousette 
Dart Band, and Jill Sobule, begins at 6 
p.m. at the Museum of Science, Boston. 
Proceeds to benefit the museum's 
Community School Outreach program. 
Tickets $25; call 523-6664. 
BRATTLE THEATRE RENOVATION 
PROJECT BENEFIT CONCERTS. See 
listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 
NATIONAL _ TOXICS CAMPAIGN 
PRESENTS “A Dance Party to Clean Up 
the Boston Harbor" at 8 p.m. at the Harbor 
Club, 145 Northern Ave., Boston. 
Admission $15; call 232-4014. 


WEDNESDAY 
WINE-TASTING PARTY to benefit the 
Newton Historical Society begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Jackson Homestead, 527 
Washington St., Newton. Tickets $15, 
$25 per couple; call 552-7238 for 
reservatio ins. 


THURSDAY 
HARVARD GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
PLAYERS present a performance of The 
Yeoman of the Guard to benefit Shelter, 
Inc., at 8 p.m. at the Agassiz Theatre, 
Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $15 and $20; call 864-8140. 


FRIDAY 
FOURTH ANNUAL “SNOW BALL” 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, 374 Comm Ave, Boston. Features 


$25, $20 in advance; call 424-7176. 
MUSIC SCHOOL AT RIVERS presents a 
benefit concert for its scholarship fund at 8 
p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. James 
Yannatos conducts the Harvard/Radciliffe 
Orchestra. Tickets $10, $7 for students 
and seniors; call 235-6840. 
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ART LISTINGS 


An untitled work by Cheryl Warrick, at the Newton Arts Center 





GALLERIES 


December 1 is World AIDS Day, also 
known as “A Day Without Art.” Many 
area galleries will be closed all day, 
those in Boston proper. Call 
individual galleries for more in- 
formation. 
Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition to 
the hours listed here, many galleries are 
open by appointment. 


NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 5: “Contemporary 
Monoprints,” works by Baselitz, Fink, 
others. 


ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., Boston. Fri-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “New 


Images in ,” works by eight 
photographers. 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 


1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Dec. 3- 
29: “Those Who Can, Teach,” works by 
award-winning graphic designers. 
Reception Dec. 4, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 


(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: “Pro Arts on 20X24," works by 
over 20 students from Pro Arts Con- 
sortium co! 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 8: 
recent work by painter Don Stone and 
sculptor Beverly Seamans. Artist's 
demonstration by Stone, Dec. 1, 1-2:30 
p.m. Reception Dec. 1, 3-5 p.m. 
EQUINOX HAIR DESIGN (236-5855), 85 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 9: 
“Childhood Revisited,” works by Elizabeth 
Farrell. 
FRAME CENTRAL (266-3728), 336 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 1: color 
chromolithographic characters from Vanity 
Fair, 1868-1914. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m.. 
Through Nov. 30: posters commemorating 
Charles de Gaulle. Dec. 4-23: surrealist 
paintings by Henri Seigle. Reception Dec. 
4, 5:30-7:30 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS — 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. omen Eaakien € “All 
Exhibition.” 


Members Thanksgiving 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with 
historical, sporting, marine, architectural, 
and botanical themes. 

HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 
251 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Specializes in custom-made jewelry. 
Opening Dec. 2: “Fanatasie,” miniature 
silk screens by Sasja Lucas. Reception 
Dec. 2, 2-5 p.m. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437- 
1518), 130 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 7: 
sculpture by Marianna Pineda. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), Institute 
for the Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m., Tues. until 9 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: lacquer works by 
Japanese artist Ikuhiko Akabori. Dec. 1- 
13: “Enlightenment of Nature,” watercolors 
and oil paintings by Yoshio Imakita. 
Reception Dec. 1, 7-9 p.m. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Wesselmann: The 


raphics 
Tom Wesselmann from the 1960s to the 


present. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 

p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-§ 


p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 


American Impressionists, including 
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Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Dec. 1-Jan. 5: paintings by Jake 
Berthot, Harvey Quaytman, and John 
Walker. In the Lower Gallery: paintings by 
Sam Messer. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original old 
advertising. Through Nov. 30: “First Ads,” 
advertising of well-known products and 
famous logos. Dec. 1-31: “The Graphic 
Santa.” 


PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 
224 Newbury St., Boston. Mon. 12-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
mixed-media works by Keith Haring. 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Dreams 
and Delights," original works by Marc 
Chagall. Dec. 1-Jan. 4: “Celebration in 
Color,” recent oils and still lites by Gerald 
Garston. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 


p.m. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 


10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Feb. 2: "Mass Quantities: Limited 
Editions by Local Artists,” a group 
exhibition curated by Peter R. Thibeault, 
features entire editions of works 
from three to 25 in a series. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Feb. 8: over 60 oil paintings of rural New 
England and New York by Connecticut 
landscape artist Nelson Augustus Moore. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 22: books 
and polaroids by. Chuck McNally. 
Reception Nov. 30, 6-8 p.m. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: “Gifts of Art,” featuring 
works by over 70 local artists. 
BOSTON YWCA BERKELEY RESI- 
DENCE (482-8850), 40 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Dec. 1-15: 
“Holiday Art Exhibit,” works 
by women artists. Reception Dec. 1, 5-8 


p.m. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Dec. 1-Jan. 3: collages by 
Virginia Brennan, ceramics by Malcom 
Wright, and musical: scores and 
instruments by Wadada (Leo Smith). 
Reception Dec. 1, 4:30-7:30 p.m. 
Concerts Dec. 7 and 8, 8 p.m. 

HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536- 
8610), 566 Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Administered by the 
United South End Settlements. Through 
Dec. 14: recent works of Cape Cod artist 
Carl Lopes. 


SOUTH STREET 

AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 1: “La Belle Epoque,” recent 
works by Judy Halbert. Dec. 4-22: 
“Invitational,” curated by Lisa Petrucci. 
CECILE’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 
129 South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through 
Dec. 1: oil paintings of landscapes by 
Steve Mumford. 


HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 5: “John 
O'Reilly: New Photographic Collages”; 
and “Mark Cooper: Red Vase Suite,” 
consisting of several of Cooper's over- 
sized ceramic vases and a series of 
monotypes printed on top of large 


polaroids. 

KIMBALL BOURGAULT (426-8445), 100 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Jan. 5: “One Hundred Forty- 
four Eagles,” paintings on canvas and 
paper by Susan LeVan. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437- 
7706), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat 
noon-5 p.m. Dec. 5-Jan. 18: large 
paintings by Gunther Forg. Reception 
Dec. 4, 6-8 p.m. 

NICOLE C. GALLERY (695-9088), 745 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., 11-4 p.m. Through Dec. 29: 


Boston-area 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Aaron 
Siskind: Modern & Vintage Photographs, 
1940-1949.” 
SOUTH STATION (330-1400), on the 
MBTA Red line, Boston. Open 24 hours 
daily. Through Dec. 24 on the Grand 
Concourse: “Holiday Depot,” an exhibit of 
model trains. Piano concerts through Dec. 
21, Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 4-6 p.m. 
THE SPACE (451-0602), 107 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Dec. 
1-22: “Meditations on AIDS,” a group 
show. Reception Dec. 1, 4-6 p.m. 
DOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
set 2787), State Transportation Bidg., 10 
ark Plaza, Boston. 


— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 29: “The 
Creative Spirit," a group show by eight 
artists formerly featured on Channel 7's 
Studio 7. 


BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), 
Government Center, Boston. 

— Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor, Plaza 
levet. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Sunday Service,” Mark 
Morelli's portrait photographs from the Mt. 
Calvary Baptist Church. Dec. 1-27: 
“Targets: 1990,” paintings by Arthur 
Thibault. 


THE BOSTON COMPANY, Vault Gallery, 
1 Boston PI., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Dec. 5-Feb. 20: “A Cape Ann 
— including paintings by Fitz 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Dec. 7-21: “Fort 
Point Art Community into the Second 
Decade, Part ll." Reception Dec. 7, 5:30- 
7:30 p.m. 

THE GALLERY LTD. (227-8800), 99 
Charles St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. A range of 
art, from early Impressionistic through 
modern fantasy, featuring works by Frank 
Frazetta. 


Gallery, 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m; 
Dec. 1-31: “Reflections of Beauty and 


Detail,” including ‘planets in glass" 









NOVEMBER 30, 1990 


p.m. Changing exhibits of 19th- and 20th- 
century Japanese prints. Through Nov. 
30: Fine ceramics by Hideaki Miyamura. 
MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Dec. 5- 
20: “Collection of Dreams,” an exhibition 
by Hannah Goodwin. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, 
Boston. Nightly 7:30-1 p.m. Necco Place 
is a nightclub and cover charges vary; free 
on Mon. “The Open Eye: Visions of 13 
Boston Area Artists,” a mixed-media 


exhibition. 
NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate 
Gallery, 55 Summer St., Main Banking 
Floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 28: contemporary quilts by 
four Boston quilters. 
SOMERVI 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246), Cambridge. 
— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
until 1 p.m. Dec. 2-29: paintings, collage, 
and sculpture by Sylvia Brodsky, Marge 
Schwarz, and Jane Wainwright. Reception 
Dec. 2, 5-7 p.m. 
— Lowell Greet Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Tues,-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
21: "Winter Solstice,” a group show. 
CAMBRIDGE ARTISTS’ COOPERATIVE 
(868-4434), 59A Church St., Harvard Sq., 

. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.9 p.m., Sat. 
until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 30: “Ornaments on the = ene 
Endangered Animals,” a group, mixed- 

ion of handmade 


media exhibition ornaments. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY 
GALLERY. (494-1994), 1 Kendall ‘Sq. 
Hampshire and Portland Sts., 

Mon.-Fri, 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 
p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Nov. 
30: paintings and handmade paper by 
Debra Olson 


CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 1: “Behind the Mask,” an 
exhibit exploring the role of masks in 
fantasy, healing, harvest, and other 
rituals, and their influence on 
contemporary works. Dec. 7-Jan. 3: 
“Young Survivors,” by children 
who survived the 1988 earthquake in 
Armenia. Dec. 7, 5-7 p.m. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St.; Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through. Nov. 
30: drawings by James F. Stroud. Dec. 1- 
28: paintings by John Devaney. Reception 
Dec. 6, 5-7 p.m. 

HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero 
Church St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Group 
a special projects by gallery craft 


HURST GALLERY (491-6888), 53 Mount 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 
p.m., Thurs. until-8 p.m. Through Jan. 15: 
“Art and Artifacts of 

INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 
823 Main St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through Nov. 30: 
photographs by Gloria Jean Le Clair. 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 
Arrow St., Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 9p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 9: “Multimedia Southwest,” 
a group exhibit of furniture, ceramics, 
wearable art, and turned wood. 
VILUNYA FOLK ART (661-5753), 5 
Bennett St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. until 6;p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Dec. 29: hand-carved and - 
painted créches. 2 

WOMEN’S CRAFT. MARKET (864-5257), 
186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 23: handcrafted items by local 
artisans. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 16: 
large-scale silverprints by Christian 
Anderson. 

THE GRILLE AT 1700 (277-3400), 1700 
Beacon St., Brookline. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m., Fri., Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Through Jan. 3: monotypes by Francesca 


HAUTE RAGE, LTD. (734-2883), 238 
Washington St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Move- 
ments,” pastels on paper and oils on 
canvas by New York artist Heather 
Strauber 


LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m. Dec, 3-23: 
“Hanukkah Windows 1990.” 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 1 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. 2: 
“Evolving Image,” paintings by three 
contemporary artists representing the 
personal imagery of songs, symbols, and 
visual motifs. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
414 Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: Judaica 
exhibit for Jewish Book Month. Dec. 1-30: 
colored pencil drawings by Penelope Hart. 
Reception Dec. 6, 7-8:30 p.m. Dec. 1-31: 
“Art to Wear: Painted Jewelry by Lisa 
Piel. 7 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145),:20 Hartford St, Newton. Mon. 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-6 
p.m., Sat. 2-5 p.m. Through Dec, 31: 
"New England Landscapes,” by Alison 


Berard Rector. 
NEWTONVILLE LIBRARY (552-7162), 
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345 Walnut St., Newtonville. Mon., Tues., 
Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 1-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec..28: “Songs,” woodcuts and 
lithographs by C. Leider. Reception Dec. 
6, 7:30-8:45 p.m. 

NOBLE HOUSE (232-9580), 1306 
Beacon St., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-midnight, Fri., Sat. until 1a.m., Sun. 
noon-midnight. Through Jan. 2: color 
pov A by Maria Henle. 


Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 pm. 
Through Nov. 30: “Disguise the Limit: 
Masks in Theater,” masks from 
contemporary American theater and 
ancient and modern cultures from around 
the world. 

VILLAGE GALLERY (449-6448), 331A 
Chestnut St., Needham. Fri. noon-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Administered by the 
Needham 


gallery 
WABAN BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7145), 
1380 Beacon St, Newton. Mon., Wed.-Fri. 
1-6 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
Still life oil paintings by Ellen Frost. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546- 
7706), 150 Upper Main St., Rockport. oa. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Contemporary water 
— oils, and paintings by Howard 


KAYLA (508-741-4005), 5 Summer St., 
Salem. Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun. until 3 p.m. Dec. 3-Jan. 6: “Melinda 
G. Ancillo: Fine Art Photography.” 


(508-356-0636), 
263 High St, Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
in Dec. only Dec. 23: 
Traditions,”. works by Northshore 


Clayworks members. 

SARGENT GALLERY (465-8769), 
Newburyport Art Assn., 65 Water St., 
Newburyport. Daily 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
24: “Art Effects,” works by area artists. 
WATER STREET ART GALLERY, 166 
Water St., Newburyport. Tues.-Sun. noon- 
5 p.m. Paintings, sculpture, and jewelry. 
Call 462-4976 for information. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999- 
0751), 400 Slocum Rd., 3rd floor, N. 
Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. and 7-9 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 6: “Creative Spirit," a mixed-media 
group show. Y 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 
359 Boston Post Rd. (Rite. 20), Sudbury. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
lithographs, and 


Barbara Eckhardt — Connections,” 
surface designs and weaving. 

ROY GALLERY (871-9747), Old Clipper 
Ship Sandpaper Factory, Rockland. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
30: a mixed-media group show by 
regional artists. 


SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER — 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 21: 65 


7565), Cedar Hill, off 19 Fort Hill St., 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-noon. Through Dec. 31: floral 
impressions in oils and watercolor by 
Tamara Orlowsky. 
STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER 
(341-2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central 
St., Stoughton. Sun. 1-5 p.m., Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 2 p.m., 
also Tues.-Thurs. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: “Art and Action: The Writings, 
Drawings, and Paintings of Alex Singer.” 
Through Dec. 16: “The Great American 
Craft Exhibition and Sale.” 


10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and 


wearable art. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863- 
1597), 1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 29: “Holiday All-Member 
Show.” Reception Dec. 2, 2-4 p.m. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
369-2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 14: “A Show of 
Hands,” the 20th annual craft exhibition 
and sale. Reception (featuring craft 
demonstrations and musical perfor- 


mances). 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
29: quilted hangings by Ruth McDowell. 
KENDALL CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
(489-4090), 226 Beech St., Belmont. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.- 4 p.m., Sat. 2-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 13: “The Theatrical Image: 
A Mixed-Media Art Exhibition.” 


St, Concord. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 am.£ p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 6: ‘The Song of the Eagle,” 
works by Southwest Navajo and Pueblo 
artists, including Hopi and Navajo 
kachinas, Zuni fetishes,.and Pueblo 


pottery and jewelry. 
WALTHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY (527- 
3930), 735 Main St., Waltham. Mon.-thus., 
9 am.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Batik Expressions,” by 
Margaret H. Primack. 
CENTRAL/ 

WESTERN MASS. 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat: 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 


p.m. Dec. 1-Jan. 12: “A Doll House,” a 
group theme show of dolls, toys, and 
miniatures. 


WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 
6612), 70 Webster St., Worcester. 
Through _ 6: “intimacies and 
Wildness,” 


photographs 
by Elo Pot, Lecture and demonstration 


Dec. 2, 2-5 p.m. 


OTHER 
88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 8: “The Fragonard and Watteau 
Rooms,” Ghim Jung's photocopied 
enlargements of works by the two 


painters. 

NAKED EYE GALLERY (738-7574), 107 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Thurs.-Fri. and 
Sun., noon-6 p.m., Sat. until 8 p.m. A new 
co-operative gallery currently featuring 
works by MAK dealing with two- and 
three-dimensional objects involving 
“carcass magic, impermanence, and 

the refused.” 


Confronting 

VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624- 
3392), 3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, 
Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 30:.recent paintings by 
John R. Frazier and Mary Stafford Frazier, 
and sculpture by Gilbert Frankin. 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND 
RAILWAY MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 
Plymouth St., Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $4.50, $4 for seniors, $3 
for children four to 12. Toy trains made of 
cardboard, coal, lead, crystal, soap, 
wicker, and other unusual materials. 
ARMENIAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF 
AMERICA, Gallery Vi (926-2562), 65 
Main St., Watertown. Sun.-Tues. 1-5 p.m. 
Dec. 4-30; “Peasants Against the Wind,” 
works by Varteni during her two 
months of artist-in-residence at the 
museum. Dec. 4, 5-9 p.m. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through Jan. 13: recently 
restored icons from the permanent 
collections and paintings by 
Alex Gassel; and the annual Boston 
Printmakers member exhibition. Sun.: at 2 
p.m., monotype demonstration. 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $5, 


MUSEUM 

0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
Admission $2, children’$1. Activities for 
families on Sat.-Sun.: “Massadchuseuck 
Indians" features educational programs 
and games; “Tales from the Woods” 
begins at 11 am. Fees for programs are 
$3 for adults, $1.50 for children. 
BOSTON PUBLIC 


LIBRARY (536-5400, 
x366), Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
am.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art 
and architecture tours given on Mon. at 
2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed, at 6:30 
p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 am. 
Through Nov. 30 in the Great Hall: “Tales 


from Boston "an 
exhibition of writings and photographs by 
adult literacy students and community 

in Dorchester. Dec. 4-Jan. 2 in 
the Great Hall: World Press 
Photo Exhibition 1990." Through Jan. 27 
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present. 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 


Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 


craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, paintings and 

Lane. 


drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 

385-4477), Rite. GA, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Dec. 29: “Two 

Themes," Mexican paintings and 

assemblages by Tony Vevers, and “box 
constructions about swings” by Elspeth 


pre. 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St, 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American 
and foreign stamps, antique post-office 
games, and other memorabilia. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF 
INDUSTRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 


in Waltham up to World War |, 
and the arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 


SECTION THRE 


steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1, $1 for children ages six to 
18. Summer estate of Daniel Chester 
French, sculptor of the Lincoln Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 


oer enn niors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for on Fri. after 5 pm. Free 
pr aces ce Cre Sg 
and Dance" at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 


and bee | Discorer Together* at 2 
p.m. on Wed. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, a comic-strip-making 
station, and art by local children reflecting 
their ideas on the future. “Ahead to the 
Past” features a depiction of a Jewish 
family in 1930s Boston. “My Mommy 
Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait of the 
and “What If You Couldn't. . . 7° 
help children and others gain a better 
understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs.“The Kids Bridge” is an 
xploring issues of cultural and 
racial diversity. “Toothbrushes from 
Around the World” features toothbrushes 
and pastes from 20 countries. “Waves and 
Vibrations” allows visitors to create 
patterns and waves in water and other 
materials. The kyo no machiya is a nearly 
100-year-old townhouse and silk-weaving 
shop from Boston's sister city, Kyoto, 
Japan. Through Apr. 30: “The Giant's 


* displays items that are 
12 times life size. dan. 6 in the 
RECYCLE Gallery of industrial Art: 


hanging pieces incorporating found glass 
objects by John Bassett. Fri.: at 6:30 
p.m., children ages 9 to 15 are welcomed 
to the Clubhouse for exercise and dance. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $12 per 
family. Features an exhibition of over 50 
teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 
Collection. 


perma hy MUSEUM OF PORTS- 
MOUTH (603-436-3853), South — 
House, 280 Darcy St., Portsmouth, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2.50 seniors, children 
under one free. Activities for children are 


presented daily. 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
MUSEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara 
Barton Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. 
The museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Thurs.: a candlelight tour begins at 
7 p.m, Admission $2. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 13: 
“Irish Decorative Arts from the National 
Museum of Ireland"; and “American 
Paintings,” works from the museum's 


collection. 

COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727- 

9268), State Archives Bidg., 220 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 

a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 3 p.m. Free. 
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Through Dec. 31: Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,” black-and-white photographs by 
Stan Sherman, with text by Michael E.C. 


Gery. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for students and seniors, free for 
children under five, half-price for all Fri. 
after 5 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 
1:30 and 3 p.m. Robot shows and 
computer-animated films presented daily. 
Ongoing exhibits include “Design a Deck,” 
an interactive exhibit for would-be 
architects; “Smart Machines,” a historic 
and modern overview of robots and 
artificial intelligence; “Four Computer 
Classics,” vintage computers, including 
the UNIVAC |, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM 
PC; “The Computer and the Image” 
features the latest in aphics 
and design. Interactive exhibits allow 
visitors to create computer animation, 
simulate pane flight, and design a car. 


Feb. 1: a juried show of more than 30 two- 
and three-dimensional art works from 
artists around the world. 

CONCORD MUSEUM (508-369-9609), 
200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $8, $6 for seniors, $3 for children. 
Paul Revere's lantern-from Old North 
Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. Dec. 1-15: “An Olde Concord 
Christmas.” 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American cranberry, including harvesting 


techniques. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. Through Dec. 2: 
the League of New Craftsmen 
Foundation's “16th Annual Juried 
Exhibition.” Dec. 7-Jan. 6: “New Hamp- 
shire Art Association: 44th Annual 


Exhibition. 

CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (508) 462- 
2681, 98 High St, Newburyport. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3. A 21- 
room, early-19th-century Federalist 
house. 


CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 

(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 

Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 

Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 

children five to 12. The museum is housed 

in a Greek Revival building designed by 
Mills. 


Robert 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Masks: Making Faces,” 
ancient and ethnic masks and 
Continued on page 34 
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contemporary works; “Animals in Art,” a 
children's exhibit depicting animals and 
featuring works from the museum's 
collection of Western, African, and 
Oriental pieces; “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works 
on Paper,” including etchings, engravings, 
and lithographs. Through Jan. 13: 
“Separate Visions: A Diverse View of 
Contemporary Boston Art,” featuring 
works of eight contemporary artists, 
including Mags Harries, Natalie Alper, 

Elsa Dorfman 


Mark Cooper, and ’ 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. American art with 
an emphasis on New England artists. 
Through Jan. 27: “Contemporary Sculp- 
ture: Howard Ben Tre” and “ 

by Aaron Siskind from the Permanent 
Collection.” Sat.: AIDS Awareness Day is 
marked with a video program and the 
display of panels from the NAMES 
Quilt. 


— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. A 
a park tour begins Sun. at 1:30 


DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 

Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both’museums. 

— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues., 

Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 

9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the 3- 
story, 100-year-old Victorian House. 
Features interactive displays, including 
dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble 
hoop” and other water exhibits; a room 
filled with explorations of the insides of 
ordinary things; a Safari Room; a Beach 
Space; and an exhibit exploring sticky 


— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including 
testing rocks and minerals, studying 
weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physical 
phenomena in the Science Circus. Also 
includes a “Light and Color Room,” a giant 
“Mist Tornado,” and more. “Whisper 
Dishes” is an outdoor exhibit two 
large parabolic radar dishes which bounce 
sound from one dish to another located 
100 feet away. 

EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), 
Rite. 58, South Carver. Mon.- Mon.-Fri. 4-9 
p.m.,. Sat. and Sun. 2-9 p.m. Admission 
$9.50, $6.50 for children. Antique steam- 
engine train rides, petting zoo, and 
carousel rides. Through Jan. 6: 
“Christmas Light Festival,” featuring a 5.5- 
mile ride on heated steam trains past New 
England's largest holiday light display. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 

— Essex Institute Museum and 
Neighborhood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a 
research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 


a restored 1804 Federal townhouse 
designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). 

— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
— for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 


FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Dec. 2- 
Jan. 20: “Robert Cronin: The Tin Years (A 
Survey of the 1980s)"; “New England 
Impressions lll: Beyond Tradition — 
in Printmaking’; 


"; and “Ralph 
Lieberman: Photographs.” Sun.: at 1 p.m., 
opening reception. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 


Jamaica Plain. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $5; $2.50 for children five to 
17, students, and seniors; free for children 
under five. Includes the African Tropical 
Forest, North America’s largest open- 
space forest zoo exhibit, 
which includes 50 kinds of animals; 
Children’s Zoo, featuring New England 
farm animals; and Hooves & Horns, 
featuring zebras, mouflon, addax, 


AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., . Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Holiday shop 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 
and historical items. This season the 
museum focuses on American Indian art. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. The 
museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 
20th-century American art, with collections 
of contemporary crafts. “New England 
Around Us” is an exhibit examining the 
environment’s impact on artists. Through 
Feb. 3: works by students of the R.H. Ives 
Galmmell Atelier. Through Mar. 10: 
“Seeing Is Believing . . . ?,” works 
experimenting with ilusionary space and 
visual tricks to create unique perspective. 
GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore 
Place, Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
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seniors, $2 for children. Free guided walks 
begins Tues.-Fri. at 10 a.m. Mansion with 


p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 
for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an yp 
organ and art from Roman, medieval, and 


Renaissance periods. 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3 for children. Includes antique cars, 
military 13 ae art collections, and a 
windmill. Ongoing: “Baseball: The 
Great American Pastime,” featuring 


baseball 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. Through Mar. 
3: “The Mailmen: Knights and Their World 
on Postage Stamps.” 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m. -5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students, 
$1.50 for seniors and children under 16. 
Through Jan. 6: “Between Spring and 
Summer: Soviet Conceptual Art in the Era 
of Late Communism,” works of more than 
20 artists and architects. Sat.: “World 
AIDS Awareness Day 1990: A Video 
Trilogy from DIVA TV,” shown con- 
in the ICA Video 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The 
museum, built in the style of a 15th- 
century Venetian palace, houses art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner 
(1840-1924) which spans more than three 
centuries. Among the highlights are 
= by Manet, Degas, Sargent, and 
Whistler; Italian Renaissance 


by 

Botticelli, Raphael, and Titian; and the first 

canvas by Matisse to be included in a 
collection. 


museum ; 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
presentations, and memorabilia. 

LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND SANCTUARY 


Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit’ allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 


LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND 
HERITAGE STATE PARK (508-459- 
1000). The visitor center is located at 246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Call for information on tours and 
exhibits. 


MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 
and Far Eastem art. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 
and seniors. Guided tours begin 
at 10:20 a.m, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.-Fri.; 
1:30 and 3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. 
Ongoing exhibits include “Celebration and 
Remembrance: Commemorative Textiles 
in America, 1790-1990.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 


“under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 


Introductory walks through all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. “Tea and Music” is 
presented Tues.-Fri. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
(fee $2). Spanish-language tours begin at 
11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. of the month. 
Call x368 for information about adult 
group tours, x310 for information about 
youth group tours, or x302 for information 
about tours for disabled and visually- 
impaired visitors (TTY/TDD 267-9703). 
—AA . Through Mar. 10: “The Age 
of Sail: Ship Models and Marine Arts,” 
including models representing American 
and European warships dating from the 
late-17th to early-19th centuries, and 
merchant vessels of the 19th : 

— C. Brown Gallery. Through Dec. 9: 
“The Levy-Franks Family Colonial 
Portraits,” portraits of prominent early- 
18th-century New Yorkers. 

— Carter Gallery. Through Dec. 9: nine 
major works by Morris Louis (1912-1962), 
a pioneer of stained painting, in which 
artists pour thinned paint onto unsized 
canvases. 

— Cunningham Gallery. Through Jan. 20: 
“Rosso Revealed,” a special installation of 
ll Rosso Fiorentino's painting, Dead Christ 
with 


Angels. 
— Foster Gallery. Through Mar. 3: 
“Connections: Louise Lawler.” 
— Tort Gallery. Through Dec. 16: “The 
Unique Print: ‘70s into the '90s,” including 
numerous loans from private collections, 
artists, dealers, publishers and print 


workshops, and the museum's own 
collection. 


— Trustman Galleries. Through Jan. 13: 
“Monotypes: Degas to Picasso,” including 
works by Prendergast, Matisse, Avery, 
Belloni, and Mariani. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Lectures take place in Remis 
Auditorium and cost $8, $7 for members 
(unless otherwise noted). Call x300 for 
tickets and information. Sat.: at noon, 
“The Quest for Identity in apr 
Landscape Painting,” a gallery talk. 

at 2 p.m., GnOl wits & Vanemte 
Northeast Kingdom,” a lecture about 
“native talent” in rural communities. Wed: 
at 7:30 p.m., Phillippe de Montebello, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, presents the third lecture in the series, 
“The View from the Top: Museum 
Directors Play Favorites.” Thurs.: at 7 
p.m., “The Unique Print: '70s into '90s,” a 


gallery talk. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. “Let It 
Begin Here: Lexington and the 
Revolution” explains the causes and 
consequences of the war as seen through 
the eyes of New Englanders of the period. 
Through Jan. 6: “Korea: America’s First 
Limited War” is based on an exhibition 
organized by the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Library and Museum in Austin, Texas. 
Through Jan. 27: “Sleds and Sleighs,” 


examples of children's sleds and horse- — 


drawn sleighs, and 19th-century prints 
and paintings depicting winter 
transportation before the automobile. 
Through Apr. 7: “A Penny Saved,” the 
Withington collection of mechanical 
banks. Through June 30: “Fraternally 
Yours: Selections from the Collection,” 
featuring works with fraternal symbols. 
Sun.: at 2 p.m.: holiday concert by the 
Middlesex Concert Band. Admission 


$2. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 
for children four to 14 and seniors; free for 


members. Includes special-effects 
a incubator 


daily), and hands-on exhibits. 
Ongoing: “Mapping the Roof of the 
World,” the exploration of Mt. Everest and 
the science of geographic mapping. 
“Black Achievers in Science” features the 
profiles of 16 black men and women. 
“What Makes Music” examines the 
relationship between science and sound 
and explores the pracy in sound 


dan. 20: ier 
Rainforests: A 
Sun: at 1 and 3 p.m., "So eg me Got All 
the Notes Right, What's Next?", a musical 
special event. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the '90s,” with 
music by R.E.M., the B-52s, and Living 
Colour; “Pink Floyd — Return to the Dark 
Side,” featuring songs from The Dark Side 
of the Moon; “Laserium Zodiac,” with 
abstract 3-D images and New Age and 
jazz music; and “Led Zeppelin: In the 
Beginning.” Call 523-6664 for times. 
— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 
$6, $4 for children and seniors. The Omni 
Theater is currently showing “To the 
Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes, the first endoscopic 


(inner body) ; and “Blue 
Planet,” featuring previously unseen 
footage from the space shuttle Discovery 
showing the impact humans have on 
Earth's environment (shown in 

with the “Tropical Rainforests” exhibit). 
Call for times. 


“The Christmas Star’ and “The Winter 
Wishing Star,” two seasonal shows about 
astronomical events and the North Pole. 
Call for times. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR ‘AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students. Photography, 
painting, sculpture, and graphic arts 
relating to African-American heritage. 
Dec. 2-Feb. 28: “Allan Rohan Crite: A 


Retrospective,” paintings, watercolors, 
and ecclesiastical works. 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 
students, and seniors. “Putting America 
on Wheels: New England Paves the Way” 
features 18 mint-condition, New England- 


made automobiles. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 
for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 6 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, $3.50 for children. “Terrific 
Thursdays” offer free admission and 
special activities each Thurs. from 4 to 8 
p.m. Exhibits include “Rivers of the 
Americas,” with animals from the Amazon 
and Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean 
Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a 
aps moray eel and a nurse shark; and 
“Boston Harbor: The 
foak the Problem, the Plan.” “Secret 
Spaces, Darkened Places” features 


creatures of the rainforest. Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the 
Discovery. 


NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over 12 and 
seniors. Includes commissioned pieces by 
New England quilt artists and antique 
quilts. Through Dec. 31: “Quilt National,” 
and selected pieces from 
the Quilt National Show, curated by 
Cassandra Gordon and Syivia Einstein. 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 6. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes the 
world's largest collections of original art by 
§ in rotating exhibits, 
with The Four Freedoms and Home for 
Christmas permanently on view. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (4682- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.75 adults, 
$1.25 for students and seniors. An 18th- 
century Puritan meeting house with 


historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer 
and Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 


OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN 

SOCIETY (720-3290), 206 Washington 

St. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Admission $1.25, 75¢ for seniors and 

students, 50¢ for children. Revolutionary 

War artifacts, paintings, prints, wood 
models. 


of an 1830s New England town. includes 
a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells 
Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, 
and. the 19th-century home of 


B 


the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century 
landscape paintings and drawings, and 
artifacts of old New England. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 


and drawings; galleries devoted to 


and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African 
Collection’; “Steamship Travel"; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Through 
Feb.1: “Embodied ; Ritual Carvings 
of the Asmat” a traveling exhibition 


PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 
Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for 
children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 9: works by Charles Martin from his 
illustrations in the New Yorker and from a 
satirical series on the aspects of war. 
Through Dec. 2: “Perspectives: Cele- 
brating the Contemporary,” featuring 
works by six Maine artists. 

PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 
& MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 
noon-5 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1 for students and seniors. “Major 
Works,” featuring pieces by American 
artists who have worked in Provincetown 
since the ‘50s; “John Larabee: Into the 
Light,” the final works of the artist, who 


died last year. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 


first American millionaire; and the. 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3344), 
Rte. 7, Shelbume, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $12, $4 for children six through 
17. Americana museum, with maritime 
artifacts, folk and decorative arts, and 
textile exhibits. Through Dec. 9: “An 
American Sampler: Folk Art from the 
Shelburne Museum,” an exhibit which 
recently returned from a three-year, 
seven-venue tour. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 
Central St. and Westwood Ad., 
Somerville. Wed. and Fri. 2-5 p.m., 2-5, 
Thurs. 2-7 p.m, Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission by donation. Through Dec. 21: 
paintings by Patrice Sullivan and Marsha 
Goldberg. Gallery talk by the artists on 
Sat. at 2 p.m. 


(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 

Boston. Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and 

Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 

Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children over 

five, free for seniors, Interactive videos, 

large-screen TV, vintage rowing 
ines, video 


machines, , and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION, Spring- 
field. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 


(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Open Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 8 
p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and Mon. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo-Georgian 
structure built in 1927, the museum 
features permanent exhibits of a 


Large and Rich Assortment of Furniture.” 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 
732-6092, 220 State St. Wed. and Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes 
Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 
modern-European paintings, a gallery of 
contemporary art, and two galleries of 
Asian art. Dec. 2-30: “Les Petites Dames 
de Mode,” a collection of period costumes 
on fashion 


STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8, $7 for seniors, $4 for 
youths 16 and under. tours 
begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 am., and 2 p.m.; 
an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 
2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42- 
building, waterfront museum complex 
reflecting four centuries of social and 
architectural change. Includes eight 
furnished houses, period gardens, and 
exhibits. Sat. and Sun.: “Candlelight 
Strolls” begin at 4:30 p.m. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 am.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 


paintings and sculpture, as well 


Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 


The museum includes an extensive 
of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Wwihen, aed loumnic gallos 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
are on display. The American 

Portrait Miniature Gallery includes works 
Copley, James Peale, 


Dec. 4-Jan. 27: “Pioneers of Bird 
Mlustration.” 


WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 


. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Vegetable and flower gardens and a 
horticultural library and education cen- 


ter. 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2. Dec. 7-9: “Festive Winter 
Scenes at the Salisbury’s,” by 
the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society and area garden Clubs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., Boston. Fri.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “New 


images in Photography,” works by eight 
photographers. 

BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), 
Government Center, Boston. 


— Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor, Plaza 
level. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Morelli's portrait photographs from the Mt. 


Calvary Baptist Church. 
BOSTON COLLEGE, B.C. Museum of Art 


(552-8587), Devlin Hall, off Comm Ave, 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Wed. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Thurs. until 7:45 p.m. Through Dec. 
7: ‘The Photo League: A Progressive Era 
in American Photography.” 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 


2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 
p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 


photographs 
through 1989 from the Boston Herald- 


Traveler photograph collection. 
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CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 16: 
large-scale silverprints by Christian 
Anderson. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 
Goddard Library, 950 Main St., Worcester. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 9: 
“Beach People: Photographs from 
Martha’s Vineyard” by Stephen Di- 


Rado. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727- 
9268), State Archives Bidg., 220 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 3 p.m. Free. 
Dec. 31: Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,” black-and-white 
Stan Sherman, with text by Michael E.C. 


Gery. 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art with 
an emphasis on New England artists. 
EARTHWATCH (527-3930), 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Re- 
discovered Polaroids,” photographs by 
Steven Stone. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Tues. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Wed., Thurs. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Tribute to Judith 
Sedwick (1943-1990): Photographs from 
Women of Courage, the Mosaic Project, 
and Other Work.” 
INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 
823 Main St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through Nov. 30: 
photographs by Gloria Jean Le Clair. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color 
photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as 
photomicrography, 
and 


— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a:m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. 
“Microscapes,” color photographs by 
AT&T photographer Charles Lewis using 

techniques; 


highly advanced 
“Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” 
instruments, and ; 


interferometry, 


Abbott. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
at Boston University (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 
for students and seniors. Through Dec. 2: 
“Linda Connor: Spiral Journey,” a traveling 
exhibition from the Museum of 
Contemporary Photography in Chicago, 
including 112 photographs spanning the 
years 1967 to 1990. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Aaron 


p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Italy: 100 Years of 
Photography,” an exhibition of 162 
photographs organized by the Fratelli 
Alinari Museum of Photography in 
Florence. Includes works by Alinaris, 
Giacomo Brogi, and Count Primoli, and 
their foreign counterparts Alfred 
Eisenstaedt, Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Strand, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, Robert Capa, and 


others. 

WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 

6612), 70 Webster St., Worcester. 

Through Jan. 6: “Intimacies and 

Wildness,” 50 dye-transfer 

by Eliot Porter. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235- 

0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 

Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 

Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 

Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 

Sun. Through Dec. 23: “Like a One-Eyed 

Cat: Photographs by Lee Friedlander 

1956-1987." Through Dec. 23: 

Gohike, Papageorge, and Siskind: A 
Portfolio.” 


Photographic 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Dec. 2-Jan. 5: “No High Tech #3," a 
national plastic-camera show. Reception 
Dec. 2, 2-5 p.m. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 22: books 
and polaroids by Chuck McNally. 
Reception Nov. 30, 6-8 p.m. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 





BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs, noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac 
Newton Room, the original fore-parlour 
from Newton's London home. The Babson 
Archives contain over 1000 volumes of 
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Newton's works. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, B.C. Museum of Art 
(552-8587), Deviin Hall, off Comm Ave, 
Chestnut Hill: Mon.-Wed. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 7: “The Photo ; 
A Progressive Era in American 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 
— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Dec. 
9: “Sergio Castillo Sculpture: Energy 
Made Visible,” a display of the artist's 
most recent work. 
— George Sherman Union (353-2224), 
775 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. until 8 p.m. Through Dec. 12: 
Annual Student Exhibition and Sale. 
— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave; Mon.-Sat.'9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: a collection of Bette- 
Davis memorabilia. Through Dec."30 on 
the first floor (Mon-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m.): “The Golden Age 
of Russian Ballet 


Angela Lansbury’ 
and Gypsy, “Straight " original 
manuscripts of the book by the same 
name by John Silber; and an 
of George Gershwin's Song Book. 
Through June 30: “From Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Sir Winston Churchill,” original 
documents from such literary figures as 
Henry Vil and Henry Vili, Horace Walpole, 
Nehru, Coleridge, Yeats, Tennyson, D.H. 
Lawrence, Dickens, and others. 
— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and 
seniors. Through Dec. 2: “Linda Connor: 
Spiral Journey,” a traveling exhibition from 
the Museum of Contemporary 
onaae, in Chicago, including 112 
— photographs spanning the years 1967 to 
1 


BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 9: 
“AIWAIDS,” works by 12 artists. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
Dec. 9: Between and 
Matter: The Lois Foster Exhibition of 
Boston Area Artists,” new works by nine 
Boston-area painters. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ril. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Jan. 13: 
“Drawings by Utagawa Kuniyoshi: 
Sketches for Japanese Prints,” 75 
drawings and a selection of woodblock 


prints. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 


“Beach People: Photographs from 
Martha's Vineyard” by Stephen DiRado. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Piain. 
daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
31: “A Reunion of Trees,” photographs, 
drawings, and herbarium specimens from 
the collection. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all under 18 on Sat. . Free 
tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The 
second and fourth floors feature the 
permanent collection of works from 
Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
The first floor houses changing 
exhibitions. Through Jan. 13: “Awards in 
the Visual Arts 9," work of 10 new and 
emerging artists, including Malcolm 
Cochram, Martin Emanuel, Mike Glier, 
Ann Hamilton, and Lisa Hoke. 
— Busch- Museum (495-2397), 
$2 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 


century German works. 

— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., coneiee. 
Tues.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 9 in the 
Josep Liuis Sert Gallery: awe a 
the collection of sculptor Costantin 
Nivola. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. Through Dec. 2: “Romanticism, 
Part 1: History and imagination,” a small 
exhibition of prints, and books. 
— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 28: recent work 
by Montreal-based architect Peter Rose. 
— Harvard Semitic Museum (495-5656), 6 
Divinity Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 5 p.m. Through Dec. 
28: “Jewish Ceremonial Objects from the 
Tumen Collection,” objects dating from 
the 16th to the 19th century showing 
the unity of Jewish tradition and the 
variations in style that developed in 
different lands. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural 


History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and 
‘seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
‘Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
any, economic botany, and orchid 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 


covers 
species from the earliest fossit 


invertebrates and reptiles to-fish and 
reptiles alive today. AlSo on view are 


42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 

complete and mounted model of the sea 

reptile in the country. “Understanding 
MCZ," an exhibition 


4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 

Apr. 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 


— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Tues. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Wed., Thurs. until 5 p.m. 
cae Nov. 30: “Tribute to Judith 
Sedwick (1943-1990): preg from 
Mosaic Project, 

and Other 


— Ticknor toaibe (495-0811), Boylston 
Hall; Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: etchings 


of the Kaldewey Press: The First Five 
Years.” 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 

— Main Gallery (232-1555, x550), 623 
Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: 


premiere marks the start of a two-year 
_ pa se oe Gallery (232-1555, x550), 
623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
21: “Pathways,” a sculpture installation by 
Beth Galston. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, photo- 
micrography, interferometry, thermog- 
raphy, and light polarization. Through 
Dec. 14: “Lawrence B. Anderson '30: 
Artist, Educator, Architect.” 
— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Drawings and photographs by yacht 
designer George Owen and “Half Models 
in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and 
ship designers from the 


Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Dec. 7-Feb. 13: “(not so) 
Simple Pleasures,” an all-media show 


featuring covert images, contemporary 
symbolism, and “calculated ry 
— ; and 


Ave;-Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. 


Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging 
Group. Other exhibitions include “Root 
One,” a piece by Cambridge sculptor 


using highly Photographic 
techniques; “Doc ag Ne Stopping 
Time,” photographs, instruments, and 
memorabilia documenting Edgerton's 
invention and use of the strobe light. 


922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. 


noon to 4 


NEW ENGLAND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
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a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 15 
16: “Drawn to Scale,” contemporary 
drawings by Carlson, Michael 
Glier, and Raves Twaddle; “William 


Portfolios: Color Photography 
from the Permanent Collection’. “George 
B. Luks — Bronx Park, May 8, 1904: 

Study Drawings of Animals in 


Bronx Zoo. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 17: “The City and the Sea” prints by 


Bentley-Scheck. 

REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), Walters 
Gallery, 235 St., Weston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. bh megane 14: 
“Perspectives in Printmaking,” works by 
five New England printmakers. Call 527- 
3930 for more information. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St; Tues., 
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6440), Salem. 

— Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus 
Center, Lafayette St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through 
Dec. 30: “Orna Benoshan: Mixed Media 
and 7 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, 
Boston. 


— Grossman 
p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: the “New Territory: 

Art from East Germany." 


Dec. 7-11: annual exhibition and sale. | 


Building, 

p.m. Through Dec. 8; “Italy: 
Photography,” an exhibition of 162 
photographs organized by the Fratelli 
Alinari Museum of Photography in 
Florence. Includes works by Alinaris, 
their foreign counterparts Alfred 
Eisenstaedt, Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Strand, 


Henri Cartier-Bresson, Robert Capa, and 
others. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Mediord. 
— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts 
Center, Talbot Ave. Mon.-Fri. 11:30-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 7: works by Zhanna 
Cantor-Bekker. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
—. Dec. 1: “A Focus on AIDS," 
of people living with or facing 
Marna Kennedy 
Good and anthropologist 
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ae 
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Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 


Cat: Photographs by Lee Friedlander 
1956-1987"; and “Edgerton, Gohike, 
Photographic 


Gallery. Mon.-Fri, 11 am.8 | 
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LINDA CONNOR: Photographs 1967 to 1990 


SPIRAL JOURNEY 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 


602 Commonwealth Avenue Gallery Hours 
Boston, MA 02215 Tuesday - Sunday 12-5pm 
(617) 353-0700 Thursday to 8pm 


Entwined Buddha, Ayuthaya, Thailand 1988 Space donated by the Boston Phoenix. 


Mi SANGREZ PARA TU / 
MY BLOOD FOR YOU 


A Live Performance by John Fleck 
November 29, 30 and December 1 
8:00 pm in The ICA Theater 








Join us at The ICA for the premiere Boston appearance 
of John Fleck, a gloriously silly and sensationally comedic 
California-based performance artist and actor. = 







Mi Sangrez Para Tu/My Blood for You explores 
themes of sexual identity, alcoholism.and Catholicism. 

t's also a highly charged, amusing and unpredictable look 
at society, bodily fluids ... . and fish. 








TICKET INFORMATION 
Tickets are $8 for ICA members, students, seniors; $10 general, and 
are available at The ICA. Call 617-266-5152 for further information. 

No refunds or exchanges permitted. 
The December 1 performance 
is a special commemoration of 


World AIDS Awareness Day 1990. 


















955 Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Mass Ave and the Hynes Auditorium/ICA T-sto 
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Performing Arts 


Voice of the Curtle 


12th Annual 
a relalel 4 4cleme Crelaler-ae 
& New Album Release 


"Fascinating...Ecstatic” -NY Times 


'SAT., DEC. 8 son 


Tickets: $12.50 ($14. sii hap Gh ind at Concert Charge 497-1118, Out of 
Town Tkts, Kolbo's, New Words, Arborway Video, Harvard Hillel 
Call 524-6698 for further information 


Harvard Sq. SAN DERS THEATRE cambridge 


Christopher Coucill Jonathan Epstein 
Arthur Friedman Jeremiah Kissel 
Geraldine Librandi Dee Nelson 
Paul O’Brien Sandra Shipley 
Frances West 


Shakespeare: 
Aspects of Love 
‘Ss 


Concert Reading: 
from the Love Scenes 
and Sonnets 


Monday December 3, 8 pm 
Coolidge Corner Theatre 


Donation $10 (at the door) 
Students & Seniors $6 


0-9; OF RAHMHVOOM 


NOVEMBER 30, 1990 


PLAY BY PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 


BACK IN THE WORLD.. Theatre 
Company of Boston vet Jim Spruill 
directs Stephen Mack Jones's play about 
black soldiers in Vietnam. Presented by 
the Black Folks Theater Company and 


Temple Street, Boston (573-8680), 
through December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $14; discounts for 
Students and seniors. 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. Harold Pinter's 
first full-length play here features such a 
young cast that the famously enigmatic 
script seems callow rather than menac- 
ing. Presented by the Cicatrix Theatre at 
the Performance Place, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (625-1300), through Decem- 
ber 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
. Tix $12. 
THE BLUE SWANK. This entry in the 
dinner-theater-whodunit derby is set in 
1939 during the filming of an ill-fated 
Hollywood movie. Audience members 
are selected as “extras” for the flick and 
may be implicated in the murder of 
Frederick Roland, the “dashing leading 
man.” Between acts of mayhem, HooDoo 
Barbeque whisks in a buffet. At Stitches, 
835 Beacon Street, Boston (424-6995), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 6:30 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $24 to $27 
(includes buffet). 
BOY MEETS BOY. This gay spoof of 
‘30s musicals, an nity piffle 
in which penniless French aristocrat Guy 
Rose jilts bitchy millionaire Clarence 
Cutler for ace reporter Casey O’Brien, is 
as remorselessly lame but disarmingly 
daffy as it was when first staged here 
eight years ago. Director Kevin Fen- 
Nessy, who was at the helm of the origi- 
nal production, directs this feisty revival, 
which makes up for its lack of slickness 
phy. Presented by the Triangle Theater 
at the Paramount Penthouse 
Theater, 58 Berkeley Street, Boston 
(426-3550), through December 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
. Tix $15. 
BRANDEIS PLAYWRIGHTS. A bill of 
four new one-act plays by Brandeis play- 
writing students in the Professional 
Theater Training Program. They include 
Women in Hollywood, by Joye Louise 
Otto; Love Your Mother, by Jesse Mavro; 
The Perils of Kidnapping, by Chri 


Christopher 
P. Parr; and Strangers, by Barbie J.J. 
Lhota. At the Merrick Theater, Spi 
Theater Center, Brandeis University, 
Waltham (736-3400), November 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, Tix $6. 
A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
The Lyric Stage’s annual production of 


Dylan Thomas's poetic remembrances of 
cozy Christmases past. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston (742- 
8703), December 5 through 23. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$13.50 to $17.50; discounts for students, 
children, and seniors. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The Yuletide 
return of the killer Scrooges. bei Rep’s 
seasonal attack features erstwhile artistic 
director Adrian Hall returning to helm his 


Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351- 

4242), through December 23. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Tuesday and and at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. (See review in 
this issue.) There’s more ghost rattling, 
with Munson Hicks as the night-flying 
miser, at the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Road, Beverly (508-922-8500), 
December 7 through 23. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Saturday. Tix $20 to 
$26.50; children admitted for ‘half-price. 
The old skinflint, in the person of 
Jonathan Epstein, gets his comeuppance 
at the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454- 
3926), December 7 through 23. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $18 to $20; rush tix a half 
hour before performance. And Scrooge 
goes double at the Nickerson Theatres. 
Barry Abramowitz does the honors at the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell (871-2400), December 4 
through 22. Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday and Sunday and at 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, with 2 p.m. mati- 
nees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $15 
to. $18; $7 for children under 15, 
December 4 through 6 only. And Neils 
Miller undergoes the conversion at the 
Nickerson Theatre West, 490 Boston 
Post Road (508-443-1776), December 4 
through 22, Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday and Sunday and at 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, with 2 p.m. mati- 
nees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $15 
to $18; $8 for children ade 15, 

December 4 through 6 only. 

CHANUKA TALES. Hebrew holiday 
cheer served up by storytellers Roslyn 
Bresnick-Perry and Betty Lehrman, who 
will present such classic tales as “Zissel's 
Chunuka Lamp,” about a child's attempt 
to whip up her own Chanuka candles, 
and “The Rabbi From Lemberg,” a whim- 


sical yarn of love and foolishness. By 
Stories After Dark at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station Street, 
Brookline Village (254-5035), December 
8. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$8; $7 for students and seniors. 
CINDERELLA IN DECEMBER. Theresa 
Linnihan, director of the ambitious 
Children’ ae Theatre in Residence at 
State Park, helms this progduc- 
tion of the fairy tale in a new adaptation. 
Set in 18th-century France, it “combines 
with classic fantasy” and is 
billed for all-(if not the) ages. At 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East 
Main Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), 
December 6 through 30. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through a Tix $10 
Ge adults; $6 for children 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY II: THE 
SEQUEL. The Boston Baked Theatre 
swings into action with a follow-up to an 
earlier comedy revue. And the new piece 
proffers (along with some leftovers) a 
fresh serving of literate fare, this time 
from a musical-comedy menu that's 
equal parts Stephen Sondheim and 
Saturday Night Live. The show takes on 
topical politics (a dominatrix asks 
whether we're into S&L) as well as the 
troupe's long-time speciality — the angst 
of modern romance. At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, Davis 
Square, Somerville (628-9575), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday 
and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$14.50 to $16; discounts for students 
and seniors. Discount anniversary tickets 
December 7 and 8 $10. 
A DEADLY DOSE. One of the more suc- 
cessful of the crime-and-dine whodunits, 
this show takes us to a Boston society 
party, complete with prime beef and 
prime mayhem. At the Tremont House, 
275 Tremont Street, Boston (925-4500), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $39.95 


(includes dinner). 

DUGAN’S WAKE. Nightstage reopens 
the new, improved version of its audi- 
ence-participation comedy-mystery about 
American style.” At Nightstage, 823 Main 
Street, Cambridge (720-3434), indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 7 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $17.50. (See 
review in this issue.) 

THE EUMENIDES. Bruce Shapiro 
directs (and supplies “iconicity” for) 
Aeschylus’s Oresteia finale, asking the 
loaded question, “Can a system created 
by and for men ever really find a place 
for women?” At the Tufts Arena Theater, 
Medford (381-3493), December 4 
through 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 

. Tix $3 to $6. 

FAIRY TALES, FAERIE TAILS. Just:in 
time for the holidays. The Emma Gold- 
man Gypsy Players, “a travelling troupe 
of radical faeries who take aim at politi- 
cal, social, and sexual issues from a gay 
perspective,” present its latest “raucous 
revue of comedy, costume, and song.” A 
portion of the show's proceeds will bene- 
fit Boston's Queer Nation. At M.I.T’s 
Building 66, 25 Ames Street, Cambridge 
(497-6907), December 8. Curtain is at 8 


Eliza Wyatt takes on the world of big-city 
publishing in a comedy about two com- 
peting writers “trying to survive America 
in the 90s, where absurd times call for 
absurd solutions.” Marco Zarattini, who 
was the artistic director of Nucleo 
Eclettico, a small, experimental theater in 
the North End, makes a rare return to 
Boston to direct. By Unit lI at the Leland 
Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (566-0083), De- 
cember 6 through 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8.50. 
THE FIREBIRD and TILL EULEN- 
SPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS. Two holi- 
day shows from the Underground 
Railway Theater. The former, which was 
recently performed at Lincoln Center's 
Avery Fisher Hall, is a “giant shadow- 
puppet-show spectacle based on 
Stravinsky's ballet suite that is a cross 
between animated stained glass and a 
light show.” The latter's “a visual interpre- 
tation, using three- to five-foot-tall pup- 
pets” of Strauss’s composition. At the 
Arlington Center for the Arts, 41 Foster 
Street, Arlington (643-6916), December 
7 through 15. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday and at 1 and 3 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $8 for adults; $6 for children. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to linger — 
as parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like 
some humming Nurse Ratched, circles 
the bed. In this edition of the long-run- 
ning commercial theater spoof, 
ini, as usual, gets the last word 

and the last laugh while assorted icons of 
the medium get the last rites. Tyne Daly, 

ing through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rock star Sting, turning Mack the 
Knife into cut-rate cutlery; and Dustin 
Hoffman's Shylock, warbling songs from 
The Graduate, are among the gooses 
newly cooked in Alessandrini’s oven. At 
the Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston (357- 
8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
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“FRANKIE AND JOHNNY IN THE CLAIR 
DE LUNE. Terrence McNally’s Off 
Broadway hit is a “slice of life” romance 
between-a waitress and the 
short-order cook who wants to light her 
fire. Leonard Foglia, who staged the play 
in Toronto and Chicago, here directs 





Trinity Rep faves Peter Gerety and © 
Strickland. At Ti 


Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351- 
4242), December 7 through January 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$22 to $30; discounts for students and 
seniors; “pay what you can" December 9. 
A GIRL’S GUIDE TO CHAOS. The Off 

hit by Village Voice columnist 
Cynthia Heimel offers some hilarious 
conjectures about contemporary 
male/female Nick's, 100 
Warrenton Street, Boston (482-0930), 
through December 31. Curtain is at 8 


p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $18.50. 
GROUCHO, A LIFE IN REVUE. A show 
based on the life, loves, and laughs of 
Groucho Marx, written by his son Arthur 
Marx and Robert Fisher. Marx imperson- 
ator Les Marsden is particularly adroit at 
the physical Groucho, from the 
upwardly averted eyes, all baby-boy 
innocence masking dirty-old-mannish- 
ness, to the loping crouch walk and antic 
dancing. But the script, a pastiche of bur- 
lesque and biography, is a bumpy ride on 
its subject's familiar flapping coattails. 
The first act, heavily weighted with 
vaudeville steals from the Brothers, is a 
delight. The second, with more maudlin 
cobbling by the son and his collaborator, 
is, as Chico might say, not-a so good. At 
the Theatre Lobby, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (227-9872), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through an and at 
6 and 9 p.m. on , with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $20.50. 
HARPIES BIZARRE! Lydia Sargent 
revives her pointed satire of woman in 
the ‘90s, and what her broad agitprop 
lacks in subtlety it makes up in sharp-wit- 
ted stabs and a healthy sense of out- 


targets range from male chauvinist pigs 
to feminist theorists) that won't go beg- 
ging for justification. Presented by the 
Newbury Street Theater, 565 

Street, Boston (262-7779), through 
December 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
$5 to $8. 


and comedy acts in a benefit for the 
needy. Proceeds will go to. the 
Massachusetts Coalition for the 
Homeless. At the Venus De Milo, 
Lansdowne Street, Boston (421-9595), 
December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m.’on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $15. 

THE HOMECOMING. Harold. Pinter's 
masterfully mysterious foray into the heart 
of Britain's sexual and class. darkness 
kicks off the American Repertory 
Theatre's new season, The play pre- 
miered 25 years ago in a production that 
ran for a year and a half at the Royal 
Shakespeare Company under the direc- 
tion of Sir Peter Hall. David Wheeler is at 
the local helm. Presented by the American 
prs rly Pl sad at the Loeb Drama 


(November 
30 only) and Saturday (December 1 only), 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday 
(December 2 only). Tix $17 to $35. 
HOME IS WHERE. The Underground 


go to 
the Boston Housing Now! Coalition, 
which works for federal housing legisia- 
tion that will reduce the military budget to 
fund affordable housing. At the English 
High School, the intersection of 
Washington and Williams. Streets, 
Jamaica Plain (451-3389), December 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10. 
IMPROVBOSTON. entertain- 
ment for insomniacs is pledged every 


ly, specializes in sophomoric forays into 
Borscht Belt territory and we 

son At the Back Alley Thon <n 

Cambridge Street, In 

Cambridge (491- ‘gis getty: 


Curtain is at joe Bm . on Friday and 


Salurd¥e WOODS. Stephen Sondheim 
and James Lapine's post-modernist 
musical rewrite of the Brothers Grimm 
explores what happens to Red Riding 
Hood, Jack of beanstalk fame, and 
show garnered three Tony Awards as 
well as the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award when it ran on Broadway. 
who replaced Bemadette 
Peters and played the Witch in the 
national tour, repeats the role here. At 
the North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly (508-922-8500), through 
December 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $20 to $26.50. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Visions Theatre 


Boston (868-1750), November 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix $10; $8 


students and seniors. 
THE LIVING WITH AIDS THEATRE 


Mark Burleson, at 9 p.m. on Saturday. 
Donation $65. 


LOVE IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
UMBRELLA BAMBOO. Oana-Maria 
Hock's latest drama is about a hundred- 
year-old man who goes to a “memory 
recording studio” to reminisce about his 
childhood in Romania but finds that parts 
of the past are “lost in the debris of time 
and space.” The piece is directed by Tina 
a who staged A Christmas Cagol 

refrcme ag emmy hsb 


(203-233-4588), December . 
Curtain is at.12:15 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday and at 8:15 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $9 to $12. 


ing production of Jerry Herman's hit musi- 
cal, which features the tunes “We Need a 
Little Christmas” and “Open a New 
Window.” At the Providence Performing 
Arts Center, 220 Weybosset Street, 
Providence (401-421-2787), through 
December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $21.50 to $37.50. 

ME SANGREZ PARA TU (MY BLOOD 
FOR YOU). The Boston premiere of 
“sensationally and irreverent” 

California performance artist John 


of Melissa J. Wentworth, the 
production falters along with its weak 
cast, the most noteworthy aberration 
being Asian-American actor Bruce 
Chang as the Conjure Man. Made up in 
blackface and feathers, he crosses eth- 
nic lines David Henry Hwang never 
ee of. At the Back Alley Theater, 
253 Cambridge Street, Inman Square, 
Camavtaoe (491-8166), through Decem- 
ber 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $15; $10 for stu- 
dents and seniors, 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. The legendary Abbey, the 
national theatre of ireland, makes a rare 
trip to America with this production of 


he owes in back taxes." At the Yale 

Theatre; 222 York Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-432-1234), 
through 5 


p.m. Tuesday 


Arts, 
Street, Boston (482-6316), through 
December 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at'§ and 8:30 p.m. 
on , and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15; discounts for students and 
seniors. 


SEX, DRUGS, ROCK AND ROLL. Ace 
performance artist Eric Bogosian 
“explains life in the ‘90s” in this darkly 


At the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont 
Street, Boston (423-4008), through 
December 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
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MAGELLAN. 
Storyteller Jay O'Callahan “captures the 
wonder of the sea and the thrill of discov- 
ery” in this salty tale, which is based on 


December 2, Curtain is at 2 p.m. on 


$0 fresh, but the show's infused with 
antic humor, spirited music, and a unique 


display an endearing 


Presented by the Worcester Forum ~ 


Theatre Ensemble at the Center for 
Performing Arts, 6 Chatham Street, 
Worcester (508-799-9166), through 
December 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 


Teeney san eee oe 
Saturday, boy mat Mm. on 
Saturday km. on Sunday. 


5 Tet dations: student 
VALUED FRIENDS. A timely comedy by 


about what happens to four irigndly 
roommates when a real-estate specula- 
tor offers them a lot of money to vacate 
their basement flat. Robin Lefevre, asso- 
ciate director of England's Hampstead 
Theatre, directs. At the Long Wharf 
Connecticut (203-787-4282), through 


nees at 4 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 

WOMAN IN MIND. Britisher Alan 

Ayckbourn's unusually dark-hued satire 

is about a housewife who cracks up, 


urbanized version of The Snake Pit 


should be seen, though the Lyric produc- 
tion, unevenly directed by Robert 


9e, 
Boston (742-8703), 


~through December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 


on Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
; and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$13.50 to $17.50. 
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New England Premiere 
“Wild Pioneer challenges as it 
experiments...a multimedia satire 
about the dark side of man’s quest 
for the new frontiers.” 
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YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


Sanders Theater 
Early Music Festival 


COMEDY © Ongoing 
Boston Baked Theater 
Contemporary Insanity II 
THEATER © Throwgh Dec. 8 
Back Alley Theater 

Orpheus Descending 
THEATER © Dec. 14-30 


Sanders Theater 
Chrismas Revels 











64 Brattle Street 
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BY KAUFMAN & HART 
DIRECTED BY ANNE BOGART 


From America's most celebrated writers of classical 
farce, Once in a Lifetime is a hilarious look at the 
Hollywood film industry during the transition from 
silent movies to the “talkiss" — a production filled 

with laughs, music, and thirties swank. 


OPENS NEXT FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7 


All preview tickets 2 hours 
Dec. 7,8 até bod setae? ‘Nec Hate” 


PINTE a THE HOMECOMING 
Nov Wat8 Dec 1 at2&é c 2at2 returns to the repertory Dec 14 
ART. for ( THE ISLAND 


THURSDAY NIGHTS ARE 
Stay an 


OF ANYPLACE returns Dec 22. Jan. 1 a 


A "SINGULAR SENSATION" 


d chat after the show! 


¢ Harv 


f 


ard Square * Cambridge © 547-8300 


SPECIAL STUDENT PRICES! 
All Seats $20.00 with |.D. 

CASH ONLY AT BOX OFFICE /SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY 
“SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL’ IS 
FUNNY, DARK, DAZZLING, AND 
BRILLIANT! ERIC BOGOSIAN Is 
AN ABSOLUTE MASTER!” 

—Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 
““SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL’ IS 
BRILLIANT, EXTRAORDINARILY 
VIVID, FUNNY AND SCARY!” 


—Frank Rich, NY Times 


WINNER! 1990 OBIE AWARD-BEST ACTOR/WRITER 


BOGOSIAN 


Rocknou 


[TICKETRON: 1-800-382-8060] 1-800-38 [TICKETRON: 1-800-382-8060] 


Group Sales: (617) 426-6444 ThestreCharge: (617) 497-1118 
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aT THe WANG ) CaitTER, BOSTON 


PRICES: $49-$16 























9-9, SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
|] i Persoms The Wang Center Box Office, 
270 Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10am-6pm and at all Ticketmaster Outlets! 
Sales Available! 
Call (617) 964-4070, ext; 230 or 231. 
Special Nutcracker Fund Seats 
Available! Artistic Director’s Row — 
$100, For Fund Seats ONLY call (617) 964-4070, ext. 220 
Mon.-Fri., 10am-3pm. Proceeds to benefit performance 
for children with special needs. Portion tax deductible. 
All sales final. All tickets include a $.75 restoration fee. 


Spectacular entertainment for everyone! 
Okw RON 
BAI 
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WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 


- 


James Cotton 


ver ae 


kt Sidney Bechet, THE VIC- 
TOR SESSIONS: MASTER 
TAKES 1932-43 (RCA/Bluebird). 
Pascal in his Pensées said, “All 
things are best. in their begin- 
nings,” and as for the beginnings 

Bechet 


of jazz saxophone, Sidney 

proved him right. Bechet first 
picked up the soprano saxophone 
in 1919, when Adolph Sax’s recent 
invention — an uneasy — 
of clarinet and cornet — was still a 
novelty instrument. In Bechet's hot 
hands, the novelty never wore off 
during his 40-year career: the 
vibrato, 


spine-tingling 

melodic notions, thrilling vitality, 

and huge joie de vivre embraced 

listeners whenever he played, 
riveti 


directly ing 
from Johnny Hodges to Steve 


Lacy. 

Just listen to Bechet’s efferves- 
cent, visceral treatments of “Ja 
Da,” “When... You. and | Were 
Ye Maggie,” “St. Louis Blues,” 
“Indian Summer,” and 56 more 
and you'll realize that, when jazz 
standards were measured, 


harmonic stretches. Even at top — 


speed, he exhibits masterful 

restraint, as in his title piece, shift- 

ing into dark and then light edges 

of harmony, but keeping it all bal- 

anced, never going too far in or 
t. 


Too bad, then, that the produc- 
tion and packaging for this album 
are so poor. As if it weren't enough 
that the sidemen go uncredited on 
the jacket, Bruce Gertz's bass is 
muffled, and Salvatore Bonafede’s 
piano and Salvatore Tranchini’'s 
drums are under-miked. Com- 
posing credits and titles are simi- 
larly mangled. Yet Bergonzi’s 
achievement stands: his surface 
struts and overtones speak to the 
bebop legacy, but the hard swing- 
ing and deep shadings are all his 
own. 

— Jack Kimball 


%**1/2 Dana Dane, DANA DANE 
4-EVER (Profile). It's been a cou- 
ple of years since we last heard 
from the Brooklyn rapper whose 
carefree loping style influenced a 
number of others, including his 
friend Slick Rick. His return to 
recording shows very little rust, but 
mixed-to-decent results at best. 
Dana does fine as long as he’s 
telling a story. His stories of sexual 
misadventure (“Tales from the 
Dane Side,” “What Dirty Minds U 
Have,” “Bedie Boo”) are NC-17 


versions of the Fresh. Prince: fun 
and delivered in lazy, looping fash- 
ion with a hint of innocence 
around the edges. The “Your 
Mama Don’t Dance” riff is a mint 
touch to the good-girl-gone-bad 
number of “Bedie Boo.” 

But when he’s not storytelling, 
his material is just the usual rap 
boasting (the title cut) and 
Christmas. lists of dedications 
(“Dedication 2,” “A Little Bit of 
Dane Tonight”). If there's one 
piece to pay attention to, it's 
“Lonely Man.” His tale of losing a 
girlfriend in a car accident pro- 
vides a sensitive touch in a genre 
not known for sensitivity. 

— Fran Fried 


x Styx, EDGE OF THE CENTU- 
RY (A&M). After a seven-year hia- 
tus, Styx are back sans guitarist 
Tommy Shaw. But it's not the 
same band that recorded. “Mr. 


nothing to do with the Styx of 
yesteryear; nonetheless they're all 

5 influence from 
such trite icons as Queen and 


This record could just as easily 
have been recorded by a group of 
i -faced 


young inexperienced, pretty: 
rockers as by the veterans who 
and 


blues. From rock-and-roll new- 


. comers, Edge of the Century 


might be an impressive debut; 
from Styx, it’s visionless radio 
schlock. 


— Jon Wiederhorm 


*** se Dharma Bums, BLISS 
(Frontier). it! ~xtate of rest, this 
foursome from Poma..4 Oregon 
(not to be confused with Busins 
Kerouac-inspired trio), produce 
visceral guitar pop with a bit of a 
C&W flavor (kind of like the 
Monkees meet the Ramones with 
Jason and the Scorchers referee- 
ing). But in a state of agitation, 


Jerry Bergonzi 


which is how they spend much of 
Bliss. 


Sometimes the music comes 
across like an uncivilized R.E.M., 
that lapse into emphatic fits o 
feedback mixed with coarse distor- 
tion. At other.times i assumes a 
psychedelic tinge without sound- 
ing forced or affected. The Bums 
spin a lovely melody line in 
“Stayed Up Late,” which they inter- 
twine with enough of a dark edge 
to create a. bittersweet ballad that 
brings to mind some of X’s more 
poignant works, like “4th of July.” 
“This Horse Is” is a textural explo- 
sion, with Jeremy Wilson's flat- 
tened, filtered. voice cocooned in 
wailing, screeching, grinding 
sheets of sound. But no matter 
how abrasive they become, they 
never lose sight of the iron-clad 
hooks that support the songs, 

— Sandy Masuo 


xxx James Cotton, Junior 
Wells, Carey Bell & Billy 
HARP ATTACK! (Alligator). This 
is literally a Chicago blowing ses- 
sion, with three harmonica king- 
pins and newcomer Branch 
fronting a band of some of the 
Windy City's hottest young bar- 
crawlers: guitarist Michael Cole- 
man, keyboardist Lucky , 
bassist Johnny B. Gayden, and 
drummer Ray Allison. It’s more a 
love feast than a | , 
which seems impossible with 
be old birds like Cotton and 


‘ that Bell, for example, calls 


home. 
It's a surprise and pleasure to 
hear what the masters can still do 
with an instrument of such limited 
range — the harp can sound like 
chalk on a blackboard in the 
wrong hands. And it's a joy to hear 
music like this still coming out of 
Chicago, where Little Walter and 
Sonny Boy Williamson defined the 
ues harp sound. But my biggest 
KICK hearing Junior Wells on 
rd agan.; ¢ 
years, still gr 
sawdust. 


the first time in 
My =nd kicking up 


— Ted Drozdow.; 


~ lap this one up. 


Branch, 


*xxx Jonathan Richman, 
JONATHAN GOES COUNTRY 
(Rounder). Boston's gift to 
idiosyncrasy knows how silly the 
idea of his “going country” is, so 
no one has to tell him. (The record 
cover, in which he’s being sold a 
pair of fire-engine red cowboy 
boots, proves as much.) And who 
would, anyway? 
~.Of course it seemed like a 
dumb idea at first, as if that had 
ever stopped him before. But after 
all, C&W often deals with oddball 
subject matter, the usual fare for 
Mr. Recaptured Childhood, and 
Richman doesn't treat any form 
. And after his last 
two acoustic albums, this rural 
electrification program, recorded in 
Springfield, Missouri, with experi- 
enced session pickers, revitalizes 
Jojo and minimizes his gawky 


There's his sweet, innocent- 
like-a-fox humor and nostalgia for 
mundane things (like “Corner 
Store"), the rocking pop of city- 
and-Western hybrids (“Rene”), 
and “The Neighbors,” a Spanish- 
flavored duet with Jody Ross 
about marital intlement that's 
as good as anything he’s done 
in recent years. He makes five 
cover songs his own. In particular, 
Porter r’s “Satisfied Mind” 
comes off like Jojo's personal 
credo. He shouldn't expect to 
sweep the field at the next Country 
Music Awards, but old fans can 


— Wes Eichenwald 


CLASSICAL 


*xx Sharon Isbin, BACH: 
LUTE SUITES (Virgin ). 
Bach, whose music has often 
been transcribed by others, a 


other 

as his own. Two of..his four.Lute 
Suites were originally works for 
solo cello and solo violin..He. clear- 
ly had a different idea about the 
famous Gavotte en rondeau from 
the Third Violin Partita when he 
transcribed it 15 or 20 years later. 
It became much lacier, more deli- 
cate and intimate. 

The splendid young guitarist 


shat wet Sach ghee 
pcr sr papa fae pa 


scholarship about 
Baroque music (she studied for 
seven years with Rosalyn Tureck, 
the so-called “High Priestess of 
Bach”). She knows what Baroque- 
music teachers and players had to |. 

ingering, rhythm, and. 
articulation. These Suites are a 
series of dances, and Isbin con- 
vinces you that her performances 
are just what those dances were 
like 


Yet for all her learning,. there's 
nothing academic about her play- 
ing. Within the of her 
scholarship, she proves to be a 
highly imaginative and personal 
performer. She plays the Suite in 
G minor — a transcription of 
Bach's great C-minor Cello Suite 
and the only Lyte Suite that we 
know Bach actually intended for 
the lute — with a private depth of 
feeling | don’t usually associate 
with the guitar. 

For Sharon Isbin, as for Bach, 
which instrument is producing the 
sound is only a small part of what 
a piece of music has to say. 
Perhaps the current crop of early- 
music fanatics who insist that 
there’s only one way. to play 
Baroque music need to relearn 
what Bach himself had to teach. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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LM LISTINGS 





Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 


ping out. $ 
These listings run from Nov. 30 through 
Dec. 7. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: White Palace: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


ll: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) “ 

1 Beacon St: 

|: Graffiti Bridge: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10 

it: Child’s Play 2: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

ill; Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 8, 10:10 


CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

1: Misery: through Thurs., 1, 2, 3, 4:15, 
5:10, 720, 750, 9:30, 10 

ii: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:45, 8:30 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat, 
midnight 

Ul: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
am. st 

ili: White Palace: Thurs., 1:15, 


3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:10 


am. 
IV: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
720, 10:10 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: Rocky V: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10:15 

il: Predator 2: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

pf ny pd 

1 

I: The eenasiie Prince: through 
Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:15, 2:15, 4:15 
(Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show) 

li: Home Alone: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
10:30 a.m., 12:15, 12:45, 2:30, 3, 4:45, 
5:15, 7, 7:30, 9:15, 9:45 (Sun., no 10, 
10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:45, mid- 


night 

Wl: Pacific : through Thurs., 10:45 
a.m., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 
10:45 am. show); Fri. Sat., midnight 

IV: Miller's Crossing: through Thurs., 10 
am., 12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 
10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:45 

V: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 7:50,°10 


Vi: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
(Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 


Vl: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vill: Metropolitan: through Thurs.,10 
a.m., 12:10, 2:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10 (Sun., no 
10.a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

IX: Avalon: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

X: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

XI: Ghost: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 
4:15, 7:20, 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Comm Ave 

I: C’est la vie: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: Tune in Tomorrow: through Thurs., 
-_ $:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat, 12:10 


U: Henry & dune: trough Thurs, 1:16, 


4:15, 7:30, 10:10 
IV: The Krays: through Thurs., 1,-3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat, 12:10 a.m. 


'V: Vincent & Theo: through Thurs., 1, 4, 


3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:35, 9:55 

il: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3 

lil: Predator 2: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:20, 7:45, 10:10 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 
9:45 

V: Avalon: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:45 
bs ga es Belle: through Thurs., 7:15, 


CIRCLE CINEMA (588-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

: Misery: through Thurs. Call for times. 
fi: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
il: Rocky V: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 





{: Fantasia: Fri., Sat., Tues.-Thurs., 5, 
7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat. mat., 2:30; Sun., 3, 
55 


9: 
Live Chanukkah concert by Voice of the 
Turtle: Sun., 11 a.m., 1:30 
Babette’s Feast: Sun., 5:30, 8 (admission 
is free with two cans of food to benefit the 
Boston Food Bank) 
ll: interrogation: through Thurs., 4:45, 
Heap os Fri-Sun. mats., 2:25 

Dr. : Thurs., 9:45 


CAMBRIDGE 
BRATTLE (676-6837) 


on current showings. 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment 
Cinemas (661-2900) 
Hy inser amend 

1: Misery: through Thurs., 2:50, 5, 7:30, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40 
ll: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 
Thurs., 2:35, 4:35, 7:10, 9:15; Sat. Sun. 


‘ 
at 
| 
al 


, hoon 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 
10 Church St. 
I: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:45, 7, 10:15 
ll: The Krays: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat, 12:10 

of Fortune: Thurs., 
1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., mid- 


Vi: The Rocky ; 
Fa, Sat., midnight * 

SO EE 1 37H) 

Vincent & Theo: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
720, 10:10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medtord St. 


The Icicle Thief: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:15, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 3:50 

Pump Up the Volume: Fri. the 7th, 7:15 
Heathers: Fri. the 7th, 5:15, 9 
ARLINGTON, 

204 Mass Ave 

|: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
4:30, 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

li: Pacific through Thurs., 4:50, 
7:10, 9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 2:45 
ill: Jesus of Montreal: through Thurs., 
7:20, 9:15 

IV: The Witches: through Thurs., 5; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 

V: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 4:30, 7:10. 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 


9:25 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Avalon: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 7, 9:30 

Life and Nothing But: Mon.-Wed., 5:15, 
8 


Henry V: Thurs., Fri. the 30th, 5, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 


ll: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 

Loa 5 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
Ill: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 12:45, 

350, 7, 10 

WV: 


Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 
BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema 


(608-588-5050) 
I: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs.,1,3 - 
li: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 
Thurs., 12:15, 12:45, 2:30, 3:10, 4:45, 
5:30, 7:10, 7:45, 9:30, 10 
lll: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 
IV: Child's Play 2: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:50 
V: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:20, 7:40, 10 
VI: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
4:45, 7:20, 9:40 
Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:15, 


7:15, 9:45 

Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 
Rie. 27 
I; Misery: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3:10 
il: Dances with Wolves: thr 
320, 7, 10:15; Sun-Thurs., 5, 8:30; Sat. 


WV: fedulor 2: rr Thurs., 5:30, 
7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., 1, 3:15 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 


Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 7:35, 9:55 
ill: Jacob's Ladder: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3:30, 7, 9:30 


Vi: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs., 12:40 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rie. 128, exit 24 

I: Rocky V: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
4:50, 7:10, 9:30 

li: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 
Thurs., 12:50, 3:05, 5:20, 7:35, 9:45 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 


Thurs. Call for times. 


times. 
Xil: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-VI 


Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

I: Three Men and a Little Lady: 
Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5, 7:40, 9:50 

li: Predator 2: through Thurs., 12:20, 
2:40, 5, 7:25, 9:55 

Ili: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 

IV: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs., 12:30 

V: White Palace: through Thurs., 3, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:55 

Vi: Avalon: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 
Vil: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
10 


HANOVER, General Cinema |-IV (337- 


5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: Three Men and a Little Lady: 

Thurs., 12:45, 1, 3, 3:15, 5:15, 5:30, 7:30, 
7:45, 9:45, 10 

ll; The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, 5:10 

ili: Child's Play 2: through Thurs., 7, 9 
IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1 


65 Main St. 

Avalon: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass Ave 

I: Avalon: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: Postcards from the Edge: — 
— 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 


HATHARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 


lll: Reversal of Fortune: through Sun., 7, 
9:30 (Sun., no 9:30 show); Sat., Sun., 
mats., 4 ; Mon.-Thurs., 6:15, 8:15 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 


Rte. 9, Sherwood 
|: Waiting for the through Thurs., 
725, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 


ll: Jacob's Ladder: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
Postcards from the Edge: ta 


tl: 
ee eer ee 


IV: Ghost: through Thurs. 12:20, 2:50, 
7:20, 9:45 

V: Rocky V: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat. 11:50 

Vi: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
12:50, 3:15, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., mid- 


NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 


6060) 
1296 Washington St. 
i: Yaaba: through Thurs., 12:10, 2, 7 
il: The Rescuers Down Under, with The 
Prince and the Pauper: through Thurs., 
11:40, 1, 1:50, 4:10, 7:10, 9:10 
il; Henry & June: through Thurs., 1, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:45 
IV: The Outside Chance of Maximilian 
Glick: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:40, 5, 
7:30, 9:20 
V: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
8:55 
Vi: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1,3, 5,7 
Vil: Metropolitan: through Thurs., 4, 
5:50, 7:55, 9:45 
Vill: Life and Nothing But: through 
Thurs., 4:05, 8:55 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
|: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
Is 10, 4, 7, 9:20 

Child's Play 2: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 

720,520 


Wi: Home Alone: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 4:40, 7:15, 9:30 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 


5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
i: Misery: Wed., Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2:10, 


tin HORT IY 
THE BOSTON PHOEND 


4:30, 7, 9:30 

li: Rocky ¥: Wed. , Thurs.; 11:30 am, 2, 
4:30, 7:05, 9:35 

it: teeny et, ue 11:35 . 
a.m., 2:10, 4:35, 7, 

IV: Child’ Cade Ploy i: trtugh Tee. 7:10, 
9:35 

V: White Palace: through Tues., 11:35 


a.m., 2:10, 4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

Vi; Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:05, 9:30 

Vil: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 4:25 

Vili: Ghost: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 


times. 
lil: Rocky V: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IV: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Predator 2: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Vi: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vil; Three Men and a Little Lady: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Child's Play 2: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 

X: Jacob's Ladder: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

XI: White Palace: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Xl: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Fi 
i 
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7000) 

Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mail 
ee through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:15, 
7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ll: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., 


Ree 


245, 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Sat., 

12:35, 4, 7:30, 10:50; Sun.-Thurs., 1, 

4:30, 8:15 

V: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
2 


Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:30, 
7:10, 9:45; Fri.,Sat., 

Vil: Rocky V: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
§:30, 7:45, 10:10; Fri.,Sat., 12:10am. & 
Vill: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5, 7:15, 9:25; Fri.,Sat., 11:30 

IX: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 12:45, 3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 10:05; 
Fri.,Sat., 

X: Child’s Play 2: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3220, 5:20, 7:10, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:35 
Xi: Jacob's Ladder: through Thurs., 4:20, 
7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat. 11:50 

Xil: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:05 a.m. 
Xill: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:05, 7, 9:55 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: Avalon: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

li: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 


IV: The Witches: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 


WEYMOUTH, 
Columbia Sq., South 
|: Predator 2: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

li; Misery: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

I: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 7:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:15, 
5:30 

li: Three Men and a Little Lady: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 


E: Mlsery: trough Thurs Cl for ines 
ll: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 


Rocky V: through Thurs. Call for 


IV: Predator 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


V: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


¥IAIOME LNT 208 HHT 
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(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St, Boston. 
Frl.: at 8:30 p.m.,.DIS: Voices from the 


continues Mon.: at 6 p.m., Babes on 
Broadway (1941). Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington 
St., Brookline. Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 
a A Night at the Opera (1935). 


CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. The film 
series of director Raul Ruiz concludes on 
>a Top of the Whale. Admission 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. “The 
Best of Chaplin” continues Tues.: at 6:45 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., 

Dorchester. “Dance, Dance, Dance" series 
concludes. Fri.: Flying Down to Rio 


(1933). Free. 

EMERSON COLLEGE presents films at 
Zero Marlborough St., Boston. The 
“Boston independent ry fe Be Series, 
featuring appearances by the filmmakers, 
concludes Fri.: Vilma Gregoropoulos's 
Lunatics | Have Met and Deborah 


Independent 
1982 New England Film Festival. The 
“Historical Avant-Garde” series concludes 


Fri. the 7th: Rochlin's Vali, a biogra- 
phy about artist Vali Myers, and Dope, 
featuring appearances by Marianne 
Faithfull and Donovan. Screenings be- 
ag 7:30 p.m. Admission $5; call 578- 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Films of Claude 
Chabrol” begins. Fri.-Sun.: The Break-up. 
Fri. the 7th: Just Before Nightfall. 
Screenings = at 8 p.m. Admission = 


ties. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass Ave, 


$3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. “New Wave 
Films from Soviet Kazakhstan” continues. 
Fri. at 7 p.m. and Sat. at 9 p.m.: Little 
Fish in Love. Fri. at 9 p.m. and Sun. at 4 
p.m.: Toro, Ya-ha, and Bakhit: First Blood. 
Sat.: at 7 p.m., The Last Stop. Sun.: at 7 
p.m., The Needle. “Avant-Garde 
Influences in Narrative Films” continues 
on Mon.: at 5:30 and 8 p.m., /ve Heard 
the Mermaids Singing. The “Women 
~ ne ee 
ywebh o 


Quincy 

Film” continues. Fri.: ‘at 7 p.m., Fritz 

Lang's M, at 9 p.m., Orson Welles's The 

Trial. Fri. the 7th: at 7 p.m., Alfred 

Hitchcock's Rope; at 9 p.m., Jacques 
$2. 


bs ae Tap 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Thurs. and Fri. the 7th: at 7 p.m., Rob 


phonic work, The Falklands Suite. 
Admission $5, $4 for ICA members, stu- 
dents, and seniors. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Theatre, Bidg., 364 Brookline 
Ave., rm. 309, Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., 
Andy Warhol's Lonesome Cowboys and 
Vernon Zimmerman's “Lemon Hearts.” 


Admission $5. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, 
x300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
“Betty Boop Cartoons, Classics by Bob 
Clampett, and More" concludes. Fri.: at 
6:30 p.m., “Award-Winning British 
Advertising Films of 1989"; at 8:15 p.m.: 
“The Cartoon World of Bob Clampett, 
1930s-40s (Part Ii).” In recognition of the 
“1990 Day Without Arts” on Sat.: at 11 
a.m., 1 and 3 p.m., “Visual AIDS Day 
" new work by artists in response 
to the AIDS crisis (free). The “Painters on 
Film” series continues Thurs.: at 4:30 
p.m., “Jasper Johns: Take an Object” and 
“Cezanne: The Late Work." Also Thurs., 
in the “American : Personal 
Explorations” series: at 6 p.m., Walter 
Brock's and Roszell's A Season 
in Hell, and short films by Natalie 
, and Marion Riggs; at 8 p.m., 
Pat O'Neil's Water and Power and Ellen 
Bruno's “Samsara: Death and Rebirth in 
Cambodia." “internal Exile: New Films 
from Chile" begins Fri. the 7th: at 6:30 
p.m., Lizards’ Tales, at 8:15 p.m., Children 
of the Cold War. Films are screened in 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Nasty Girl (1990): This German comedy-drama follows a young girl whose innocent investigation into her Bavarian 


town’s past unearths complicity in Nazi activity by the town's leading burgh: 


ers, Causing not only an uproar but her ostracization, too. The film won the 


Silver Bear at this year’s Berlin Film Festival. Directed by Michael Verhoeven. Opens Friday December 7 at the Nickelodeon. 


A 

*kkkkL’AGE D’OR (1930). Luis 
Bufiuel’s legendary hour-long film 
contains the germs of ail his 
themes and obsessions, romping 
from a study of scorpions to a 
bizarre Catholic rite, from a mag- 
nificent.reception in an opulent 
Roman Villa to a miniaturized ver- 
sion of Sade’s 120 Days of Sodom 
— hosted bya gent who's a dead 
ringer for Jesus Christ. The movie 
prociaims the power of /‘amour 
fou, attacking religion and govern- 
ment and stuffiness of-all sorts 
with a febrile intensity that’s pecu- 
liarly funny. Harvard Film Archive. 

**1/2 AVALON (1990). Barry 
Levinson’s dramatization of 50 
years in his family’s lif@trom their 


t-beginnings to the Mid. 


‘60s, treats their saga as myth, the 


whole American pie instead of a 
slice. What he cooks up for the 
most part is stale stereotypes, but 
there are scenes that hold the 
aura of real life and glow with a 
naive, seemingly spontaneous 
poetry. The film follows Armin 
Mueller-Stahl as the patriarch 
whose European family unity 
unravels in the new world. 
Levinson’s not very original or 
trenchant critique of America is 
made the more tepid by its being 
spread over four generations — 
he wallows in his metaphors 
instead of probing the people who 
forge them. With Aidan Quinn, 
Elizabeth: Perkins, and Joan 
Plowright. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


BABES ON BROADWAY (1941). 

Mickey and Judy puttin’. on a 

show! Busby Berkeley directed. 
Public Li 


Library. 
BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL 
(1977). Erland Josephson and 
Dominique Sanda star in Liliana 
Cavani'’s film about the relation- 
ship between Nietzsche and his 
longtime lover Lou Salome. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


BLACKMAIL (1929). Alfred 

Hitchcock's first-talking picture is 

the story of a woman who's biack- 

mailed after killing aewould-be 
. Harvard Film ive. 


***1/2 C’EST LA VIE Barer 


“THE FUNNIEST MOVIE OF 1990!” 


PBS CINEMA SHOWCASE 


“HOME ALONE’ 
iS FUNNY... 


THIS 1S IT, THE BIG HOLIDAY 
YOU-GOT-TO-SEE-IT HIT FILM.” 
-JOEL SIEGEL, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


“GO HAVE FUN! 


‘HOME ALONE’ IS GREAT 


FAMILY FUN.” 


-JOANNA LANGFIELD, LBS RADIO 


FROM 


} OH N 


H UGHE $s 


HOME tia ALONe 


A FAMILY COMEDY WITHOUT THE FAMILY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX présenTsAJOHN HUGHES propucTion 

ACHRIS COLUMBUS AM HOMEALONE MACAULAY CULKIN JOE PESC! 
DANIELSTERN JOHN HEARD anp CATHERINE O'HARA” JOHN WILLIAMS 
vorids RAJA GOSNELL Sas JOHN MUTO ».rscazecr JULIO MACAT 

rhoescis MARK LEVINSONs SCOT T ROSENFELT Ano TARQUIN GOTCH 

“nooucio» JOHN eS ae ee 


pec rT. 


(SOUNDTRACK ALBUM AVAILABLE ON COS <a 6, CASSETTES AND COMPACT DISCS) so rwentie mcewnvan son 





NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS 


GENERAL CINEMA 


SHOPFING 
599-1310 


GENERAL CINEMA 
BRAINT 
SOUTH 


£ 
848-1070 


REE || NATICK 


"653-5005 95 297. 237- 5040. 


ENGAGEMENT 


it this time from the children’s per- 
spective. The story covers the 
summer 1958 vacation that culmi- 
nated in her parents’ split. Mostly it 
focuses on 13-year-old Frédérique 
(Julie Bataille), her little sister 
Sophie (Candice LeFranc) and the 
family friends they spend their 
time with. As they play, fight, and 

kids become 


ly. Kurys and her young actors 
depict an accurate childhood of 
tumultuous tantrums, unwarranted 
cruelty, joyous laughter, and inad- 
vertent sexual discovery. The film 
could be a scrapbook of innocent 
memories but for the conscious- 
ness that it was all wiped away in 
an instant. With Nathalie Baye. 
Nickelodeon. 

*1/2 CHILD’S PLAY 2 (1990). 


BEST 
ACTRESS 


¥ WINNER & 
% CANNES ¥ 
%~ 1990 


Probably the silliest thing about 
resurrecting Chucky, the red- 
haired doll possessed of the soul 
of a serial killer, is that his sense 
of humor hasn't improved. in this 
sequel, Chucky is out to get the 
kid (Alex Vincent) he terrorized in 
the first film. But the crinkly-faced 
critter snorting and growling in 
Brad Dourif’s angry voice isn't 
scary, just ridiculous. Beacon Hill, 
Fresh Pond, suburbs 


1/2 CINEMA PARADISO 


(1989). Writer-director Giuseppe 
Tornatore’s valentine to the 
movies is the sort of autobiograph- 
ical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other 
filmmakers have done much bet- 
ter. But in its warm, inarticulate 
way, it reminds us of why we fell in 
love with the movies. A middle- 
aged man (Jacques Perrin) 
returns to the Sicilian village 
where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s 
projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes surro- 
gate father to to the young Totd 
Cascio) and mentor to 
the boy's eas pls self (Marco 
Leonardi). Although his adult jour- 
ney of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, the are win- 
ning for the most part. And 
Tornatore beats dead the you- 
can't-go-home-again-theme, the 
that. This senti- 
mental through the land of 
movies takes us home again and 
again. Copley Place, Arlington 
Capitol, West Newton. 
**kxLE CRIME DE MONSIEUR 
LANGE P hcg Jean Renoir’s 
Front fable takes off from 
a bizarre story: Lange (René 
Lefévre), an author of Western 
novels, works in a publishing 
house whose overseer, a lecher- 
ous exploiter (Jules Berry), is 
believed to have been killed in a 
train crash; when the employees 
form a workers’ cooperative, only 
to have the boss reappear, Lange 
kills him. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 


D 
***x1/2 DANCES’ WITH 
WOLVES (1990). Kevin Costner's 
ambitious directorial debut surges 
toward simplicity and wholeness, 
with a fundamental integrity and 
honesty. Costner plays a Union 
officer who, after being decorated 
as a hero, chooses the frontier for 
his assignment, where he and the 
Sioux Indians gingerly approach 
one another, and he gradually 
succumbs to their way of life. 
— vision of America at a 
stage in its-history is self- 

igs ating, serious, conflicted, 
and pure. He does burden the film 
with banal voice-over narration, 
and an overindulgence in specta- 
cle and landscape. But the flaws 
are subsumed by the film’s sweep 
and bounty. With Mary McDonnell 
and the extraordinary Native 
American actors Graham Greene, 
Rodney A. Grant, and Tantoo 
Cardinal. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

DAWN (1985). The story of a 
young Jewish resistance fighter 


KRYSTYNA 
JANDA 


‘““‘DEVASTATING AND GENUINELY 
CHILLING DRAMA GRACED BY AN 
EXCEPTIONAL PERFORMANCE FROM 
FROM KRYSTYNA JANDA, SHE 


IS EXTRAORDINARY.”’ 


David Stratten, VARIETY 


tok 


“IT’S IMPOSSIBLE TO SAY ENOUGH 
ABOUT JANDA’S PERFORMANCE... 


A MIRACLE OF ACTING,.’’—mike mMeGrady 


NEWSDAY 


INTERROGATION 


\VEIEM BY RICHARD BUGAJSKI 


RCLE RELEASIN 


Suppressed for 10 years, Richard Bugajski's INTERROGATION is the only 
Polish film produced without the consent of the Ministry of Culture. In a 
powerful performance which won her the Best Actress award at Cannes, 
Krystyna Janda portrays Tonia, an apolitcal caberet performer. Arrested on 
trumped up charges, Tonia is grilled relentlessly by security police and yet 
emerges as a valiant, historic figure. Harrowing at times, INTERROGATION is 


a brilliant, important work. 
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(Philippe Leotard) who learns he 
has been chosen to kill a British 
officer being held hostage by the 
Palestinians. Directed by Miklos 
Jancso. Harvard Film Archive. 


*&k*1/2 FANTASIA (1940). Re- 
released in a new print struck from 
the original negative and with the 
Stokowski-conducted score digital- 
ly remastered, the Disney classic 
is an overwhelming audio-visual 
experience. Seeing it stoned 
would be redundant and unneces- 
sary now. And the Coolidge 
Comer is one of only four screens 
in America showing it in 70mm. 
Coolidge Corner, suburbs. 


. G 
*1/2 GHOST (1990). The sap 
gets awfully deep in this romance 
about a Manhattan stockbroker 
(Patrick Swayze) who is killed dur- 
ing a mugging (a failed pretext to 
obtain a computer access code), 
and whose ghost tries to save his 
sculptor-lover (Demi Moore) from 
the killer coming after her. 
Powerless to warn or protect her, 
Swayze turns to a medium 
Goldberg, mugging mer- 
cilessly) whose fraud rap sheet 
doesn’t encourage Moore to 
believe her. Bruce Joel Rubin's 
badly constructed script is full of 
glitches that the director, Jerry 
Zucker, doesn’t notice because 
he's too busy drenching the movie 
in romantic melancholy. Moore 
has direct access to her emotions 
without the actor’s sensibility to 
distinguish what's worth express- 
ing, and though Swayze can be 
capable of a sexy charm, it's nei- 
ther his fault nor Moore’s that 
they're not very good here. With 
these roles who can blame them? 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
* xxx GOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining, Martin 
Scorsese's film of Nicholas 
Pileggi’s Wise Guy tells the true 
story of Henry Hill, a petty mobster 
who earned a fortune in the rack- 
ets and then turned state's evi- 
dence when it all exploded in his 
face. The film is narrated by Hill 
(Ray Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), and to their voices 
Scorsese has added ‘the objecti 
counterpart of Hill's subjective 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
joke, but at the cost. of complicity. 
Liotta, though essentially passive, 
has menace and a roiling black- 
ness. The older con, Jimmy 
Conway, is played by Robert De 
Niro.as a.wilier-and crazier version 
of Mean Streets’ Johnny Boy, and 
as crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives 
an inspired and scary perfor- 
mance. The violence here isn’t 
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attractive but the are, 
and. the movie's ambigui- 
ties remain long after the 

the excitement, and the delight. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Alliston, sub- 


urbs. 

* GRAFFITI BRIDGE (1990). 
Prince’s loony mysticism is back 
with a vengeance in this sequel to 
Purple Rain in which the Kid 
(Prince) fights to keep his night- 
club out of the evil clutches of 
Morris Day. The movie is a 90- 
minute dream ballet with an enig- 
matic muse (Ingrid Chavez) who 
may be the Kid's guardian angel. 
It's also a Christ fantasy with 
Prince as a misunderstood martyr 
to his art because he wants to play 
spiritual music. Day, who performs 
with the re-formed the Time, is set 
up as a shuck-and-jive Antichrist, 
which doesn’t work because the 
band’s showmanship overcomes 
the shoddy staging. Prince wants 
the movie to on mood and 
look, but everything about it 





seems to slide from your head — 


while you're watching it. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 


*1/2 HEATHERS (1989). Shot in 
a fluorescently garish cartoon 
style, this black-comic high-school 
satire centers on three very nasty, 
very popular girls, all named 
Heather. The three are really all 
the same (they're the Stepford 
Bitch G , and though the 
heroine (Winona Ryder), knows 
they're evil, she’s still trying to be 
one of them; the high-school caste 
system leaves her no choice. 
Then she meets the spacy new 
rebel, J.D. (Christian Slater, doing 
his standard vastiation on Jack 
Nicholson's nasal croak). The two 
team up and start killing the more 
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popular kids, passing off the 
deaths as suicides. Daniel 
Waters’s script wants to be the 
last vicious word on the American 
high school. But it never makes 
sense that a girl as sensible as 
Ryder would get mixed up in 
Slater's scheme, and the reason 
for his homicidal streak — he just 
wants to be loved — is the hoari- 
est old misunderstood-JD crapoia. 
Running Arts at the Arlington 
Ri t. 


legen 
kkkXHENRY & JUNE (1990). 
Sublime. No one has ever cap- 
tured the Paris of the ‘30s, where 
the demi-monde meets the clique 
of artists and literati, as Philip 
Kaufman does in this film 
about the romantic triangle of 
Henry Miller (Fred Ward), Anais 
Nin (Maria de Medeiros), and 
Miller’s wife, June (Uma Thur- 
man). The movie is about the 
effects of Anais on Henry and 
June, and it’s a comedy because 
there's something preposterous 
about the way she affects what 
Henry simply is. The innocence 
she proclaims is a pose and a 
delusion, and yet it’s true 
because of the way she finally 
packs up and retreats to her safe 
home. Each new experience is 


her virginity all over again. De 
Medeiros is a revelation in this 
role; and as Miller, Ward, with the 
what-a-world grin slapped across 
his Popeye mug, barroom growl, 
and amiable Brooklynese, does 
the warmest and finest character 
acting of his career. As June, Uma 
Thurman manages to be predatory 
and fragile at the same time — it's 
a raucously, painfully funny perfor- 
mance. When the movie's over, 
you're so drugged with the images 


the film repeated! 


WINNER! 


A FAR FUNNIER MOVIE THAN ITS PREDECESSOR?” 


4—WOR-TV, NEW YORK, Pat Collins, 2—ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY, Owen Gleiberman 
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STEVE 
SELLECK. GUTTENBERG DANSON 


that the city outside the theater 
feels like Mars. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, West Newton, 
suburbs. 

*HOME ALONE (1990). This 
ineptly paced slapstick cartoon, 
written and produced by John 
Hughes and directed by Chris 
Columbus, can redeemed by 
a cast that includes Catharine 
O’Hara, Joe Pesci, John Heard, 
and Daniel Stern. Macaulay Culkin 
plays the youngest kid in a huge 


ing charm, and there's an 


a van with John Candy as the 
Polka King 
Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 


**xTHE ICICLE THIEF (1989). 
Writer/director/star Maurizio 


movies it shows with interruptions 
and inanities, but it turns into a 
demonstration of the energizing 
effect of pop culture upon rarefied 
art. Nichetti plays a director who 
agrees to host a television screen- 
ing of a film he has made, a wan 
imitation of a neo-realist classic, 





**A GREAT FILM ABOUT THE VAN GOGHS... 
Few films of recent years - Altman’s or anyone else’s - 
reach the intimacy and intensity of ‘Vincent & Theo’...Drawing 
piercingly brilliant performances from Tim Roth and Paul Rhys, 

ly scrapes away the comforting mythification 
that has settled over the Van Gogh story.”’-jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


**REMARKABLE.. -Visually and conceptually, this is a remarkable 
piece of work.”’-Steve Vineberg, BOSTON PHOENIX 


**BRISTLING WITH EMOTIONS AND IDEAS...Altman has a 
sorcerer’s ability to crack open scenes and invite us in.. 
Tim Roth takes you into the painter’s isolation...Paul Rhys 


shows that what burns i in Vincent burns i in Theo, too.” 
Ray Sawhill, NEWSWE, 


An original portrait of the brothers 
Van Gogh by Robert Altman 
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of the Midwest. Copley 






and who watches, horrified, as the 
film is chopped up, entered by 
people from commercials, and 


pre: whoa having learned od the dire 
fate his creator has in store for 
him, retaliates by framing the 
director for another character's 
disappearance. Nichetti knows the 
havoc commercialism can play 
with art, but he can also enjoy 
seeing his characters exult in pop 
culture goodies. He makes selling 
out seem like a blast. Running 
Arts at the legent. 
INTERROGATION (1982). See 
review in this issue. Coolidge 
Corer. 


%kI'VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS 
SINGING (1987). With her bony 
frame, her Ann mop, and 
her quizzical leprechaun face, 
Sheila McCarthy may you 
of a female Danny Kaye. In 
Patricia Rozema’s independent 
feature, she plays Polly, 


begins to fall in love with the eru- 
dite, fashionable curator (Paule 
Baillargeon). Inevitably, this infatu- 
ation with her new mentor leads to 
disenchantment and anger and 
finally to a sort of spiritual inde- 
. The best reason to see 

the film is the charm McCarthy 
to the role; she keeps you 
in*touch with Polly’s burgeoning 
emotions. As a director, Rozema 
has’ a talent for wry, absurd 
humor, but the f is top- 
heavy, and she shows an unfortu- 
nate fondness for the sort of 
undercooked whimsy popular in 
student films of the '60s. Harvard 











Film Archive. 


J 

*JACOB’S LADDER (1990). A 
slick, smarmy attempt to mine our 
basest dreads and fantasies and 
turn them into reassuring enter- 
tainment. There is a hint of gen- 
uine terror at the heart of the film, 
but it's so shameless it uses 
dwarves and dead children and 
Vietnam vets to get the job done. 
Tim Robbins plays a vet who 
becomes convinced that the 
strangers, and casual conversa- 
tions carries an insidious, personal 
message. He keeps being pulled 
back to his memories of Vietnam 
and painful memories of his ex- 
wife and children. The movie, a 
tabloid version of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, is an allegory of what 
must be done before the happy 
ending can be reached. Some 
moments possess an immanent 

evil, and oe engaging affa- 
siy. ood the chimerical beauty of 
Elizabeth Pefia as his girlfriend, 
almost shake the movie into night- 
mare. But director Adrian Lyne 
and screenwriter Bruce Joel 
(Ghost) have made a TV commer- 
cial for the ultimate truth that deals 
in crass manipulation and 

i j, suburbs. 


exploitiveness. - 

JUST BEFORE NIGHTFALL 
(1971). Claude Chabrol’s black 
comic thriller about a man who 
accidentally kills his lover — and 
wife's best friend — and gets noth- 
ing but sympathy, even from the 
police, who refuse to arrest him. 


With Michel Bouquet and 
Stéphane Audran. French : 


K 
*&*x*kTHE KRAYS (1990). Peter 
Medak's jolting and darkly hilari- 


11:30pm Live 


267-1234 


ASK FOR HELP WANTED. 


Channel B44 


Just $12.95 Per View/ 
$9.95 Club Members 


To Order: 787-6777 + enter 1009 


Presented for private, non-commercial viewing. 


Mma CABLEVISION 


WE'RE AT YOUR SERVICE. 


lf you're looking to hire restaurant and service personnel, place 
your order with the Boston Phoenix.Just call us and one of our 
- service representatives will be happy to serve you! 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 
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ous tale of the vicious cockney 
twins who ruled the London under- 
world of the ‘60s is a nightmarish 
story of the twin nature of normali- 
ty and feral evil, the 
lure of the id and infantilism. 
Coddied into spoiled brats by the 
viragos who raise them, the pair 
(played by Spandau Ballet's Gary 
and Martin Kemp) become charm- 
ing monsters. Ronnie (Gary) is the 
more twisted of the two and the 
pair's genius; Reggie (Martin) is 
more fragile with his greasy good 
looks. They move into the East 
End club scene and make up for 
their small-time quality with whim- 
sical sadism and 
Medak is diabolically skilled at 
details and startling jux- 
is, but he tends to bela- 
bor the stereotypical instead of 
diving into the mysterious. And 
yet, quietly, uncannily, he allows 
the Kemps to dominate the 
screen. Watching them is like 
being privy to the intimate work- 
ings of an alien species. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
suburbs. 


**LIFE AND NOTHING BUT 
(1990). As a French officer 
obsessed with names and 
faces on the unidentified World 


brings 
nothing but solemn opacity to the 
role. Torn between his dedication 
and the army's desire to glorify 
death as a abs' 
Noiret expresses this profound 
conflict only in phlegmatic glower- 
ing and feeble rhetoric. And he's 
not helped by director Bertrand 
Tavernier. For nearly two and a 
‘half hours, he can’t seem to find 
the time to make anything out of 
Continued on page 42 
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aContinued from page 41 — ~ 
=the material's potential riches and 
rmoil. The themesj«characters, 
d plot are half-baked and dif- 
quse. Lite.and.Nothing But seems 
like anything but..West.Newion. 
LITTLE FISHIN LOVE. (1989). A 
Soviet road movie, about a hitch- 
“| ‘hiker from a small village who 
heads for the. big city, Directed by 
Abai. Karpikov. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


THE BEST GAY MOVIES DIRECT FROMLA 
NEW PROGRAM EVERY WEDNESDAY 


~@MARKED FOR DEATH (1990). 
‘Worried about the man he’s 
become, jaded DEA agent Steven 
“Seagal returns to the bosom of his 
=family to find himself and has. to 
contend with: the Jamaican drug 
.gangs who wound his little niece 
and almost kill his sister. The film 
‘},uses the misery of children to work 
‘the audience over, and the 
Rastafarian villains are gross 


anyone like you before,” you're 
convinced she’s the only one in 
the theater who hasn't. We've: al/ 
seen Seagal/Chuck/Clint/Jean- 
Claude/Bronson 


before. Too many 
damn times. suburbs. 


Beacon Hill, E 
*1/2, MEMPHIS. BELLE .(1990). A 
meticulous reconstruction of a film 





Race the Wind 
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But there’s nothing to do except 
admire the handiwork or point out 
the flaws. The movie wastes no 
- time reviving the clichés of a 

age. The World War Il B- 
> 17 crew that survives flights over 
: Nazi Germany..are a, melting-pot 
: boiler of:American stereotypes. 
Director Michael Caton-Jones ren- 
ders aerial combat with a surreal, 
icy majesty, ‘but he avoids issues 
that might make. the. film. relevant 
or lively; and. producer David 
Puttnam’s. dedication of all the film 
to all. those who-fought in the skies 
, over Europe in.World War II 


London. With Matthew Modine, 
* Eric. Stoltz, D.B.. Sweeney, John 
, David Strathairn, and, in 

a sly, debut performance, Harry 
; Jr, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*&*k*&k METROPOLITAN (1990). 
* Bright, hed, endearing, 


; oe and almost. original, Whit 
4 Soe ~~ : _ |. Stillman’s cerebral; stylized film 


f _ about the New York deb-party 
yj E’S TN TOWN / tf scene shares, the narrative mini- 
With A Few 





INVINCIBLE: ~ 


malism of Jim Jarmusch and the 
verbal wit of Woody Allen without 

to either cuteness or 
pretentiousness. He re-creates a 
marginal, frivolous, and effete 





ball-gowned 

“ preppies who gather to discuss 

socialism, play strip poker, 

bemoan: their futility, and rip one 

another apart with venomous gos- 

sip. Redheaded Tom (Edward 

Clements) is a West Side new- 

comer initiated Wildean 

Nick. (played by Christopher 

: Eigeman as an. aspiring George 
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Bruno Bezzetto’s 


Allegro Non Troppo 


"__©1990 Expanded Entertainment 


FINAL SHOW 
Sat. Mat..12:30 only 


Sun, Dec 2nd LIVE! 
VOICE OF THE 
TURTLE. 
Special Live Hanukkah Concert 


Urban’ Haut Bourgeois. Tom 


meets the thoughtful, ungorgeous 

Audrey.{(Garolyn Farina), who 

reads Jane Austen and has a 

crush on him, and it-takes him a 

while to discern among the privi- 

leged frumpery what he truly 
needs. and desires. It takes 

Stillman a while to lift this film from 

being a Park Avenue. Breakfast 

Club into something akin to Jane 

Austen's shrewd comedies. He's 

helped by some touching ‘perfor- 

mances. and a keen eye for 
pathos, absurdity, and dignity. 
Place, West Newton. 

. &*MILLER’S CROSSING (1990). 
Joel and Ethan Coen's creamy, 
retro-imitation gangster film has 
been conceived as mythic, iconic, 
a top-of-the-line reverie of the type 
of picture Warners turned out in 
the '30s, any one of them a lot 
more entertaining. Chances are 
you'll lose track of the insanely 
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277-2500 for Families complex plot and concentrate on 
11:00am & 1:30pm the real subject: the cock of a 

: fedora, a blaze of tommy guns. 

The see their hero as a no- 

Sunday Dec 2nd nonsense loner who barely shows 


, 2 5 

any feelings, and true to that con- 
Babette § Feast |. ception, Gabriel Byrne barely 

gives a performance. As his boss, 
‘| Albert Finney simply radiates the 
power he commands, and as his 
rival, Jon Polito brings the movie a 
needed jolt of his coarse, greasy 
energy whenever he appears. And 
John Turturro must use cattle 
prods to keep himself seething. 
Miller’s Crossing. suggests the 
Coens may be so consumed by 
old movies, they don't have any 
personal vision to express. 
They're the first idiot-savant film- 
makers. Copley Square. 
MISERY (1990). See review in this 
issue. Charles, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 
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. 
Concert readings from the love scenes 
and sonnets. fit for the Boston 
Theatre Project. 
8:00 PM 


COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATRE 


290 Harvard St a, Beacon 
Brookline 734-2 














|} &x* THE NUTCRACKER 

PRINCE (1990). The animation in 
| this version of the holiday classic 
is only a cut above what you'd find 
on Saturday-morning TV. Worse, 
the setting is generic, the colors 
are garish, and the Tchaikovsky 
score gets sliced up and rear- 
ranged until it's little more than 









racial stereotypes. When the uni- - 


genre obsolete for four decades. . 


Sanders) into this: world labeled . 
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background music. But screcnwit 
er Patricia Watson adapts the « 
inal E.T:A. Hoffmann story. (whi 
makes more sense than the ballet 
plot, and is more interesting, too), 
and Kiefer Sutherland and Megan 
Follows supply the voices of the 
Prince and Clara with enough 
grace and nuance to make this 
worth seeing. Copley Place, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


: ° 

**THE OUTSIDE CHANCE OF 
MAXIMILIAN. GLICK (1990). 
There's a great black comedy to 
be made out of the Jewish male’s 
rite-of-passage, the Bar Mitzvah, 
but this gentle film, set in a sleepy 
Canadian hamlet, is only kosher 
corn, As the big day approaches, 
the hero gets into the sort of trou- 
ble that leaves his stereotypical 
family kvetching the assimilation 
blues. Yet all his lame pen 
and his hang-ups, get. cleared 

in an orgy of good feeling. Most of 
the performers appear to be grad- 
uates of the Myron Cohen school 
of acting, piling on the the Yiddish 
shtick with a chicken-soup: ladle. 
It's mildly diverting, and there's a 
nice klezmer rendition of Mozart, 
but the ritual isn't probed as 
deeply as it should be. West 
Newton. 





**1/2 PACIFIC HEIGHTS- 
(1990). As the psychotic scam 

artist who rents an*apartment in a 
restored San Francisco Victorian 

house that a young couple 
(Melanie Griffith and Matthew 
Modine) have put every cent into, 

Michael Keaton gives a contained, 

coiled, ice-hot performance. He's 

scary as hell and he doesn't get 

nearly enough screen time in a 

picture that needs more of his 

blackly humorous style. Daniel 

Pyne’s script, a descent through 

the circles of legalistic hell in the 

California tenancy laws designed 

to protect tenants, should play like 

-a dark how-can-things-possibly- 

get-any-worse comedy. But John 

Schlesinger’s direction is deliber- 

ate and humorless, if efficient; and 

even at its scariest, the picture 

doesn't give you: the pleasurable 

tinge a first-rate thriller.can, At 

least Griffith brings a sane, intelli-., 
gent indignation to the role-and- 
her vulnerability never makes her 

soft. She makes spunky seem 

tough again. Copley Place, 

Ari suburbs. 


ington 5 . 
*&*xkPOSTCARDS FROM THE 
EDGE (1990). Carrie Fisher 
adapted her autobiographical 
novel about her drug rehab and 
career adjustments, but she cen- 
ters the movie on the relationship 
between actress Suzanne Vale 
(Mery! Streep) and her actress 
mother (Shirley MacLaine). What | - 
was a conventional plot about the, |, 
love life of a mixed-up actress 
forging a is now a much. 
meatier dish about the same 


holic show-biz parent whom she’s 
obliged to live-withwhen she 
emerges from rehab. Fisher is well 
served by MacLaine's juicy perfor- 
mance, and equally well served by 
Streep, who's allowed to shine as 
a comedienne and a good singer, 
and by director Mike Nichols, They 
give the thing a polish that makes 
this upbeat success story an old- 
fashioned Hollywood entertain- 
ment. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
West Newton, suburbs. 

*1/2 PREDATOR 2 (1990). The 
fatuousness and derivativeness of 
this sequel might almost be enjoy- 
able if it weren't so loud and 
relentless- and if the filmmakers 
had shown the slightest wit in 
dishing up scenes that go back to 
the dawn of sci-fi. The 
movie presents every one of the 
creaky conventions as if they'd 
just been invented. The only dis- 
tinguishing feature is the cast, 
Danny Glover, Maria Conchita 
Alonso, Gary Busey, Robert Davi, 
and that gifted goofball Bill Paxton: 
Glover works hard but the leaden 
dialogue defeats him and most his 
peers; Paxton manages to lift your 
spirits every time he appears. But 
he gets offed with a good 40 min- 
utes to go and director Stephen 
Hopkins has a lethal sense of 
pace. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

**xPRESUMED INNOCENT 
(1990). Alan J. Pakula’s. adapta- 
tion of Scott Turow’s terse, distinc- 
tive bestseller is reverent and dull, 
neither uncoiling the suspense 
that tensed the novel nor opening 
the mysteries of the soul that 
made it linger in the imagination. 
Telling the story from the first-per- 
son point of view of his hero, 
Rusty Sabich (Harrison Ford), a 
Midwestern DA accused of mur- 
dering his mistress (a pert and 
inane Greta Scacchi), a DA given 
to furthering her career in the bed- 
room. Pakula omits the central 
question of the novel: how reliable 
is Rusty? Cursed with a terrible 
haircut, Ford looks like an astro- 
naut stricken with angst, or per- 
haps gas. Brian Dennehy, in an 
atypically colorless performance, 
is the chief prosecutor who's afraid 
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his handling of the murder will 
affect him in the stag elec- 
tion; Raul Julia is Sabich's 
defense lawyer and Bonnie 
Bedelia Is his wife 


Arlington Capitol. 

PRIVATE VICES, PUBLIC 
VIRTUES (1976). Director Mikios 
Jancso's interpretation of the 
Mayerling affair. Harvard Film 
Archi 


ive. 

*&*1/2 PUMP UP THE VOLUME 
(1990). Christian Slater's raw 
anger should make this disap- 
pointing movie better than it is; 
still, it's the first film in a while to 
get even close to what's really 

on inside ’ heads. 
Slater plays a kid transplanted 
from the East Coast to a suburban 
Arizona high school where the 
kids chafe under a disciplinarian 
principal. He finds his outlet when 
he uses his ham radio set to begin 
a pirate FM station, where he 
assumes the persona of Hard 
Harry, earning the admiration of 
students and the wrath of most 
adult authority figures, including 
the FCC. But the extreme narcis- 
sism of his on-air performances 
reflects his listeners’ preoccupa- 
tions; and to unite under a banner 
of nonconformity is oxymoronic 
and self-defeating — it's the 


is the excellent soundtrack. 
Running Arts at.the Arlington 
Regent. 


we 

*x*xTHE RESCUERS DOWN 
UNDER (1990). Disney's sequel to 
the 1977 cartoon has an action- 
adventure feel, little music, and 
even a social conscience. The 
members of the all-mouse aid 
society are called upon to rescue 
a nature-loving Australian boy 
from the evil who has kid- 
napped him to learn the where- 
abouts of a 40-foot eagle. The 
Outback is this story's true protag- 
onist, and the animators make 
vivid characters out of an exotic 

animals. 


assortment of Australian 3 
The theme is that of civilization 
versus nature, which may explain 
why there’s no music in the film; 
that still seems odd when you con- 


sider the studio's to biend 
music with narrative. The 25- 
minute opening is The 


Prince and the Pauper, starring 
Mickey Mouse; it has a rich visual 
sense that recalls the classic 


Mickey cartoons of the early ‘40s. : 


Copley Place, Fresh Pond, West 
Newton, suburbs. 
eke1/2 REVERSAL OF FOR- 
TUNE (1990). Based on the Alan 
Dershowitz bestseller, this story of 
Claus von Balow is one of the 
great Ai black comedies. 
Nicholas Kazan's script is°a mas- 
terpiece of daring, panache, and 
control, and Barbet Schroeder's 
direction matches it with ebullient 
irony, campy absurdity, and sinis- 
ter paws the th reds arco melo- 
device of having Sunny 


fGen Close) narrate the film from 
her coma summons up all the 
gravity of the case and at the 
same _— parodies it. 


Dershow unrecogniz- 
able Ron Silver has a stand-up 
comic's truculence and tartness, 
but he serves best as straight man 
to his client, whose pseudo- 
Oxb elitist 


nihilism is the film's driving sensi- 
bility — Jeremy lrons’s good- 
natured amorality and epicurean 
listlessness wash over Dersho- 
witz's frantic activity. But the kinky 
barrenness of the domestic life he 
reveals is a nightmare of American 
success. The film dwells luxurious- 
ly in that elegant middie ground 
between farce and tragedy; it's an 
appropriate place for a last judg- 
ment on the American dream. 
Paris, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*1/2 ROCKY V_ (1990). 
Reportedly the fast film in the 
series, this installment 

Rocky announcing his retirement 
and being forced to move back to 
his old neighborhood when an 
unscrupulous accountant bank- 
rupts him. He sees a new way to 
the top by managing a promising 
young brawler named Tommy 
Gunn, who wins the championship 
but is seduced by a sleazy black 
promoter (read: Don King) who 
wants to set up a bout between 
Gunn and Rocky, though doctors 
have told Rocky that another fight 
could kill him. Rigged and manipu- 
lative, the movie pummels you like 
the sound of the Dolby-amplified 
punches on the soundtrack. Still, 
there’s a junky, meager fascina- 
tion in what it reveals about 
Sylvester Stallone’s self-image. In 
a sense, the movie pits» Rocky 
against Stallone's worst image of 
himself, a Rocky clone who suc- 
Cumbs to the glitz of show biz. But 
in the context of another sequel 
whose “Go for it!" ethos con- 
traverts what was appealing about 
the original Rocky, it doesn’t mat- 
ter who's victorious in the final 
bout, the showboater wins either 
way. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 
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disbelief. And as the’ English 
boarding-school headmistress 
who 





|, suburbs. 

*kkxTUNE IN TOMORROW 
(1990). Jon (The Singing Detec- 
tive) Amiel’s film of Mario Vargas 
Liosa's Aunt Julia and the 

is as funny and heli- 
um-inflated as the novel. The story 
follows 19-year-old Martin (Keanu 
Reeves), an overearnest pup who 
falls for Julia (Barbara Hershey), 
his aunt by and, sneak- 
ing around behind his family’s 


out by a troupe who include 
Elizabeth McGovern, Peter Gal- 
lagher, and John Larroquette) 
scripted " 


ishly inspired turn), a rusty- 
mouthed eccentric who might be 
Mark Twain's evil twin. Car- 
michael's begin to dovetail 


Paris.catch fire when Vincent 
moves to Aries. Dramatically, 
Julian Mitchell's screenplay is 
lackluster, with too many overex- 
plicit passages that can’t equal 
Altman's visual coups. But Altman, 


completes itself in your mind, 
Nickelodeon, Janus. _ 


**xxWHITE PALACE (1990). 
This sleek piece of Hollywood 
slickness reduces the schmaltz 
and flavor of Glenn Savan's novel 
to an emi packageable, eas- 
ily digestible product, but with 
some grit to stick in the audience's 
craw, James Spader plays the 
prim Jewish mannequin with all 
the trappings of yuppie success 
who has been mourning his dead 
wife for two years; Susan 
Sarandon is the burger-joint wait- 
ress 20 years his senior who puts 


__ the moves on.him. Soon mere lust 


gives way to some déeper obses- 
sional, even pathological need. 
Sarandon's character has more to 
say in Luis Mandoki’s screenplay 
than in Savan’s book, and she 
endows the character with tough- 
ness, depth, and intelligence; pret- 
ty soon she begins to dominate 
the movie's point of view. The 
ending rivals Pretty Woman for 
smarm, and yet the film is not 
another apology for the upper 
classes but a vindication of those 


victimized by them. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Aliston, suburbs. 
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‘All New FESTIVAL OF ANIMATION 1991 
Runs. cag as then ona gone ’til next year! 
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Fri., 7, 9:30pm 
Sat., 4, 7, 9:30pm 
Sun., 1:30, 4, 6:30, 9pm 
Mon -Thurs. 7, 9:30pm 


MGT 


Fri,, Nov. 30 - ee 
ONE WEEK ONLY! _ 


ATHE ICICLE 
: THIEF 99 , 


at 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 
(Sat. & Sun. mat 3:50) 


* Arlington Cte. 
643-1 198 - 


Free 
Od the Or? aad 900 bao Lines 
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THE SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 


625-5700 
Off the red line ® 




















“A LANDMARK PSYCHOLOGICAL THRILLER’ 


““*MISERY’ LOVES- COMPANY, sO TAKE A FRIEND. * 


—Joel Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


“WHEN: YOU SEE ‘MISERY’ YOU’LL SCREAM IN TERROR 
AND HOWL WITH LAUGHTER.” 


—Pia Lindstrom, WNBC-TV 


‘“THERE IS A NEW WORD FOR ENTERTAINMENT — ‘MISERY”’’ 


—David Kronke, DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


“Se ke oe He ok HEART-STOPPING, HAIR-RAISING, 
BREATH=TAKING SUSPENSE.” 


—Avery Raskin, UTV._ VANCOUVER 


“A CHILLING CHARMER OF A THRILLER.. 
HITCHCOCK SUSPENSE WITH ROB REINER WIT.” 


careiaick Stoner, PBS FLICKS 


“KATHY BATES GIVES AN OSCAR CALIBRE PERFORMANCE.” - 


—£leanor 0’Sullivan, ASBURY PARK PRESS 















































Based on the Novel by Screemplay by 


STEPHEN KING WILLIAM GOLDMAN 
KATHY BATES 


Directed by 


ROB REINER 
JAMES CAAN 




































































WENT ROB REIMER 
-LALREM AGL wi 
MARC SLAIN 

Mt meV WILLTAM GOLDIN 


CASTLE ROCK ENTERTAINMENT NELSON ENTERTS 
FRANCES STERNHAGEN ... RICHARD FARMS be 
ROBERT LEIGHTON “NORMAN G 
. ORE NCHEIMMAN ROB REINER 
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JAMES C44\ AATHY BATES Ns R\ 
E NICOLAIDES .. JEFFREY SOT] 
BARRY &(\\E\FFLD 
ROB REINER 









CHECK DIRECTORIES, OR CALL THEATER FOR SHOWTIMES 


MILLER’ 
CROSSING 


saa i 


yt en eee wi WHINER 


bos” lace cC\MEM, 1. Ae FORD 
AAO “y ePPADISg | KSEE, 


i t4643 5-1 -) 3 -)] Beceeiee 


Bay vets AND PROVOCATIVE... 
STUPENDOUS PERFORMANCES.” J, 


a | “eccaanigerepoeen 
Hee He STUNNING AND COMPELLING! Wor 


wu IKRAYS 


R : MIRAMAX 


fe tek STINNINGAND COMPELLING!” ge ge LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT NIGHTS 
\G, CHILLING AND GRIPPIN REVERSAL OF FORTUNE (R)—==«d' 200 FORTUNE (R)__12:00 


THE “5 Ba HENRY & JUNE (NC-1 2 12:10 
4 TN 6 THE KRAYS (R) 12:10 


R 


A AT] 3548418 & 3 z 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 626-7000 
SYLVESTER STALLONE , 
MISERY y (R) ROCKY V (PG-13) PRINCE (G) 
THREE MEN AND A THE RESCUERS 
LITTLE LADY (PG) DOWN UNDER 
DANCES WITH at oe 
WOLVES (PG-13) JACOB’S LADDER (R) GOODFELLAS (R) 
CHARLES BEACOM HILL PARIS 41 14,).0y/ CHERI 
| BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 O O DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS, 536-2870 
CHILDS PLAY 11 (R THREE MEN AND A 
MISERY (R) (R) ROCKY V (PG-13) LITTLE LADY (PG) 


GRAFFITI 
WOLVES (PG-13) PREDATOR I! (R) 


MARKED FOR DEATH (R) | “WHITE PALACE (R) 2 
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Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 























if you like open spaces... 
you may be an environmentalist... 
all people encouraged to apply. 


production/PR/ 
management, 
etc., full or 
parttime. 
Great education 
with pay. 


Call Jeff at 


olamilancmieiaeicelsiae me sen—eleeellela 
positions (evenings and weekends) for 


CREENPEACEACTION 


Call Barry or Jed at 983-080 


Call 776-1448 


Between 9am-11am 


or send resume to: 
Personnel 
Walnut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 





The Huntington Theatre 
Company needs bright, 
articulate conscientious 
people for its 1990-1991 
telemarketing annual fund 
campaign. Wage $6-$7 plus 
bonuses. Hours 5:30-9:30 
p.m., Sunday-Thursday. 


Please call 
Stephen Sorkin 
267-8840 

or 
353-3320 


Our busy Advertising Art Department has openings for entry 
level and experienced Mac artists on both a full-time and free- 
lance basis. 


Qualified candidates should be familiar with Macintosh design 
programs, preferably Quark Xpress. Great opportunity for 
those interested in working in an exciting, fast-paced, media 
environment. Please specify full-time cn taikincs and salary 
history when sending resume to Dept. M. 





126 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON, MA 02215 


ARTS DATA JOCK 
Needed to assist 


TOP 
FASHION 


We are a leading-human services organization looking for 
people who want to work with our clients helping them 


canal Boal 
winter, Days Mon.-Fri. 
1:30-5:30. 
$6.50 plus/Hr. 
Call David Flash 
Huntington 
Theatre 
' 267-8840 or 
353-3320 


MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


617¢566°5901 





POSTAL JOBS 












learn independent living skills. If yon are looking for 
careet opportunities in a helping profession, consider join- 
ing an agency that has been providing community services 
for over 30 years. 


Vocational Instructor 
For MR clients in a Work Activity Program. Experience 


with MR population preferred. Salary: $16,400. Benefits 
Wino excellent time off, health insurance, and a dental 


Residential Counselors 

Positions available in a community residence in Woburn 
working with adults who have a mental illness. The fol- 
lowing shifts are available: 





FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 536-5390 x207_ 





AIRLINES 
S15K - $75K 


Will Train. Hiring now for: 


¢ Reservationists 
¢ Mechanics 
* Clerical & Secretarial 


¢ Customer Service 
¢ Ground Crew 
¢ Flight Attendants 


PASSIM | - Fri 
ag foro ges Seounay - Sunday Herbie Rhy te 16 hours 
sie stn Day sol ew: Pan For Info Call Ext. A2933 
For examiniation and sandwiches, etc.clean up HUMAN 
1-206, 736.7000 ext 23778 ptr rap 3 1 3-94 8-9 8 eo] 8) 
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Se ea 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 


‘arn +/mo 
FHA refunds. No exp “‘hec. 
576-9833 


PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


arn -$1 week! 
working at home! Send self 
addressed stamped 
envelope to 2, Box 
5735 Bradenton FL 34281. 


pt eves 
TELEPHONE FOR THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


$7-$10 0/HR | 

MASSPIRG, the state's larg- 
est environmental grp, sks 
bright. articulate callers for 
the downtown phone bank 
Help pass Jegislation for 
statewide recycling..Monthly 
pay raises/bonuses 
Red/Green in, Park St toc. 

Call Rita: 617-292-4800 


THEATER 
PRODUCTION MNGR 
The Boston Conservat is 
seeking a qualified individual 
to serve as theater. produc- 
tion manager 
Responsibilities include 
supervising all pre-produc- 
tion & production activities in 
3. performance sites. Or- 
ganizing front-of- none. 

scheduling, .budgetin 
guiding a technical staf: of 
and work study students 
Candidate must have strong 
administrative skills & be 
qualified to teach under- 
Graduate courses in 
Stagecraft. This position is 
available for 5 months, Jan 1 
to May 31 with a salary 
range from $400 to 
$450/week. Send letter of 
application & resume to 
Robert S. MacDonald, Vice 
President, The Boston Con- 

8 The Fenway. 
A 02215. 


servatory. 
Boston, 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 


267-1234 


Cc S NEEDED 
A La Carte, Quincy Market. 
Mon-Fri or weekend shifts 
Call Brook, 742-9284. 


iri wnted for MTV 
. Great $$. Must be 
young knockout. 884-4124. 


Earn $500-$1000 + wkly stuf- 
fing envelopes. Send SASE 
to Mass Mailers POB 199 
Boston MA 02101 


MODELLING SEMINAR 
& SEARCH 
Tuesday Dec 11, 8pm at the 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel 
Mystique Model Manage- 
ment of New York City, 
seeks new models for the 
New England & NYC mar- 
kets. Females 5'7" to 5°11" 
or petite, and males 5°11" to 
3°. ages 16-35. Mystique 
Models have worked for 
hundreds of top companines 
in NYC & NE. No fee. no 
exp. No appointment. Ques- 
tions? Call 212-228-2695 


MONKEY BAR & GRILL 
South Station. Boston 
Weekends: Grill cooks & 
counter help. Weekdays 
Mother's hours 11-2 & eve- 
ning shifts. Call Michael 
951-0003 


ASSOCIATE 
MANAGER 
Monkey Bar, Quincy mrkt 
Non-alchoholic juice bar 
Evening shifts. Starting 
$7.50/hr w/ benefits. call 

Brian at 367-1333 


Nonprofit hunger relief or- 
ganization seeks part time 
staff (15-30/week) 
Responsibilities include 
food pick ups & deliveries. 
community networking, pro- 
gram administration & book- 
keeping. An equal op- 
portunity employer/ Af- 
fermative action. Please call 
Food For Free at 932-5541. 


RAPPERS WANTED 
Friday night gigs. Ex- 
perience preferred. Com- 
pensation tiable. Leave 
message. 353-1533 


ee ue | Yo rIaoye 


SALESPERSON 
for retail fabric store. Cus- 
tomer service & sewing 
kno’ necessary. Part 
&/or fulltime. Elizabeth 

542-2763 


Silk screen plant production 
manager. Duties include gar- 
ment printing, management 
& supervision training. Must 
have Syrs experience in silk 
screen industry. Self-motiva- 
tion & organization skills a 
must. Send resume or info 
to: RAJARM 719 Washing- 
ton ST c/o Suite 115 New- 
tonville MA 02160. 


The department of Medicine 
at New England Medical 
Center is seeking healthy 
males (18-30 years old) to 
participate in a “eq of 2 
investigational drugs & their 
effects on the immune sys- 
tem. Participants will spend 
one 24hr period in the hospi- 
tal & will be required to re- 
turn for three 1-hour out pa- 
tient visits between 24hrs & 
6weeks after the hospital- 
ization. A stipend of $ 
$1000 will be given to each 
participant. Enroliment 

begins immediately & runs 
through the end of Feb 1991. 
Contact Tim. Cummings, 
MSW at 617-956-6145, Mon- 
Fri btw 10am & 12pm, or 
3pm-4pm. 


CALL 1-900-884-8884 
for work. Open 7days. Need 
warehouse help. security 
guards. drivers, mechanics. 
janitors & office help. $20 
phone fee 


WAITSTAFF 
New Boston Deli has need 
for exp'd wait staff. Exc refs 
feq. MOTHER'S HOURS 
AVAILABLE. 437-9327. 
ask for Mary Ellen. 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


Adventurous females for 
adult phone line 
pleasant voice & personality 
creative & intelligent 
part time at home 
508-744-7550 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE _ 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-969-4475 


DANCERS & 
NY CO) BD 3 Be) 
WANTED! 
International 

Management Com 

pany has openings 

for those individu 
als aspiring to be 
the best! 

Excellent income, 

no experience nec- 

essary, Escorts & 
limo's available for 
your protection. 


1-800-648-5074 


DANCERS 
WANTED 


21 years or older. No ex- 

perience neccessary. Appl 

at Naked Eye Cabaret 666 

Washington St. Boston, 
426-7462 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS. 
$600-1500 per week. Local. 
national and international 
bookings. Conatact S.E.P. 
1-800-342-SHOW 


FEMALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 


$600-1500/PR WK 
Local, national and inter- 
national bookings. Conatact 

S.E.P. 617-595-8191 


SEXY WOMEN 
Wanted to work as 
moderators on party lines 
& also for live 1 on 1 
Hrly wage & health ins. 
Call Scott 577-1414 


DIRECTORY 


$2500%0 $10,000 $5,000 CASH 
GUARANTEED CREDIT nl 
ne To Start Expand 


NOW!! 


~~ PRE-APPROVED 
UNSECURED 


Mastercard/Visa 


Can Be 
Issued with our 


Amazing Recording 


1-900-872-7338 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


GHOST WRITER 
AND EDITOR. Proposal; 
Resume; Academic 
Study/Thesis; Newsletter; 
Autobiography. N.E. 
SCRIBE 926-6* 16 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 
CHARGE IT! 
You can get credit cards, re- 
gardiess of your past his- 
tory. Apply now. Send $9.95 
to D.W. Sneade. P.O.box 
7564. Dept A1, Fitchburg MA 
01420 


DATING 


Jewish introductions Inter- 
national, Local. all ages 
800-442-9050. 


ROMANCE is back in your 
area. Don't just daydream. 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


THE COLLEGE 
CONNECTION 


For Boston college students 
it's Fast. Fun, informative 


1-976-1400 


only $.99/min 


100% Maney Baxk i Dedined 


DATE DIAMOND 
"Men'Calf 1 pi at 1 
WomenCall@1#976¢ 


Women Place Ads No Fee 
617¢ 621.1727 
Men .99/min Women .69/min 
Alternate Lifestyles 
1°976°7676 @ 99/min 


Man to Man 
1297602626 @ .99/min 


REAL 
GIRLS 


IN YOUR AREA!!! 
1-900-820-3355 


Meet girls in your . 
area would 
like to meet 
eee 
fonight!!!! 
1$3/ ~ 
Must be 18 yrs. 


NO RISK! 


NO ONE REFUSED! 
No Credit Check * No Co-Signers 


in 


Pay $50 Me. for $5000 © Ne 
Amazing Recording Tells All 


1-900-726-5622 


SINGLE 
GIRLS 


IN YOUR AREA!!! 
1-900-820-3838 


Meet girls in your 
area woul 
like to meet 
someone like 
you tonight!!! 
$3/min. 
Must be 18 yrs. 


A DATE TONIGHT 


Hear and Meet Hot Local 
Women and Men. Get their 
phone numbers by calling 


1-900-346-3377 


($1.95 per min.) 


The Phoenix 
Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you find 
a drummer. 


CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 

Lboking for cleaning. and 

janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 


EST SET GREET HEATER MAT 
CONSTRUCTION 


General Helper(s) with Tok, 


> tools: Will do or Hog Paha 


any job. CALL 661 


—_ 


“Dog Duties” 
Lovina a anne B sitting 
RTM LITE. 
MOVERS 


All Type Movers 24 hours 


$35/HR +$1/Ml 


No job too small 524-9294 


142 Men & Maxivan 
282-7195 
Zofia Moving 282-7195 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van. solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, apts. & 
houses. No job too big. no 
job too small. 322-1679. 
MPDU & fully insured. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Licensed and insured. 
Big and small j 
Local and distance. 
Call 617-254-0450 


Marty's Movers. Local and 
long distance Home or office 
Best prices call 232-0437 


| BOX STOP 
Used & New 
cartons 


_FORLESS 
661-0550 M-S|. 


BEST PRICE 
MOVING 


Movers, Inc. 


617- 
738-0044 


MOTION MOVERS 
Local or long dist. Courteous 
efficient service. 277-0525 
1-800-412-4244 


Moving household goods in 
or out of Boston a ex- 
perienced & ins. 783-5928 


yweHORT NOTICE 


Effi- 
cient cont te Cost Effective. 
Lic & Ins. MC/VISA 944-7719 
SN 


THE DEADLINE FOR 


V.V.V. MOVING 
Professional, Insured 
Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


M 

etters st- 
marked . Christmas. 250 
each.-Send childs name, ad- 
dress-and nickname. Letters 
mailed by 12/19/90. Make 
payable to: of the 
Christmas Elves, M-28 route 


1. Box 221 Christmas, MI 
49862. 906-387-4830 


NEW and EXCITING 
IDEA! 
eat ten 


write Tis: 
RS Cal NOP GREET | 


You wil hear a pre-recorded 
1 greeting such as a Birthday, Anniver- ' 
1 sayy, Gat Wel, Valentines, Mother's 
! | Dayor ANY OCCASION oa fiend | i 
} oraLoved Oneal atime& daed | 


your choice, plus you can add a 
message in your own voice. 


imagine How Happy Your 

Family & Friends wil be to 
Receive such a Greeting-CALL 
1-900-VIP-GREET 


PLACE A MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIED IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
AND PLAY TO AN 

AUDIENCE OF THOUSANDS. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead singer, you'll find plenty 
of leads in the Boston Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS CLASSIFIEDS. 
You'll not only find vocalists, but instruments, gigs, rehearsal space, 
auditions, instruction and much more. And if you're looking for entertain- 
ment-related services, you can't beat our AFTER HOURS section. 


LINE ADS: 267-1284 
MUSIC 


MOVIES? 
Crack eal nations DISPLAY ADS: 386-5890 or 280 


THE BOSTON PHOENK 
The Arts & Entertainment 
Authority 





ESTATE 





i ciinacid oalldannteaiitinpesiiaieiaianil 
APARTMENTS 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 
No Fee 

Studio $450 
Sr vpocn 

w 
2BR w/pkg 725 
RE. 787-2777. 
BEACON HILL, 2BR, nice & 
clean. $800 incl central hté& 
hw. 742-2883 

















BOSTON, Back Bay, classic 


=< 


2BR. rm ig brick 
wall. ndwd are. mod K & B. 


$995/mo. Owner, no fee. 
(n) 7614, (d) 935-1262 


BOSTON, NU. music, art 
schools. sunny 3BR, mod 

K & B. Clean. nr T. No Fee. 
$675. 442-0985 


BOSTON. Irg 1BR in newly 
renovtd owner-occpd Vict in 
safe area. $600/mo inci 
ht/hw. 738-5141 


BOSTON. Mission Hill, Irg 
apts. No Fee. Brand new. 
From $800/mo. 277-3794 


BOSTON. No End. 1BR apt. 
great loctn. sunny. clean. 
safe area. $550/mo. Avi 
12/1. No Fee. 723-8174 

















BOSTON. North End, 
Studio/1BR from $450 
2BR/lofts from $650 
No Fee 723-4642 


BOSTON. South End. Lrg 
2BR. nr Pru. $900-$950 inc! 
ht/hw. 2rm studio. w/d. $600 


incl uti. partly frnshd. pk 
avi, 266-8822 c 


BOSTON. So End.. sunn 
1%2BR. ez pkg. Jan 1. $9! 
incl ht/hw. No Fee. 536-4704 


BOSTON. So End. Mass Av. 
1BR. $475 unhtd. 2BR $600 
unhtd. 3BR $775 unhtd. Mod 


K & B. clean secure : 
No Fee 731-0895 


BOSTON. studio w/eat-in 
kitch. hdw “| 425 “Sos: 
sunny.: good Fenway 

avi1 /1. $520/mo, $100 fee. - 
Lv msg. 262-8618 








: 859-5871 leave message. 





BOSTON Waterfront 
Best deal! Lux 2BR. $900. 
Free ht. Avi now. 723-7385 


BRIGHTON- 3B8R avi us 
hdwd firs. w/d. bn AR 
$1100 no fee. ‘Ga 7637 


BRIGHTON, 38R in quiet 
area. move-in condtn, clean. 
$800. no utils, nr T. 254-2010 











BROOKLINE/Boston, Riv- 
erway Hse condos: nr 
Hosps & T. Rfdeck. ex- 
cercise rm. Indry, pkg avi 
studio. $515. 1BR. 15. 
Huge 2BR. $790. All htd. No 
Fee. 547-0026, 739-6212 





BROOKLINE 
COOLIDGE CORNER: 
Fabulous 1BR on Quiet St 
Off Harvard St: Nr T and 
Everything. Wall to wall. 
dw/d. mod kit/bath. Indry in 
bl . Great for couples! 
$770 includes Parking spot. 
Call Patey RE 277- 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 

- CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


ptr seta 2 at 
apt mr Porter Sq. 


ios ae a ie 


hkup. $950+ 





CAMBRIDGE, 
Harvard: sunny 
& B. $690. 


Foo pyr og se aa a ee 


Pena7 0026" 





CHELSEA, irg 18R w 

Waterfront, new Kitch 
min to Boston, T. No fee. 

$550. Av 8/1. 749-1525 


IT’S A BEAUTIFUL 


77 


DORCHESTER. Melville 
Park aréa. 2 blocks to red 
line. Par Vict apt, 6 rms. 


lots of wood, fresh paint. 
$750/mo+ utils. 288-7117 
5 MIN TO SO. END 


SeRereaTER: tree-lined 
pleasant street. near T. 3BR 
apts. Vict. homes. $600+ 
utils. Avail now. Mark; 
265-4810 leave message. 


EAST BOSTON. 3BR 
townhse. 2 ba w/whiirpool. 
es din rm. w/d hkup. 
d firs, tile kitch w/appics. 
arden. courtyard. mins to T 





JAMAICA PLAIN. 2BR. aa 
in kit. porch. gas ht 
$800/mo. no fee. 522-5 o 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt nr 
Forest Hills T. Hdwd firs. 
porch. $600+utils. 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR. ultra- 
mod K & B. deck. gym, nr 
Arb. $800 incl ht. 522-0745 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 2BR com- 
pact. sunhy. -hdwd firs. 
fenced yard. nr T. $575/mo 
Avi now. 401-397-3628 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pondside. 
studio. freshly renov. w/d. 
frpic. hdwd firs. 2 min to 
MBTA. $545. 522-1536 























not Me ig. 
levels, 2 ba, mod k soso. 
natrt firs. $1600, 524 ; 
JAMAIGA PLAIN Irg 1 bdrm. ° 
ee & b, w/d,-nr T, 
bt-& hw incl 522-4 
JAMAICA . PLAIN, spacs 














sieniun 
trans. $70 tag 


by owner 387.56 


Some 1 1 = Davis 
kya tre wd $1000. 08-970 oY 


SOMERVILLE Conv to 
Sullivan & Lechmere. 
rooms. ht/hw incl $600 

776-8448, 396-4206 


49-6144 


ATs 
sia. Goal 





i 





i 





SOMERVILLE East, 6 rms, 
3BR. 1st fir, no utils, on bus 
line. $775/mo, willing to 





SOMERVILLE, sunny 2BR 
apt off Hi ind, quiet area. 
Hdwd firs. $635+/mo. 
625-7078, lv msg 


SOMERVILLE W, 5¥2 rms. 
2BR. hdwd firs. nr Tufts & T 
$750/mo + utils. 628-3136 


WATERTOWN, 2BR. Irg. 








furn rerces optional. 
Avi 1/91. 924-1188 


WATERTOWN, no fee, 3BR. 
great loctn, pkg avi. hdwd 
rs. $825+. 484-3436 


RENAE 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


t, si t 
or 2 sunny offices up to 
400sf +irg shared common 
area. freight & passengr 
elvtrs w/24 hr .access 
$300-500/mo. Avi immed. 
Lauren Lepanto,. 338-3073 


firs. . 
. Nr. 93 & 


iter eeeeRRRERREREEEREEeEEEEee al 
Ponents avg tab een 
“studio w/wdwrkr. /artist. 
Open LF. w/new elect, ht, 

On. 1st fir nr 


: osding cook. $300/mo+utis. 
- No live-in. George, 491-2243 


“of closet spc. 
000. iv msg 
38 


BROOKLINE 


COOLIDGE CORNER: 


Fabulous 1BR on Quiet St 
Off Harvard St; Nr T and 
. Wall to wall, 


eae Se 
Pang pat ee available. Call 


m 


pkg. quiet. 
pets. $1380." 926-1637 
WOBURN, 36R, 1¥2 ba. = 


1000. Lyons Re. 648-1418 





2F 3M sk Att ST for 6BR hse 
Must be resp frndly easygo- 


ing. indep no pets 15 min wik 
to T 787-7887, 782-8463. 
254-5251 


ALLSTON 2M seek 3rd to 
share house. Clean room. 
sanded fir $345 includes 
utilities 787-2991 


ALLSTON. $324+utils. Ir 
home. 10 min walk to Hv 
Sq. off-st pkg. w/d. frpic. 
1’eba. ski Ss. mature 
indivol. 7£ TT . 254-4218 


ALLSTON Diverse coop sks 


- 3F/M of any race, ethnicity. 


sexual pref to share ig vict 


* hse: Prkg. close to T. 
laundry. \vail Nov 1 and Dec 
1 $250+utils. No 


smoke/pets. 782-9063 


ALLSTON Nd resp M or F for 
6 bed Central huge room w/ 
park $275+. utils 787-0484. 
254-6124 


ALLSTON, extaordinar 
semi-coop hse: trees. 


: trees, ya 
See Dre ott sur $3 


. or EY 
$420+, i (neaoe: Pref F's oF 
cplis. We're scientists, grad 
Stats, profs. 787-2831 


, SGRGTON 2M 1F 25-41 


seek 1F tO share 
hsehid. "We're indy. 


Rrenet . environ 
aware invitng same. Our 
sunny 2fir apt has piano, art, 


ches & garden. Nr T. No 
Smoke oe pets. $325+ 
641-3107 


ARLINGTON- 2M bie? 
on’ quiet. ode for 


Sinker $800! 648-9068 
ARLINGTON, 3F, 


2M/F;to_shr chai 
hse On Spy 


. 6BR 
$450 inci 


pond. 
“big brg th Nr T. 2 cats. 
more pets. 


Non-smkr, 
617-641- 1767 


(we a a 
ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join Stable i = 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 
2rms avi. Comfortable. nest. 
span res at ee. ytd, prch. 

T. pond. smk/pet. 


leenEneeemnnEEEmEneenEtel 
ARLINGTON oa lg = F 
nsmkr Ran: 
Mass. ave, bus 


648-5559 we Psy $310+, Can 


pee. so hoe hn. GE 
ARLINGTON CTR, 2M/1F sk 
1M/F nsmk for 4BR hse w/ 
bkyd. ota dway, e-i-k, dr, Ir, 
study. Nr 6+ 12/1-15 
646-4757 Jett Chris, John 


eee 
ARLINGTON, EAST- 2F ikng 
for ate to shr incredible 
a ee ere relaxed 
ivi grea 

by Pa stores. No pets, i 
pe RES $400. 646-612 


LL 
ARLINGTON- East. M/F 25+ 


friendly, indep hse. . or 
2. no smk/pets. $285" 
1M/F 


641-0213 or 
ARLINGTON Hgts. 
wntd to shr 3BR w/2 prof 
LR DR ktch study 2 full baths 
ee deck prkg w/d dw stor 
Oo BR ad's 50. 646-3219 


ae ati 
ARLINGTON-short-term 
(2-3 a w/ couple 





W/D. pkng. near bus: no 

smoke +. 646-6256 
BEDF 

-1M sk 2 persons 28+ to shr 


sunny old colonial hse frpis 
wide pine firs trees yd. 
semi/veg stage craft nsmkr 
$400: call 275-8709 


SS 
BELMONT, 2F, 3M sk 6th to 
shr our home. food, chores. 


Prkg. fripc. w/d, nr T. no 
ori. Se75+ 489-4579 
Pa een 
BOSTON great loc townhse. 
St Stephen st next Symph 


hall Ts! 2 rms avail $320 
& $420 1024 Brian 


pond 2.b&. No 


1M want ° 


SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 3 


nr T, nice 
is, 783-1382 


BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean, 
pow M/F oe. Quiet, 
pete alk to shops+., 

BU BC, Hvd, 10min to 
Pins. 310+. 787-5454 


BRIGHTON- .Responsible 
M/F for 1BR in 5BR house. 2 
baths. No smkrs/pets. 
$220+ util 0858. 


BROOKLINE, 


quiet. 
non-smkr. $95+ 
566-0967 Iv msg. 


BROOKLINE, 3Fs sk F 237 
nr T, 


pl acta ae ee 
BROOKLINE Coll grad Asian 
M sks 2M to share a house. 
be neat. Pref 
tarian. Avibl immed 

+ utils. Imo sec & 
ref rqd. Lv mssg 437-7: 


dep. inci ht/hw/elec. call 
Christian or lve msg 
734-1269. 
BROOKLINE-near 

Cnr. _ < safe. large 
room. free . parki 
& fireplace, $347. 738-0406" 


BURLINGTON, 2prof Ms. 
mid 20's. shr 3brm hse, no 
pets/waterbed/smkg, $265+ 
1/3 utils, call eves, 272-2039 


CAMBRIDGE-2F sk 2F 26: 
Share warmth, humor, left- 
fem Paul, some meals in 
beautiful semi-co-op home 
No ets/cigs $340+ 
354-6740 till 10 PM 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond. 
1F & 2cats sk hsemte, 30+. 


CAMBRIDGE. Inman Sq. 
1BR in 3BR apt. porch. easy 


pkg. Top fir, we. Gas 
ht Goes, 628-7534 


CAMBRIDGE, In. Sq. great 
place w nicely frnshd. 
quiet st. Cheerful nut. de- 
signs a little. Cooks a lot. 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
w/sense of humor 
$315 + utils. 666-1313 





CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall. 
Shr 7 rms. W/d, on st pio. 
1st & last + 876-2272 


Pang peony Central 
. 29+ to 

in frndly hse, no smkrs/pets, 
$310+, avi imm, 576-4715. 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, rm 
in Ige indep-coop Vict hse, 
2kit, 2bth, no smk/pets, 
grdn, $350 incl util, 628-5468 
wkdys 4-9, wknds 10-7. 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 
roommate to share 4BR apt. 
Walk to Harvard, $305, 
661-0094 


CARLISLE-2F 1M warm- 
hearted profs sk 4th. 
hm, by state park, 1-2 rms, 

smMk/No - more 





8 








CODMAN HILL Prof GM sks 
to shr spac sng! fam Vict. LR 
DOR eik sunrm, grdn, prchs. 
more $300 Peter 825-6176 


DEDHAM HP. iving in the 
suburbs. min of 


ing healthy smoke free en- 
viroment, professionals 


$350" 617-806-5371 


DORCHESTER, Clean, resp 
pe scout beaut quiet ae 3 


Must fast soe! $av5+ S760. 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
~, home. Resp. clean. 
25+ no smk or drugs. 
$275 + util 361-3919 
HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse. frnt & back. yrd, we 
quiet residential area, nr 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now . Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA SPACIOUS, F oa 


Se eoee. nr Pond, 
gh porches, po mat § 
5+. et oh, 524-1191. 





artistic, indept M/F in ‘s 
Incl w/d, 2 porches, 
workspc. Nr T & Pond 
$240/mo+utils +sec dep 
ideal for stdt. 522-0995 


JAMAICA PLAIN/Ros! 2F sk 

1F nsmkr 25+ house near T 

& Arb. spacious. safe. quiet. 

hdwd firs. back prch. great 
arden. no pets 335+ 1/1 
27-5269 


JAMAICA PLAIN, big 6- a2. 
son semi-coop sks 1M/F for 
Dec 1. Art, music. Reason- 
able rent. 524-2147 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rms avail 
in Irg veg nsmkg home w/ 2 
cats. Irgq yoga rm, jcczzi, 
indry. No more pets, please 
& $315+ 524-6294 
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4 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION-FOUR 


HOUSEMATES 
CONTINUED 
JAMAICA PLAIN- 2M 1F sk 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F 28+ 
for irg 4 bdrm hse nr Pond & 
T. No smokers/pets $267+ 
Avail Dec or Jan 522-8916 


LEXINGTON 26+ neat, resp. 
indep. 1 rm $350+, 1.5 rms 

+, 1 small rm 200+. 
Bus to T. 861-8737 


LEXINGTON- ent w/chia for 
person or parent w, Aw 
2 rooms in Neue. 

utils, 862-9287 after 9: on. 


LINCOLN-prof cpl offer rm 
and brd in country setting to 
F 21+ in exch for 15 hrs/wk 
child care for girls 9. 9. and 7. 
hrs flex (late PMs. occ eves) 
259-0948 eve 


MALDEN-F 25+ shr Irg Vic- 
torian NR T pkg yd porch 
Ww/D. nsmkr. ‘ston area, irg 
Hs $325+ , (508) 339-3049 


MALDEN- Medford line. 


views. 
22-8040. no smk, cat ok. 


MEDFORD sk quiet mature 
non-smkng M/F to shr 
spacious elegant home on 
quiet back st w/4others. 
Incis priv ve bath & sun- 
porch. $325+utils. 396-0983 


MEDFORD SQUARE-2FL 
sks 1FL to shr large 3BR hse 
pets OK. No drugs nr T-Bus. 
$365 inc uti 391- 


MELROSE CAPE-to shr 5 
1/2 rm hse. bsmnt, Indry, nr 
T. $450 + util, (617) 665-4321 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
rm in ige updated Vict home. 
Central air, w/d. cable. prkg. 
kit priv. Conv to T. No smoke 
Male. $395 inc utls 665-6082 


MELROSE, M/F 24+ to shr 
spacious 3br hse hrd wd firs 


off st prkg nr Comm rail 
nosmok $285 662-7357 


MILTON- 1F 1M seek prof 


MILTON. prof person sks 
3rd to shr 9rm Vict hse. yard. 
barn. 8mi to Bost. nonsmkr 
$350+ utils, 696-3485 


NAHANT. 2M/F for irg Vict 
nr ocean. huge rms. frpices. 


porches. now thru 
8300: £335" utils 


NEEDHAWN- 2M 1F sk 1M/F 
29- to shr irg comfortbi 
home. Spacious. great loc. 
no smoke. $270 + utils 

Call eves 444-1322 


eS 
NEWTON- 1M/F for 6 rm apt 
in 2 fam hse. W/d. hdwd firs. 
frpic. Nr shpng. Pike, Rt 128. 
$375 + util 969-3248. 


NEWTON- 2 nsmkg F sk 3rd 
for 3BR. Sunny. frpic. yard. 
pkg. ez acess to Pike & 128. 
LOVELY! $450; util. Debra 
969-0902/w. 965-1884/h. 


NEWTON 2 prof F sk 3rd to 
share fir of beaut 3BR hse 
Dw. w/d. garage. cats. Nr T 
Avi 1/1 $400+ 969-8486 


NEWTON CENTER-2 rm in 
lovely spac Vict hme. 5 min fr 
T. view of lake. W/D. beaut 
nghrd. 25+, nsmkg, $375-. 
965-6697 
NEWTON CENTER- 1BR - 
porch avail for F in sunny. 
spac 2 fam house. Quiet tree 
lined st. Walk to T. w/d. frpic. 
pkng. $400+ asap 964-5088 


NEWTON CENTER Sk prof 
M/F to shr spac 4BR 2bth 
frpic. wik to T. 2 cats. No 
smk. ASAP $300+ 965-4002 


NEWTON CORNER. 4F 3M. 
2cats sk 1M/F 25+ to shr Ig. 
Vict hse nr T w/ wash. frpic 
piano. avi 12/15. We are 
30-44. frndly. indep. prof. No 
more pets, no tobacco. $412 
incl utls. 332-3549 6-10pm 
wkdys. 12-6wknds lv msg. 


NEWTON Crnr. 2Fs 30: sk 
3rd. shr 2fis of beaut Vict 
hse. grdn, pkg. Irg yd. cat. 
Prof M/F w/ humor & 
maturity. $367 +, 965-0922 


NEWTON, F28+ shr 2fir/3br 
apt in Vict hse w/ F34. No 
pets. grt location $495 inci 
utils. 527-4184 


NEWTON, free rm in exchng 
for 18 flex hrs child care 
(6mo & 4yrs), must drv 
Exp'd pref. 630-9050 


NEWTON Hind prof M/F shr 
Vict hse nr T & 128. pkg. 
deck. hdwd fir. w/d. no 
pet/cig $400, 329-5760eves 


NEWTON Lrg BR w/ shower 
avail 1/91 in Irg quiet 3BR 
hse. Pkg, frpic, w/d. Nr Pike, 
exprs bus - Dwntwn, Cople 
$415. 527-6583 or 244-522 


NEWTON/ NONATUM 1M/F 
to share quiet 2BR twnhse. 
Nr T. w/d, off st pkg $350+ 
Gavin 367-2451 days 


NEWTON- Own floor avail 

in spacious 4BR 
house near T, Pike, 128 
Hard wood floors, porches, 
yard, parking, w/d. Prof man 
seeks woman ($675+) or 
couple ($900+). Call Wayne 
964-5435 


NEWTON, prof M/F to shr w/ 
others. Easy access to Rte 9 
& 128. W/d, d/d, pkg. No 
smok/pets. 527-7728 


NEWTON, prof to shr 3brm 
apt in beaut Vict, huge 
bdrms & common rms, w/d, 
off-st pkg, yrd, porch, close 
to T & comm rail, $383+. call 
Robert 965-5715. 


NEWTON, resp M/F 22+ for 
Irg 3BR hse. Gara age, yard, e- 
i-k, w/d, d/d, 1¥2 ba, DR, 
sunprch. $333-500 965-3035 


NEWTON seeking 2 prof F 
25+, non-smoking to share 
old fashioned house in 
Waban Ctr. Lg, nig high ceiling 
rms. Beautiful liv rm, frpic, 
formal dining rm. ae yard, 
parki Near 

avail "Sis or before. “3650. 
Please call 969-6904. 


NEWTONVILLE, 2F nsmkrs 
sk M/F for sunny 3brm apt 
w/ ‘bkg. nr T, oy + utils, avi 
now. 527-2754 


NEWTON W. F rmt to shr 

beaut Coinial hse, a utils 

incld $400 Nr Rt 1 6, 30. 
Pike 965-2796 / 
508-470-5887 


PARATE SUITES 

ON. WM 30's freq 
trvir. sks resp qt open- 
minded M to shr 7 rm duplex 
in Vict. 2 bths, Irg yrd, stor, 
pkg. Freq trvir or PT rmmt 
ideal 332-3905 


NORFOLK 13 ac horse 
ranch. 2 age geod 
pool. jacuzzi, frpic its 
2mi to S Sta train $500+ 
(508) 520-6590 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE-beaut 

3BR nr T 2F 27+ sk same. 

6R hdwd firs. i yd, bsmt. 

ren. nsmk $350+. 
876- 


NORWOOD-Semi-priv apt in 
irg hse. 2 irg rms, pri bth & kit 

rd nr train. Mo 25+. 
H mo. 255-97’ 


QUINCY 2F sk nonsmkr for 
quiet friendly hse nr T. 
beach. Nice yd + No 
pets Sally 227-1612 M-F 9-5 


ROSILINDALE-2BR ava in 1 

fam hse, $100/wk+ UT, off 

Sst pkg. fenced in yd. 
983-0716 


REAT COOP HSE 
ROSLINDALE. wonderful 
hsemts. nr Arboretum, gd 
trans. safe family Legon. 
$289inc utils. 327-364 


ROSLINDALE M+ lovable 
dog sk resp F/M 24+ toshr8 
rm hse nr Arb bus/T prk w/d 
more $375/mo 469-2207 


ROS / W ROXBURY 
ROSLINDALE-resp, mature 
per to shre ig vic home in gt 
nbhd W/3GWM. NR T. pkng, 
YD. W/D. $425 inc all 
327-9366 


SALEM NH- Methuen. Prof 
GM to shr 4BR/2BTH. Furn, 
big rd. 30 mins to Boston. 
$350. eves (603) 898-6017 


SOMERVILLE- 1 M/F for 2 
V2BR. 11/1. 5 biks Inman Sq. 


3rd fi. clean. quiet. No pets/ 
wtr bed. Call John 641-1947 
wk days. eves 868-5050. 


SOMERVILLE-2F 1M 3cat 
seek human for BR: sun- 
porch wik Hvd bus every- 
where $283+ 628-4569 or 
253-8568 


SOMERVILLE, 2F/1M look- 

ng for 3rd. nr Inman Square. 
'40/mo + utils. 776-4996 or 

628-9033 leave message 


SOMERVILLE 2M 2F sk 
1M/F to share spacious 5 
bdrm hse. Porch. nice 
nghbrhd. nr Davis Sq. T. 
Tufts $225 Avail ian 1st 
623-5223 


SOMERVILLE-2M. 2F. 1 cat. 

we semi-co-op. nsmkg. 

. $285 + UT. 628-5585 or 
623-6918 


SOMERVILLE, 6brm. coop. 
sks M/F to shr food & circus 
equip. Nr T. ne no smkg. 
$240+. 666-984 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq. 1F 
wanted for socially con- 
scious semi-coop hsehid. 
Quiet. 3biocks to T. 
$312/mo + utils. 628-2885 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. 
Tufts. T. 1M/F for 3BR 
Howd. frnt/bck prch $315+ 
Avi 12/16 Laura 625-5960 


SOMERVILLE, F/M to shr 
2BR nr Porter Sq. Ir 

apt w/hdwd firs. hig 

porch & lots of 
ga75:. 629-2279 


SOMERVILLE- F/M to shr 
2BR. Off Rt 93 nr Sullivan 
Sq. Clean. sunny 2nd fir apt 
in hse. Hdwd firs, dw. 8 rms 
+ attic & bsmt. prch. pkg 
Cats/smkng ok. $385+ | 

utils & last mo. 623-6652. 


SOMERVILLE. F to shr 
sunny. Irg. qt. clean, Vict w/ 
yard. trees, storage, frnt & 
rear decks. Nr Porter T & 
bus. $300+, 623-8422 


SOMERVILLE-Great house. 
great price. 266+util in union 
square. Four nice people 
w/yard & garden, 625-1940. 


SOMERVILLE- M/F nsmkr 
27+ to share Ig house w/roof 
deck. yard. Walk to Davis, 
Porter, Tufts. $475 inc 
ht/elec. 625-6641 


SOMERVILLE nr Tufts, bus, 
Davis T. M/F 25+ non- 
smkng. no cats, to shr beaut 
big 3BR w/2M. W/D, dw, big 
closet. $350+. 623-1628 
Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE, shr Ig bright 
apt in 3fam hse, dshwshr, 
Indry. off-st pkg, $375/mo, 
call Norm 776-1478. 


SOMERVILLE Wtd M/F for 2 
rms $310/ $270+ in 4BR 
house. Wsch mch, st. pkg, 
no smk/pets 666-9736 


SOMMERVILLE-3M_ sk 
1M/F to shr 4BR hse nr 
Davis sq T, shops, $338+, 
Call 776-3674 


SOMMERVILLE/Camb. 1F/ 
2M sk F 25+ No smk for our 
hse. Avail immed. $300+. 
625-9719 


STONEHAM 3M sk M/F to 


shr 4BR indep hse $250+ 
utils. W/d, dw, off st pkg. 

Jan 1. Skip ae: sberi246 
days. (617) 1 nites 


STOW 30 mins from Boston 
Non-smkng housemate for 
large contemporary house 

ge of woods, own rm, 
all amenities, $395/mo+ shr 
utils, 508-568-1131 


WALTHAM, 2F 28+ 
nonsmkrs shr irg sunny hse. 
gd nghbrhd, $350 & $400 
incls all, aval now 893-0722 


WALTHAM 3B8R yo Fae 


ht oF gay, male 
grate id course) $350 


LowEret to shr 3BR 
flat. no pets, nsmkg, hdwd 
firs. . or T, $275+UT, avi 
/1 3065 aft 5 
WALTHAM, —n den Angee 
for spac Fo 

10inc! ite ‘ree 


Brandeis, 
pkg 891-7987 eves 


BEST SPACE IN TOWN 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 


frndly. respons! for ave 
clean hse. Porch. Ig yd, 


much storge. w/d. nr T, 
no smk/pt, + 838-0075 


WATERTOWN 2M 1F seek 
M/F 28+ to share spac. 
frndly, indep Vict hse. 2 bths. 
frpic. quiet residenti street nr 
yang rege uy per, tennis, 

. prch, w iO pets/cigs 

85" 924-5693 eves ts 


WINCHESTER M/F prof 
nsmkr 25-35 wntd for indep 
hsehid. All mod convs, wik to 
train & cntr of twn. Frpic, off 
st pkg $385+ utils 7: 139 


WINTHROP, skg prof M/F to 
shr huge apt on beach, hdwd 
firs, mod kit, pkg, strge, mins 
to T & bus, avi 2/1/91, 
$267/mo+ utils + sec, 
nsmkgq, 846-1691 


ROOMMATES 


LL 5 + Ve ls 
avail immed. Gay or 
Straights, pkg, wear a cute 
outfit. bring beer. 783-2329. 


shy 4BR apt sk 3M/F 

on bus line 
$235.275 All U incl 876-6508 
or 698-3059 after 6PM 


ALLSTON Center, If Allston 
had a watchtower, this 
would be it. Skg 1 neat, 
mature, financially stable F 
for BR in lovely spacs 4BR 
apt in the cornerstone of 
town. Good peore "i 
music. views 50/mo in- 
clusive. Tenancy can begin 
Nov. Dec. or Jan 1 depend- 
rg on van needs. Jim. (d) 
8-744-7678. (e) 
617-277-9964 


ALLSTON. condo w/prof F. 
dog & smoke. dw/ds. Indry. 
sunny rm. No cats. Now. 
$395. 787-5326 ~ 


ALLSTON F/M to live w/ Fin 
Irg — - gry a. My pe fis. 2 
prchs. ei pkg. N' 
T & buses $425. 782.2665 


ARLINGTON-F 2 cats sk 


F prof/grad to shr spac 
ou apton SCAM line, NR red 
line bus line, pkg, $375+ ava 
12/1 Call Andrea 646-2205 


ARLINGTON Fabulous 3BR 
hse. 1F seeks 1 rmte. 2 biks 
to MAss Ave on deadend 
road. $400+ Jen 643-8753 


ARLINGTON M 
shr 2BR apt in fir of 
hse. liv rm, din rm, prch, w/d, 
pee 5 mins to Mass Ave. 
2/mo+ John 648-7939 


ARLINGTON M/F nsmkr 

rmte needed for 3BR hse. 

md BR w/ hdwd fis, gt area, 
17+ 643-5371 


ARCRSETOR Nr Cntr, M/F 

to shr irg 4BR hse, very nice, 

$400 incl all but phone. 
Prkg.643-8469 


ARLINGTON, 1F sks 1F & 
1M for lovly spac hse on 2fls. 
30+ prof indep frndly. $267 + 
util. No smk/drgs. 648-4610 


ARLINGTON-rmmate’ wntd 
for ren 2BR. nr Tufts and 
Har on 77 bus, 5 min to Alwf 
Stat. 28+. 643-7408, 450+ 


ARLINGTON. sk 2-4 M/F for 
5br hsed dr dd w/d porch 
prkg quiet safe st nr bus 
$3: OOutits incid 641-3717 


BACK BAY- 1 M/F for 2BR 
apt on lower Marlborough 
St. conv loc. pkng. dw. sec 
frnt dr. frpic. avi hh $500 ht 
incl. 262-8892 John/Dobbs. 


BELMONT. F (37) a 
(or) prof or grad student F 
No smoking/pets, 

2 fam, frpic, din 

bey pe +utils. Bus to 


Harvard Sq, 


SS 
BELMONT, F/M: Need 
workroom +Bedroom? 2 
se rooms in a ia f 
se. $512+.-Shr with M. 
Fireplace, 9, bekyrd. 
489-2167 


BELMONT, M/F to share 
w/2. ig rm, frpic, . Sunny, 
Pog Ld smkg, inct ht. 


BELMONT-Prof F sks resp 
companionable F prof/grad 
28+ for sunny comfy apt 
w/hdwd firs and sun por, 
w/d-. . on T, no more 
pets. 5+-1BR, $590+w/ 
extra rm, 489-4227 


BELMONT/Waverly-large 
sunny apt w/large yard and 
trees. Quiet. near parks and 
T. Free off-street om ape w/0. 
shr w/environmentally con. 
scious cpl and two wonder- 
ful cats. nsmkrs. $375 inci 
HT 484-6326 


BILLERICA M/F prof to shr 
9 hse 2min to majr trains. 
/ 


big yrd $300: 
be7-2568 No drgs/smk 
BOLTON, 3M, 1F bachor 1F 30+ 


shr veg, NS. wood st. hot 
tub. garden. 50min Bos/Cam 


Jan 15 $295+ 508-779-5561 
ae acne 


THE NEXT CALL COULD 


BE FOR YOU. 


Place a Personal Calll® Ad 


in the Phoenix Classifieds 


for two weeks and 
get a third week free! 


Call 267-1234 
to place your ad 


act 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for smil rm. 
spac apt. No car. smk. pet. 

Nr Sq & T $175+ Avi now 
926-8569 


WATERTOWN- Coop sks 
1F/M shr 3-5 meals/wk pol 
progsv nosmk semi-veg nr T 
2F 2M 24-38+ cat 923-9437 


WATERTOWN-nr Prof F 
wnted. shr irg 6 rm 

duplex. w/d. prking 

$375+ 876-2272 


WATERTOWN-M/F 25- shr 


WATERTOWN rare find: 2 sk 
3rd to shr ig 6BR (2rms ea). 
w/d: 1min to Pike. no smkg, 
$350+ 926-8188 


WATERTOWN sk F to shr 
4BR hse on quiet st w/2prof 
M. Sunny BR. huge 

bths. w/d. pkg. d S bic 

dr. nr T. $450+ 926-02) 


WATERTOWN-Sk M/F to 
shr quiet 6BR. non-co-op 
hse. he pets. $250+. 
924-0481 


WATERTOWN Sq. M/F to 
shr Irg mod 3br. off st pkg. 
$383/mo. call Stacy 
923-3035. 


WAYLAND/ Lincoin. Share 


dndrm 508-358-1162 
450+ 


LONELY? ARTI 
WENDELL Need Toe Os 
too. M 43 painter/ sculptor/ 
blacksmith & F 49 writer 
seek to build closeknit fam 
grp w/ 1 or more persons. F 


WESTON. post-modern hse 
in the woods nr corner of the 
Pike & 95. 3 fun easy-going 
27-30 prof M. spacious, fully 
equipped hse. seek 
responsible motivated cool 
person to fill irq BR. Pets a 
plus. $390+utils, 891-0892 


WEYMOUTH nr rt 3&18 on 
pond. 4brm, 8rm, 2bth, qt, 
nonsmkr, $300+ or $1100 
take over 734-7928 


WINCHESTER- GM 30 
responsible, non smkn 
seeks M/F to share great 
. Incts bath, 

to train, 

parks. Off-street 
garage optional. 

~ Call Doug 721-9809. 


FEELS LIKE HOME 
ALLSTON- M/F 24+ for 3BR 
co-ed. Prch. lawn. drvwy. Nr 
T& buses Mature. sensitive. 
nsmkr. $300: . 254-5844 


ALLSTON F wtd. avail 
Dec/Jan 1. Irg hse. sunn 
rm. near T $285: 254.7366 
AM or 782-1741 PM 


ALLSTON M sks nsmkg M/F 
prof/grad. clean. responble 
for sunny 2br. lvrm: darm: 
big kit. walk-in cist. rf deck. 


_ $400. 789-5410 


RS 
ALLSTON. N. 2GWM sk resp 
person to shr 3bdrm apt in 
furn hse. W/d. cable. piano. 
nko yard, nr Harvard & T. 
$300: 254-1955 


ALLSTON. near Harvard 
Square. Roommate wanted 
to share 5BR triplex. $325 ali 
utils 277-9651 


ALLSTON Nonsmkg “M/F to 
shr 3BR apt nr T. $315- 
utils. Call 782-6026 Eves. 
wkends. No cats 


ALLSTON-own rm in irg 3BR 
apt w/2F and 3 cats. F only. 
veg ge 3 $267 incl HT. 
ava 1/1, 787-5831 


ALLSTON- SM has apt to 
shr for 2 prof males only. 
Nsmkg pref. $425+ utils & 
sec dep. Call 734-8524 


ALLSTON Sublet. Prof/grad 
spac 3BR on T. Prch. frpic. 
$367/mo. Avail Jan 1st 
David 787-9775 after 6PM 


ARLINGTON/Camb line. 
M/F to shr Irg 2br apt. close 
to bus. mod kit & bath. avi 
Dec 1. $330: 1/2eiec 
646-2702 


ARLINGTON CENTER: 2M & 
1F sk 4th. 4BR. liv rm. kit 
bath. w/d. Just off Mass 
Ave. near bus stop. Avail 
Dec 1. $275/mo+ 1 mo de- 
posit incls utils. 648-2421 


ARLINGTON, E Prof SWM 
29 Sks prof M/F to shr nice 
2BR 5rm 2nd fir of 2fam hse 
hdwd firs prch pkg W/D NR 
T Mass ave rte 2 
nsmkg/pets. $400+ 
646-4864 


ARLINGTON EAST 
Spacious sunny 1st floor of 2 
family to share w/ M 32. Yard 

/ grdn. prkg. porch, walk to 
T $375+ 643-1511 


ARLINGTON, F,1 cat sks 
F/grad to shr 2BR apt in 2 
fam hse. Hrdwd firs, pkg. 
w/d. yrd, Nr T/Rte 2. $425 + 

avi i/e7 648-7957 


BACK BAY--A quiet rmmt 
needed to share 2BR apt 
near auditorium T. $285/mo 
all ~% incl. 523-1552 or 


$450+ utils 536-7409 


BACK BAY F sk M/F to shr 
elegant 1500sf. renov. 2br 
on, 2firs. d/d. a/c. Indry. 
rfdck. pkg avi $650 267-4748 


$685 negoc. Incl ht/hw 
all 266-1340 


BEACON HILL. 1 Irg BR in 

2BR apt. Priv courtyrd. sec 

gate. non-smkr. avi 1/91. 
$525. 227-5770 


BEACON HILL F 25 smoker 


T & shopping. $280 incl heat 
1st last V2. 248-0314 


d/d. newly renov. beaut kit. 
Nr T $463+ 227-9489 LM 


HILL F to shr 2BR 
sunny. Nwly re- 

4 loc, hdwd fis. min to 
0 incl ht/hw 723-3673 


BEACON HILL-M/F nsmk to 

shr w/ 2F, 2cat. Hdwd firs. 

irg brm. dck w/ vu, frpic. w/d: 
ceil, $583 h/h 523-4758 


BEACON HILL- Prof F non- 
smkr. lux 2BR. $550/mo inc 
ht/hw. ac. dd. ww, Indry in 
bidg, 11/1. 367-6242. 


BEACON HiLL-shr sunny 
3BR. H/HW. W/D., priv BA, 
$400/mo, 742-5278 aft 5 


BEACON HILL Shr 2BR w/ 


742-8481 


BEACON HILL shr very 
sunny. very warm 2BR on 
Beacon St across from Bos- 
ton Common, $500 ht/hw 
incl. BR is Irg, avi Jan 1-Aug 
w/opt to renew, 367-8950 


. IM/F 25+ to 
share 3BR apt. Porches, 


BOSTON 1F needed ASAP. 
Own rm $375/mo negot 
Day 397-4062 

eves 787-9856 call Bev 


BOSTON 1M sks 2nd per- 
son for irg 6 rm $325+ Avi 
12/1. 247-1117 Peter/ Chris/ 
mssg. Poss enuf rm for cpl 


BOSTON-1M to shr 1BR apt. 
$352.50/mo inc ht/hw. No 
smoke/drugs/party animal. 
Avi 12/1. Call Jeff 437-1788. 


BOSTON-4M sk.1M/F for re- 
nov 5br apt nr NU. hospitals. 
Irg Ir. kit. mod bth. $250 inci 
ht 661-0136 


BOSTON, 3 rmmts skg 4th 
to shr beautiful apt for spring 
term. $275/mo incl ht/hw 
eves. 442-2592 


BOSTON-ASAP. nsmkr, M/F 
oe 


BOSTON/Back Bay, 
wanted to share 

w/d. security. deck. frpic. nr 
Orange & Green line. $500. 
437-3730 day, 353-0255 eve 


utils. 232-4887. 


BOSTON Brkin Vill area. 
Mod 2BR apt, Pond view. 
Partly furn, nr T. hosps. 
etc. $450+ utils $900+ 
utils (neg)for apt. 848-5929 


BOSTON- F architect, 42, 
seeks str F for large 2BR. 
City Pt nr bch. No smoke. 
Alt Cape wknds poss, $450. 
Commtr ok 269-5612. 


Fenway 


security, a/c, furn br, nr T, 
$475 mo + util. 266-6488 


BOSTON, F nded to shr 
bright. snny 2brm apt w/ 
Ivrm, kit & bth loc in Bay Vill. 
Min to Aring T, avi imm, 
$425/mo+ utils, please call 
Meg or Elaine 482-0364. 


BOSTON, Irg 3-4BR, pkg, nr 
T & NU. No Fee. $250. 
239-1830 


BOSTON Med area, nr NE & 


T. GM intel, easygoing for 
huge rm, prvt bth townhse. 
Now or ? $350+ 232-5396 


500/mo inc! utils; call 
at 617-825-8316 


post fr erga © San 


F sks F for spacious 
Must 


rmmts for "9 
3BRs. Hdwd fis, e-i-k, nr T. 
$250 & $275+utl. 277-4838 


BOSTON, shr Irg apt, young 
adults, nr schools, T. 
poe ~ incl utils. 566-4090. 


BOSTON So End rmmte, 
duplex to shr, 
incl all, 437-0599. 


BOSTON, South End, 1br av! 

in spac 2brm, great loc, 

$437/mo, conv to T & bus & 
266-8681. 


TREEHOUSE 
BOXBORO (Nr Acton) We 3 
built ideal country mansion 

living. 12rms. 


firp! $495. 508-372-7992 
BRIGHAM CIRCLE, 


BRIGHTON-1F roommate 
needed. no pets. nonsmkg. 
rent $289 incl UT, 731-651 


BRIGHTON 1 room avi to 
share with 1M, 17, NR local 
& express bus to D'town. 
Rent $305 Call 787-3047 


BRIGHTON-2 rooms avail- 

in 5 bedroom apt 
$250+. Parking.available 
now 254-5931 


BRIGHTON 340+ ut sunny 
w/d/yd/pkg be min Hvd 

F grad stu . 28+ 
12/15 flex a 


BRIGHTON ——— 
quiet resp stable GM 
mid-30's sk similar GM to 
shr 7 rm apt in 3-decker, 
$233+ ava 1/1, 782-6479 


BRIGHTON CONDO 
2GWM. 29 & 35. sk similar to 
shr irg 3br condo on Comm 
Ave. 11x13 carpetted bdrm. 
has own closet. 3windows. 
Lrg Ivrm w/ hdwd firs. kit w/ 
dw/ds. microwv: w/d in pan- 
try. Front & rear porches. 
tons of windows. cable TV. 
Soloflex. on the T. $395/mo 
inc! ht/hw, no *fee. taw. 
Please call Rich at 731-0315. 
Thanks! 


BRIGHTON- Ctr. 

1M/F to shr 3BR apt. Avail 
12/19 negot. Own Ig BR. free 
pkg. on T, 2 baths, furn LR & 
kit. $333+ utils, 787-5633. 


ON, rieule x-lr -_ 
nr T. Working frpic. td. 
RE. 734-4200 
BRIGHTON, F sks rmmte. 
2br. Ir. dr. ei 


utils. avail now, call 
787-9199. 


BRIGHTON, heip us fill our 

house. Off Comm Ave. extra 
rch. 

Indry.. aval imm 

utils. 731-0895. 


BRIGHTON Lr 
sion. Pkg. .ldry 
acon vane 
artist space 254-5103 


BRIGHTON- Nr BU/BC. 
modern 4BR condo. 2nd fir. 
ww. EIK. to shr. $350 per 
person. inc ht/hw. 275-1948. 


BRIGHTON nr res 2M & dog 

sk 1prof for irg 3BR in 2fam 

hse. $400+ yard. pkg. 
232-7130 


BRIGHTON/Oak Sq. — Prof 
F (non-smkr) sks easygoing 
indep prof F/M 28+ to shr 
snny spac 2-Fl apt. in hse. 
Pkng avail. On exp bus and 
bus lines. W/D in basemnt. 
D/D. $425+ heat/hot water. 
Elec. incl. Avail Jan. 1. 
783-9058 eve./iv. mssg. 


BRs in man- 
ow T + 
+ horkshicp 


BRIGHTON-sk 1 for 5BR 
2ba apt DR e-i-kitch dw/d 
w/d deck nr Comm $420 incl 
ut.787-0769 or 254-1508 


$450 (508) 584-3808 
BROOKLINE, 2F 25+ for 3fir 


BROOKLINE 2 aa F sk 3rd 
snny spac 3BR LR, DR, kit, 
hdwd fis, nr T. $380 incl ht & 
hw. 1st & sec only. 277-7030 


BROOKLINE-3F sk F for Ig 
twnhse w/2BA frpic hdwd fir 
nr CD $425 HT/HW inc av 
1/1 no sm/pt 731-3883 


BROOKLINE, 4th F 27+ for 
spac. rent cntrid, apt on T, 
indep/creative hshid, 
$200inc! ht/hw 738-4691 


w/d & off st pkg avail. 
inc h/fhw, 731 


ied weak Brighton 2F 
w inci, 


tst/last +sec 232-3157 


mon SMe ak F 23-29 


to shr spacious 4BR apt nr T, 
openminded household, 
50 incl ht 734-6531 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton M 
for 2.5 BR apt. Rent is 

per month including utilities. 
Cal 566-0145 evenings 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 


T. $464/mo inet nt 731 077 


———— 
BROOKLINE, Clev Circ, 1F 
for irq sunny bdrm, w/ 2 
closets in 4brm brwnstn, avi 
Jan 1 to March 1st or 30 (or 

er), furn or unfurn, 
$430/mo inci utils, pkg. 
Betsy 232-3081. 


BROOKLINE, Cidge Crnr. 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T. 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 


BROOKLINE non-smoker 
28+ to shr irg 4BR in hse 
near Coolidge Corner/T. 
$325 : utils, 7: 5 5641 


BROOKLINE, grad stdts sk 
M/F for 1 rm in 

Nr Coolidge Cnr, 2 ba. w/d. 
$400+utils. 738-5138 


fs eee Beacon nr 
Cool rad y apt in 2 fam 
hse. of Gh sks same to 
shr. incl UT ava 1/1, 
825-6176 


BROOKLINE Prof to share 7 
rm furn apt w/studio sp. Nr C 
In Wash Sq. $350+ utils. No 
smkrs. 566-1252. 


BROOKLINE, reliable M. 27 
sks M/F for irg 2br nr T w/d 
balc. elev w to w $505/mo 
incids ht, hw John - 
653-3995 day 734-3573 eve 


BROOKLINE: consid easy- 
going F rmt wanted for spac 
rent-controlied 3BR apt nr 
Clevind Circle, $300 incl-utils 
av 12/1 or 1/1. 232-8573 


BROOKLINE, rm avi Dec 1. 
Iking for mature F nsmkg 
rmmt to shr in 4brm apt. Irg. 
sunny rm, nr T. $420/mo incl 
ht/hw. call 277-4898. 


BROOKLINE-rm to rent in 
apt. brck hse. nr BU, NU 
hosp Univ. bus/T. quiet fam 
nrbhd. nr riv and prk. exc for 
ser student or prof. nsmkg. 

. $300/mo. 


277-0932 eve. 


BROOKLINE. room in large 
Vict hse avail now $320-. 

GM or straight ok. nr T. vry 
good rmmts 734-1814 Terry 


BROOKLINE-shr sunny 2BR 
apt. unfurn or semi-furn BR. 
$400/mo+UT. HT/HW incl. 
Call eves 277-4: 


BROOKLINE ViL-great deal! 
2 prof F sk fun. f M/F to 
shr ig. sunny 3BR Vict apt 
w/prch NR T $367+ util Jan 


BROOKLINE Village F 23: 
nsmkg-: wnted for spac 3br 
apt nr T. $370/mo ht incl. 
277-7843. 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE-ava 
fr 12/18. sk prof F to shr 3BR 
apt w/1M/1F in res area nr T 
No cigs/pets. $350+ utils. 
Chuck 734-1261. 738-9214 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27- 
ezgoing F fr ig 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. Frpi W/D Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


BROOKLINE Village. F 25+. 
nsmkg for sunny. spac. 
2bdrm in hse. great location. 
beaut pine firs, Irg EIK kit. 
3min to T. w/d, $400+. Call 
Suzy 738-2177 days. 
547-4694 eves. 


BUNKER HILL 
Seek 4th rmmt M/F 24+ 
stdnt/prof. On T, irg room. 
w/d. No sec dep. $335+ util. 
No smk;pets 242-3136 


CAMBRIDGE 1M sks M/F to 
shr new 2 lev 2BR furn 
twnhse. Offst pkg. Avail 
now! No smk/pets $500+ 
497-9384 


CAMBRIDGE-2F/1m sk 1 
M/F newly ren twnhse, nr riv, 
w/d. d/d, 2 1/2 bths, deck, 
$460 util incid. 547-5651 


CAMBRIDGE, 2Fs 33+ sk 
3rd for irg sunny apt btw 
Frsh Pnd & Harv Sq. We shr 
food. $260+. 354-6276. 


CAMBRIDGE-2 prof F sk F 
for renov apt nr T. Spac, 
clean, nr Har sq $350+ 
864-1977 


CAMBRIDGE- 2 rms _ avi 
now. quaint, sunny, hdwd 
firs. gas, pkg, walk to Hrvd 
Cntri, $3254) 623-0971. 


CAMBRIDGE $4665 incl utils. 
2BR, livingroom, study, 
prkg begthde mach, nice 
pel | 492-0127 Ive message 


CAMBRIDGE apt. Inman Sq. 
Sk young prof/grad - new 
spacious 4BR S3baths w/d 
$350+ nsmk Greg 864- 


CAMBRIDGE/Belmont 2 M 
28 sk rmmt for Irg rm in attr 
hse on quiet st, dw, pkg. Nr 
T. 10 min to Havrd Sq. No 
smkg: $325+ utils. 489-2188 











ee 
CAMBRIDGE-F 25+, nsmkr 
wntd to shr 2BR apt 
ASAP-12/1 on Huron ave 
Fresh Pond area. NR T, W/D 
$500 + 864-4464 Ive.msg 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond 
area, apt to Share w/married 
$333+utiis/mo 
smoking or pets, 491-8939 
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ary OK 
$435 inc! uti ae 


i loc, avi 

F for apt nr 
Frsh Pnd, awd fr. w/d, eik, 
pret . yrd, 5min to Harv 
0+, 876-9234. 











CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq. 
Beautiful new 2BR prof/grad 
nsmk. $600/mo Must see! 
547-9181 mornings best 








2BR apt with GM $450 incls 
$50 discount avail. 
Doug 497-9088 


CAMBRIOGE N. 1BR ail 
amens. Bicny, hw fis, cls to 
Prtr/Hrvd Sq $825 491-6742 
8-10A 9-1P or ive mssg 


CAMBRIDGE- Nr Cnrti Sq. 
1M. 1F sk rmmt for irg apt. 
$300+ utils Call 876-0587 


CAMBRIDGE, nr Davis T. F 
skg grad/prof. shr 2brm mod 
apt. balc. eh snny rm. 
$375. 1587 




















CAMBRIDGEPORT. nr Cen- 
tral & Harvard Sq. Irg rm in 





4BR house. 3rd fir. $360 
incls utils. 354-8144 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. 1F.1M 


CAMBRIDGE. Porter 
gay or bi M to shr Irg apt. 5 
min to Porter Red line. 
$400. Dave. 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGE. Porter Sq. 
cosy 3rd fir rm. $325. 
1st fir rm pe 
pleasant st. avi. rg 
ogattd. no pets. ‘er utils inc’ 
547-1600. 


‘gt 


seeking F 25+ to shr 2B) 
apt -st pkg. nr T. No 
smkng. nf tang 0/mo incl 
ht/hw. 4! 


Skng M/F for irg apt. ‘eo 
fls. sunny. off st = a 

pe be ava 2/1 5/mo 
491-6946 





GAMBRIDGE 

prof F 25+ to shr apt. 1rm. 
semi-furn. $375/mo. 1/5utils. 
access to phone. call 
876-7041 aft 5pm. 


CAMBRIDGE, Ptr Sq. sk 2 
psy & s gg? Bye og ~— 
F/Ms attr 

. sm-snny 
$255. incl ht/elec. 
pets/smkrs. Mitch 876-6319. 


CAMBRIDGE-rmmats wnted 
for 4 br apt. Hdwd firs. deck. 
nr T. or w/d. B.U. bridge. 
$300. 868-7745 


ue 


CAMBRIDGE-shr 2BR 
sunn Cs yea F 30's. 


1/1, $350 inc UT, 876-7489 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM. 2irg BR 
in ‘sunny clean apt near In- 
man Sq, h/w firs. porch. off- 
st pkg. Perfect for couple. 
Avail mid Nov & mid Dec. 
$400 each, 625-8863 


CAMBRIDGE/Som- 2F seek- 
Considerate. 
respon. Cat. yrd 
$370 + . 876-7963 


CAMBRIDGE/ Somerville 











CAMBRIDGE Somer line. 
Porter Sq. Nr T prof, grad 
M/F to share 2BR 
utils Call 628-7228 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville. 
Prof M/F to share Irg sunny 
apt in Vict hse nr Inman Sq. 
Big rooms, cls.to everything. 
$350+ 876-2203 


CAMBRIDGE Wik to Central 








$300+ utils 354-8581 


CHARLESTOWN 1 Irg BR 
avi in 2BR. EIK. d/d. hdwd 
fis. w/w, huge closets, nr 
bus. $400+ 241-0721 eves 


CHARLESTOWN 2M sk M/F 
prof to shr 3BR $440+ utils. 
No smk. Nr T, w/d. hdwd fis, 
deck. Avi now 242-3030 


CHARLESTOWN $395 stu- 
dio, low utils, compl furn, 
skylights, a/c, strg, on bus, 
pkg. ow Rs rof F hshid 
269-3430, -2701. 


oe furn 
sunny apt nr T, bus, sk 1M/F 
for 1BR, AC, on safe. or 
str, no smk/pets + 
342-0280 x4806 days 


CHARLESTOWN F to share 











security 241-0413 


CHARLESTOWN-Nr T, og 
sq ft, live-in spce. | 

no smk. ideal for x 
$500 pis. Cail 241-' 








CHARLESTOWN-n-smkr, 
share 2BR w/freq tvir M, 
W/OD, rf/dk, stor, sunny, walk 
to bus T shops wrk, 
$425+utils, 367-5146 


CHARLESTOWN Nr Monu- 
ment. 2 M/F nsmk to share 


w/t. duplex 
has inc ht Call 242-1743 + 





@ 


7, sunny (poss furn) 
rm in . big kit, 
deck, min’ to der Ss 


cool/fun rmmtes (2F 1M). 
= oid, I cto price $319, 





nonsmkr 
T. yard, 375+, 242-0811 


sae SEN en Totally re- 
poo, 2BR + oe dw, 

io es the . Nsmkr 
$400" utils Call 242-2267 


CHELSEA 2 bedrooms $225 
each in irg 46R apt. Artists. — 
musicians pref. Heat inci 
incl. Tel 889-0532 

CHELSEA, 3rd rmmte for 


Irg. sunny, 3BR apt, $266, ht 
incl. sec & last mo req. 














CHELSEA, F friendly 
flag Good 
location. Avi Nov 1, $275+ 





CHELSEA-M/F for sm loft 

eat apt. all new. 
firs, deck, $250 

inc! HT. Denise 884-1013 


CHELSEA Nr to Boston Eleg 
Vict nr T. Cin, quiet. priv en- 
trance. Furn or unfurn w 
in cists $360 incl all 889-5251 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE} 
Comm Ave-on B line, 

F only. Avi ASAP. Lrg apt. 
free pkg 232-3910 


DORCHESTER- 2GM_ sk 
M/F. Lg sunny 3BR w/view. 
porch. gd. w/d. Walk to 
Ashmont T. Safe. nbrhd. No 
drugs/alc/smk. $400 inch 
utils. 435-9410. 


poReneeren avin Gu. 


nonsmkg M rmmt to shr 3BR 
Vict Style home w FL. quiet 
tree-lined st. nr T. UMASS 
$235/mo+ eve 825-7422 — 





> 











DORCHESTER,.Come =~ 
beaut 8br eases tan 
Now ages 22-57: Seek M/F 
any race. sexual perf. age 
Share v ae ee &hse nape. 
No si ing We've lived 
safely & harmoniously in Up- 
ams corner for 10 yrs Nr T 
3275 + 50 utils 265-7479 


OORCHESTER- GWM & 
SWF seek to share Ig Vict on 
nice st. Near St Mark on T 
$350/mo incl utils. 825-2984. 


hsehid of Cambr ty; 
exiles w/ -f & sundk 
$300- utils ing. pets 


apt w/ 4M quiet. friend 
nbrhd 4 min to Fields Cr 
$250 call David 282-0487 


EXCELLENT APT!. 
DORCHESTER Next to T. 
Room in irg apt. W/d. frpic. 
pkg. yrd. security. hsecinr. 
much more. Be nonsmkr & 
neat $350 inci all 436-7405 





825-9126 Ive msg. 


a 
DORCHESTER. rmmt wtd to 
shr 3BR condo. Ronan Park. 
roofdeck. oceanview, new 
kitch. al BY of pkg. 
Jonathan, 536- 





home, wd firs. quiet tree- 
lined st. nr T. UMass. 
$235/mo+. eves, 825-7422 


DORCHESTER. Savin Hill 
newly renovated or 
$85-110/wk 436-6677 


DORCHESTER-sk 1 M for 4 
a - nr T(fed haa rere. 
n r 


4 


DORCHESTER- Someone 
for a 2BR furnished heated 
apt. 5 min to Red line. 1 stop 
to UMass, no smoke, rent 
$300. 825-0884 


HAVERILL, bi F skg nsmkg, 
respnsbl G/bi F 25+ for 


Discretion a must. 
many x-tras, much incid, nr 
495. 93 train 508-521-1304 





HYDE PARK 2F seek nsmkg 
F 25-35 for sunny apt. 
Spacious room. Near T & 
shops. $235+ 364-5960 


HYDE PARK 3BR to shr w/ 2 
wrkng prof. 20min drive to 
Boston, off st pkg, wik to T. 
xtra $300+ 11/1. 361-7449 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F rmte 








524-8221 No pets/smk 


JAMAICA PLAIN-5BR indp 
hsehid sks 1M/F for 12/1. 
Bsmnt. music stdo, a + for 
musicians, nr T and pond, 
$300+ 524-6373 594-9294 


JAMAICA PLAIN-M/F 25+ to 
share Ig 2BR quiet st 5 min 
o T. No_ smoke/pets. 
$375 + utils 522-3628 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2F nsmk sk 
poy Bur 18s 
pond Ss i 

12/15. Aftr - $325. 983-9336 








~ 

















toate ne PLAIN Pond side. 


ape stdnt for Ad 
w, vi 
41/1 a 


hse. 
» » JAMAICA PLAIN 
very 9 Irg soreseaine. in- 
S . Forest 
Hills. No oon wid §24-1333 


JAMAICA PLAIN ig mod 
3BR. porch, yard, next to 
condo, $2 














mature indiv M/F needed for 
apt. Nr Grn Line. D/d. w/d. 
root deck, 2 baths. /mo 
inc heat & hw. 524-7541. 





JAMAICA PLAIN-2M sk M/F 
to shr 3BR apt nr T. No pets. 





Quiet st. porch, renov. 
$283+ /mo 524-9835 
JAMAICA PLAIN 

3nonsmkg_M sk 4th to shr a 

distinctive Victorian 

on quiet tree-lined 

K&B roofdk, ci does 
it incl 524- 


JAMAICA PLAIN Resp M/F 
to shr 2BR nr T. Arb hdwa, 
firs. porch. yd. sunroom. off > 
st png 5+ No smoke/ 
pets. Bryan 522-7185 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Share rg. 
warm 2BR apt Nr subway: 


bus & shops. Reriovdted w/ 
parking 25+util -Steve 
-0032 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rmmtes 
to share Irg sunny 3BR apt. 
W/d. prchs. nr T. No smoke/ 
pets $287+ ASAP 965-5306 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nr T. 1BR 
avi 10/1 in 4BR hse. Fr 
w/d. yrd. dck. pkg 

utils Call 524- 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 1 prof F 
+ to shr 3BR. 1 bik from 
Pond. T. $300 ht incl. avi 
11/1. 495-8889 days, - 
522-6764 nights. 


FLEX C' MMITMENT 
JAMAICA PLAIN. Non-com- 
munal but caring home 
comp! with w/d & pets hs rm 
avail for non-smkr M/F 
524-3355 lv mssg 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F sks 
2M/F for spac ag m 


8 





Centre nr Aye gO 
Pond: Great $300". 


622-7379 


AMAICA PLAIN. 2F. 1M sk ~ 
M. 4 top fl of triple decker. 

¢ O & G lines. reasonable 
mt $265+ 1/4. 522-1487. . 


JAMAICA. PLAIN--1M 1F sk 
3rd rmmt.for.3BR nr pond & 
T. 14 cat. sor a0 sce. No 
smkrs pis. +. §22-3304. 


4 











pada Std $291 - 
Sue or Chris 524-2008 


ri apt in Vict 
hse, $300+. ay So Brk T. 
no pets/smkg. 1/1.522-7716 








JAMAICA PLAIN-2MS seek 
quiet resp nonsmk: 
2rms avail near T $275 inci 
heat Call Rick eves 522-2557 


JAMAICA PLAIN Wk We 
or semi-veg pref. Wrkg fr 
eik. nr Ma pa $345+ 


JAMAICA PLAIN, spacious 
new 2¥2 BR apt, very nr 
Forest Hills T. $325/mo 
incids heat! Loren 524-3111 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 1M/1F 


= 








me 














3BR. 2 porches. hdwd firs. 
dw. Nr T. $300+. 277-4838 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T. Ivrm, 
hdwd fir grt view Indry ht/hw, 
$550 avi 3/1 262-7432 


LARGE PONDSIDE APT 
JAMAICA PLAIN-F  sking 
M/F 28+ to shr 2.5BR in 9 rm 
apt in hse. $375 inci HT, ava 
ASAP. 524-5112 











LEXINGTON-3br apt w/2M. 
W/d. bsestr. hdwdfirs, prk 


1F,.2M looki for 1F, 
semi co-op nr T w/d nosmok 
$390+ 862-3262 


wre + Irg studio dees 4a 
thy smk — pets, 
+, 861-9710 


LEXINGTON-Sks 1 F 25+ 
nsmkr prof to shr 3BR hse 


ute, 862-1578 


MALDEN- F seeks same to 
pone ee nr train, 75 we 


pets, 324-1 speek 
MALDEN-. Lge Wohnee G. 


share.” oe reliable _ 


a N ee eae, 


ASAP - ‘onus 
‘al 
10+ wes Pai ax 


MALDEN, shr beaut spacs - 
3BR Vict, d/d, oak spiral 


Staircase, french win- 
dows, or T & . Must 
see. $335+utils. 321-4786 


meoeunee Rare M/F 


80s. Reliable - 

arte/spirituality, 

substance 

clos apace, Setels 

clos space e/qui - 

Sait eae al 

s! /serv vai 

Rent $300+.. ARNE 

391-8712. 


MELROSE Seek me 
fabulous 2story hse j 





> 








T. Porch, fr Log Ne 
Orvwy pkg 
MELROSE- Small BR : 


share apt. With one M. $180 
inc all utils. Close to T. No 
pets smoke 665-2484 


MILTON, pr & daughter 
(3) seek F or mother, child 
to share ercoup? apt, 696-7357 _ 
or 986- 


MISSION HILL 1M or F wntd 
for gorgeous 3BR w/ - fun, 

ing resp rmtes.- LR. 
OR. prch. hdwd fis 72/1 or, 
1/1 $300+ 427-2441 


NAHANT 2 friendly r 

~ 30+. to share. Seoteene pase 
oceanview hse. $300 i 

ht & utils Avi. 1/1 889-4855. 
598-0787 No smk/pets 


NAHANT- Shr 3 BR apt 
w/GWN. 25-45. ocean front. 
quiet private. $350 or $550 - 
util. avail immed. 581-5235 


NEEDHAM-1 M/F shr sunny 
2Bdr w/hdw firs. irg bsmt. 
prk, nr T. W/D. porch, nice 
ytd 400/inc ‘ut! 444-8816 


NEPONSET | Circle Area. 
Prof 2BR 1.5 bath modern 
condo. Off Rte 93° $415: 
utils Call Shawn 825-6450 


NEWTON- 1BR avi in 48R 
hse. Nr T. Cmmtr Rail. Mass 
Pike. Rt 9. 128. Avi immed 
thru Dec. Nonsmkr 25-. 
$350. 527-1830. 








fe 











fal 





* NEWTON. 1F rmmte to Shr, 


2bt. apt. w/w, ac. dwshr. nr T. 


* pkg avi. avi now. $341/mo. 


nsmk pref. 969-5245h. 
NEWTON. 3brm..- $400: 





utils. pkg. Conv to T. to shr_ > 


w/ 2 profs 23*. work 
862-6850. home 244-0988. 





NEWTON CORNER-2F 1M-1 

cat $k 1M prof 25 + to shr btfl 

ae sunny res w/frpl. .pkg. 
S.ex bus. NsmMkg. ava 
OF Ut. ial UT. 


NEWTON CORNER- F 27- 
for. irg. sunny 2BR w/hw firs. 
nr Pike. No smk/pets. ae 





. 332-1744> Avail now. 





wonme Se. prof F =< 
to charming 26) 

$385 +. Must be conbdecets 
& nonsmkr, Ann, 720-4350 


NORTH END * M/F 7 
4 Avi 





View. No $mk/pe 
Jan 1st. 367-5978 Bruc 


NORTH READING. Reason- 
able rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. i 
country living. Refs req. 
Steven (508) 664-4443. 


PLYMOUTH Share a 3 bdrm 
w/ GWM Smoking OK. Must 
like cats. Nr Rts 3 & 44. 
$320/mth incl utils. Avail 
Dec 1st (508) 747-4326 


PROVIDENCE GWM sks 


same for irg sunny Eastside 

ee apt. Walk ape 
+ utils/negot, inc 

strg space. (401) 861 erty 


QUINCY GWM/F Prof 
wanted for 2BR apt w/w. 
w/d/ g/d Near T $325: util 
no pets/Drugs 328-0350 


QUINCY-nsmkr to shr 5RM 
2BR. hdwd firs, nice-wdwk. 
lots of stor, nr T. $375+. Ive 
msg. 471-2717 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br. 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. al "weal 
Av! now 986-757! 


REVERE BEACH 

GM seeks same for 2BR 2 
bath conda®pn beach. $450 
Call 286-5189 


NEWTON CORNER/Wtrtwn 
line. F for sunny 2BR nr = 
bus/YMCA/stores. Yard, o 

st pkg. $350+~ ovrnght 
guests discourgd 332-9126 


NEWTON Crnr, 3 sk M/F 
21+: 1st aval. 12/1, $266 
small rm; 2nd rm avi 12/1 for 
$366. Lrg hse nor Pike & 





























Xpress bus, drvw 
dshwshr. frolic, 1.5bth. 
969-8113 


NEWTON-GWM, 30's, sks 
respon, quiet M, to shr 7 rm 


20-30. 1BR w/ private bath. 
Avail_immediately $450+ 
Call 965-6257 


NEWTONVILLE-1BR in 3BR 
apt nice place/ nr rail, 
bus & pike W+D D+D avi im 
300+ 527-3326 Jon 


NEWTONVILLE-rmmt_ wntd 

sunny 1st fir apt wkng frpi, 

vores: off-st pkg, accss to 
ike, ~bus prt frnsh 
/mo+UT 964-1931 


~*mature’F to 


NEWTONVILLE Sun- 





gorgeous 
Off-st pk: wit 
lic ty Pike. 
$550+ utils, call 527- e228, 
and iv msg. 


ARTISTS! 
NORTH a Shr corse 
spacious bdrm w 

VU! We: 1M 1F Both gay 
smk. $375 htd. ALSO | 
level art studio to shr 





Avi 12/19 - 12/31. 742-4959 
TT 


ROSLINDALE/Brkin, 2br 
pool. 


a 


respnsbi. 
$500+ 1/2, 
4789, 731- 1390 








Quiet sunny apt in 3 fam. NR 
T/arboret. $450 


incl HIHW 323-8065 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
furnished 
apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 


ATTENTIO 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


stg pair naire. 2M Iking 

aA. qt nghbrhd 

w/d. maid, all utils. 
984 








nr all. 
$345. 5' 


SOMERVILLE-10 min walk 
to Harv rmmts for 12/1 or 
1/1 nosmkr M/F to share Irg 
nice apt from $250. 1/3 utils 
eves 776-4541 


SOMERVILLE 10 min wik to 

Davis & Prir Sq. Snny rm 

+ end + smil studio spc 
- Yegas 666-0455 


eee Tbrm avi .in 
iro 2br. 1st fl of hse. Smin wik 
from Sul Sq T. $350: util. 
tenant at will. 776-7401. 


SOMERVILLE 1F 1M sk resp 
3rd for sunny 3rd fl. apt 
$325+ Near Tufts. Avail 
1/91 Call 629-2136 eves 


SOMERVILLE. 1F sks F to 
shr 2br apt nr Hrvd Central 
feminist. No smk/pets 337 « 
ht incild 625-2367 


SOMERVILLE-1M/1F sks 




















__M/F for ro BR nr Davis sq 


Tufts and 


pets. 
628-3970 


SOMERVILLE. 1M/1F sk 
M/F for apt. $360/mo inci all 
utils. or Tufts. Red Line 





SOMERVILLE, 1M/F 25-. 
nsmkr. 3BR nr Red In. pkg. 
$275: . 12/1. 776-3713 


SOMERVILLE- 1 
own BR 


pkg. 2 min to bus. Nr Cam- 
bridge. Frederico 776-6595. 


SOMERVILLE-nr  areage § 
1M/F for own BR in 3B 
_ $200/mo+ utils. Lawn. 
pkg. 2 min to bus. 
frececiee 776-6595. 


SOMERVILLE. 1nsmkg M/F 
to shr 3brm nr Davis T. lvrm. 
. hdwd, w/d. 


dnrm. irg kt 

poreh, prkg nghbrhd. avi 
now. 2: G05 R994 
SOMERVILLE, 2brm avi in 
big beaut 4brm apt. wik to 
Harv Sq. nr T. cin. qt 


hbrhd. $325/mo. 
776-5293 


SOMERVILLE-2F sk M/F for 
big apt w/grt view. W/D, on 
street pkg. cat. grt nbhd. 
$300+. 625-5515 


SOMERVILLE 2F/1M/3 cat 


smk/drgs ee aot 
orng ra 220+ 625- 


$333+ utils, 625-7330. 


SOMERVILLE-2M prof sk 
rmmt. ig 9nn apt, 2 bath, 
W/D. nr bus, cble, stor 
$335+ utls. 776-2073 nts 


SOMERVILLE 3M 1F seek 
rmte. W/d. prch, yrd. quiet 
ly area. Cat, smokers 
$275/mo 628-2592 


SOMERVILLE 3M seek 4th 
for 2fl apt nr Davis Sq. Lrg 
room $310+ utils. Call John 
or Giles 776-6488 


SOMERVILLE Cam line 
btwn Hrvd & Inman Sq. 
Rmte wntd for 3BR apt. $283 
W/d incl. Avi 11/1 625-3084 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. 2M 
2F seek 1F. 5 min to Davis 
Sq T. Semicoop. No smk 
$280+ food & utils 628-8089 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 
for large sunny 5 room, 2 


Sn ale da 


SOMERVILLE- F rmmt wid 
for irg apt in house nr Tufts. 
$265+ utils,.2 rooms pon 
Call eves, 

















+ ample stg. 


[a 5 


SOMERVILLE F wanted for 





SOMERVILLE nonsmoker _ 
7” 2. “ty 1BLk Union 


-1 "902 ei 839%5 


SOMERVILLE, nr McGrath 
Hwy. 1M/F to shr 2br in 
small frndly apt bidg, smkg 
ok. a/c. w/w. w/d, sunny, 
priv prch. . or all 
oubic trans, pkg aval. ‘clean. 
$350+ utils, aval Aug 1, 








people. $285: 
George 628-3446. No smk. 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq: 
IM/F 25+ for frndly indep 
hsehid w/ 2F 1M, cat & 


Spac. bckyd. baicny: w/d. 
smk/pets ase Avi 11/18 
or 12/1 + 623-1776 


SOMERVILLE- Prospect 
Hill Seek 1F to share sunn 
spacious 3BR. 283 fi 
house. 1'2 bath. w/d. d/d. 
hdwd firs. off st 
pkg. $375+. 776-9561 


SOMERVILLE Ammts for 
11/1 - 12/1 $200+ utils. 1st, 
last & sec. Wik to Lechmr 
Statn. 666-3825 eves. 


SOMERVILLE- Share 2BR 
2nd fi apt. $325+ utils. nr 
Red line. nonsmkr. no drugs. 
w/dog. call 666-1386 


SOMERVILLE. shr ig bright 

apt in = hse. Ss7enne 

. Off-st imo. 
etre 


x: 














dnarm. irg avi bdrm. w/d. 
drvwy pkg. Irg yd. nr Dvs T. 
no smk/pets. $325 - low util. 


pis call Leon 617-776-5527 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq 
1M/1F sk resp M/F 30: for 

nice apt no ae 
5 incls all 776-771 





= 





gs Seee--S300 
29-2554 


SOMERVILLE Wint H. 3rd 
nded in 3BR apt nr bus w/ 
2M. Hdwd fis. dw. $315 Avi 
11/1 Jamie/ Peter 776-0727 


SOMERVILLE. Winter Hill. 

Looking for M/F non-smkr to 

shr spcs. 2BR. 2fam hse. 

w/a. Prange $412.50 : utils 
6-1146 


SOUTH BOSTON-M/F 
*rmmte wntd. brght sunn 
apt. 1 bik fr ocean, 3 mi 
dwntwn Bos. easy public 
trans. $250+ 269-2061 


SOUTH END- IM/F to ‘shr 
w/t rpl. pkg space. 
fully furn. $525/mo "Pst 8 last 
mo. 536-3446. Call anytime. 


cOIMEND Bpix Norsk 


M/F to share w/ 2M. 4 rms: 
baths. incl all utils. Avail 
Dec 1st $400/month 1st & 
sec. 424-8777 6PM 


SOUTH END- Rmmat nded 
4 a 360 degree panoramic 
view. Warren ave. 2 bdrm. 
dw. w/d in apt. Firepl. $675 
w/heat. Greg 236-8350 bwtn 
9810 pm. - 


SOUTH END. semi-coop 
5stry twn hse. huge rms. yrd. 
Indry. nr T. we are 3M. 3F. 

-32, quiet. nonsmkrs. 
$345/mo incl utils. 247-3047 


SOUTH END sk GWM 
prof/acad 35-55 to share 
spacious well-maintained 
2BR. All apps. piano. gar- 
den. 487.50+ utils, 1st & 
last. 252-3044, 536-2865 


SOUTH END- Spacious 2BR 
seeking M/F roomate into 
personal Roem $325 - 
utils. 482-7! 


STONEHAM- Nsmk prof F 
to share Irg sunny 2BR apt 
Conv to 93 & 95. $288/mo ht 
& hot wtr inc. 279-4287. 


STONEHAM- SWM 30 look- 
ing for SWF 18+ for 2BR apt 
on T. pool. tennis, jacuzzi. 
parking. $150. 662-2779. 


SWAMPSCOTT, prof F sks 

same, 25+ nsmkr, 2brm, ht. 

hw. elec, Pe incl, steps from 
595-4216. 


WALTHAM- Grad student/ 
mechanic seeks pleasant, 
mature M for quiet, spacious 
apt in renov Vict house near 
Newton/Watertown. ov 
street pkg. rh fl 

Call Mike 894-212: 


WALTHAM, North. ae 
for 2BR condo. A/c, poo 
securit $100/week. Call 
647-1998 ve msg. 
WALTHAM-sk rmmtes for 
2BR apt nr gy off st 
pag. walk to. T, 2 cats, 
$250+, avi 12/20, 894-5713 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly. respons! for By 
clean hse. Porch, 


no smk/pt, pte Saree Bg ce 








= 


























Nxt to 








Eb. Se, an abe 


WATERTOWN/Cambridge 
line. prof M 40s’sks 1 or 2 F 
25+ to shr mod oversized 
2nd fir apt. separate BR & liv 
tm. off-st pkg. all amenities. 
incis patio & gates. 10mins 
to Harvard T. $200 incls 
all utils, 924. 7 


WATERTOWN- F to share 
2BR duplex, w/d. 1% baths. 
ard. residential. off st 

75+ utils, negot 926-3838, 





am hse. drvwy. yrd. 
str. —_—" utils, 


cone frpic. LR. hdwd. 2prchs 


4-5288 Tony. 


Hrvd. 2BR 5rm. off-st pkg. 
course. $385: 
253- 


WATERTOWN-nr River end 
sq. 2F sk F nsmkr for 3BR 
mod apt. off-str pkg. $410 
incl elec. ava 1/1. 923-0712 


WATERTOWN Nr Square. T 
& Pike. Apprx 250 sq ft. can 
be frnshd. Seprt entrnc 
Profs only. $425. 926-8048 


WATERTOWN nr Sq & T. 2 

rms in quiet. nice hse w/ em- 
ployed F. No smk/pets 

Saas 926-8048 Avi now 


WATERTOWN- Nsmkg M/F 
to shr 2BR apt. $325/mo: 

















WATERTOWN: Pair sks 1 (or 
cpl) 30-ish. Irg. cin. pretty 
1st fir apt on wus In. sec dep 
$425+ 923-1658 days 


WATERTOWN. prof M&F sk 
3rd for 2fam hse. 10min bus 


to A gap eH horhd. 


-1410 


WATERTOWN, prof F 25+ to 
shr 2BR spacs 1st fir hse 
Hdwd 7: w/d, bsemnt. 








Orvway. pkg. No smkg/pets 
$400 : util, $26-3776 
WATERTOWN. skg M/F 


22-35 for BR on 3rd fir of 
3BR hse. Shr w/2M age 27. 1 
mile to Sq. off-st pkg avi. nr 
public trans. $325/mo + $300 
sec dep. 923-0663 


WATERTOWN sq. sk M/F 
for 8+ BR. 2&1/2 ba. 3 lev 
hse. Mod ba. eik. d/d. w/d 
prkg. bsmt. yrd. Nr T/pike 
$300-390 inc all 924-5952 


WEST MEDFORD- Great BR 
w/sep study. Sunny. hdwd 
firs. w/d. pkg. quiet nbrhd. 
nr bus. 483-3421. 


WEST ROXBURY, 1F to shr 
beaut mod 2BR apt w/ same 
$430 inci ht/hw. Mona Call 
323-0097. -0707 


WEST ROXBURY 2 GM 
seek 1 GM (strght actg) to 
shate 3BR apt. Parxing 
$300 + utils 323-7698 


WEST ROXBURY. 3F hsmts 
seek 4th. Spacious clean 
apt. on bus line. ao 
yard. w/d. $250- . 327-210 


WEST ROXBURY F seeks 
F/M to shr 2BR apt. Hdwd 
fils. Idry. nr T & bus $350- 
utils. Lve mssg 325-7687 


WEST ROXBURY F seeking 
F rmmte 25-35 to shr beaut- 
iful large apt. $375-. No 
smkng or pets. 325-9813 


WINTER SUBLET 
WATERTOWN Newton 


border. Dec-Feb. 1M/F to 
shr Irg furn 1.5 BR w/ e-i-k, 
stor & pkg $325 923-9632 


























apt to shr bday UA peg incl util 
avail now. smokers OK. 
ocean view near T leave 
mesg at (508) 741-8715 M/F 
pia nate at EES 


WOBURN Nsmk rmte 
needed to shr 3BR w/ 2F. 15 
min to Boston. 5min to 93 & 
128. W/d $290+ 938-6711 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


ARLINGTON, frnshd. $105 & 
up. all utils. Shrd K & B. On T. 
Sec dep. 933-3376 





BELMONT, F shr ba, kitch 
Indry, Nr T. Nonsmkr. $80/ 
wk, 1st wk free. 489-3057 


BROOKLINE. completely 
frnshd rm, all utils, phone. Nr 
T & bus. Residnt! norhd. pkg 
$25. home-cooked meals 
$500. 734-4115 


MEDFORD West, 1 or 2 furn 
rms. Shr kit, ba. Pkg. no 
dogs, prefer no_smkg, 
$325-350. Call 868-7569 or 
483-3417 


SOMERVILLE conv to T. 
$75-95/wk. 2 month min. 
666-4130 John. 


WALTHAM 3rd fl 2 rooms 
$300+ utils. Shr full bath, 
no mre. te en- 
trance 863-22 














" 


ane mA 


hot tub, season. 
wo ee12. boy 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 
KILLINGTON SKI HOUSE. 





wkends. Skip. (h) 
203-229-1471 (w) 
203-523-5231 

Killington, shr irg Sbrm 
condo, 6mi from. slopes. 


$1500/season, 749-621 





VAIL, condo for X-Mas. 
3BR +irg loft, 
outside. el aes 8-day 
min. Hank, 303-762-9790 


SUBLETS 
BEACON HILL 


GM sks 1M/F to shr sunny 
quaint 2BR apt. Hdwd firs. 
VCR. nr T. You get Irg BR, 
Jan-May poss thru summer 
$400 ht/hw incl 720-0355 


BOSTON/ 
BRE KLINE VILLAGE 
Lrg 1¥2BR, nr T. hdwd 
mod katoh: d/d. ‘ht/hw be 
Avi Feb-Sept-. Good for 
couple. No fee. 
$975. 730-9477 


BOSTON Cambridge St. Lge 
Studio apt w/ live-in kitchen. 
Safe area. Avi Dec 15 
$525/mo Call 367-0747 


BOSTON-ige cin sun 1BR 
furn, gr piano. prk view Feb- 
Aug. Indry. elev. 24 hr maint 
$725 262-7947 


BOSTON SOUTH END-irg 
2BR. mod kitch. mod BA. 
well-main buildng. nr T. nr 
. ava 12/1 thru 
+. 266-0813 


BRIGHTON-1 furn BR in Irg 
hse NR BC and Mass Pike. 
Sk M/FJan-May. $300: 
254-8226 


BROOKLINE Fully furn 8 


in Vict 2 


Jan-June only 232-2245 


JAMAICA PLAIN Easy living 
5BR hse w/ frpic. yrd. w/d 
dck, Rng. nr T. Short or long 
term $1250/mo 524-3203 


MEDFORD. nr T & Tufts. 
2BR. kitch. Ivwg rm. yard. 
porchs. ‘aust pt ht. weill- 








maintnd. quiet cpl upstrs. Avi 
1/1/91-8/31/91. Partly 
frnshd. $725/mo. 391-9798 


REAT STUDIO 
SOMERVILLE New beaut 
Studio big windows, skylight. 
friendly live-in landlord. Nice 
nghbhd. on st pkg. Subiet till 
July. $600 w/utils 666-5027 


SOUTH BOSTON. 1tbrm 
split level condo. frpic. 
dw/ds. hdwd firs. w/w. on 
beach. $500/mo av! imm 
2-6mo opt. 625-2531 


COOLIDGE 
BROOKLING Si ot Bret 
St off Harvard St: Nr T 
Stores. restaurants. super- 
markets. Spacious. sunny 
Wall to wall. dw/d. mod 





kit/bath. Indry in bidng. Great 
for couples! $770 includes 
Parking! Call * 


277-4098 








STENT LOT LT TL 
WOMEN 
SEEKING 

MEN 





Attractive. creative. 


ies. theater, good 
Seeks: 
adventuresome. 


honest, 
pro- 





tured “educated ge: 
man. @® 8329 (exp 12/4) 


Attractive SWF. new to Bos- 
ton. seeking SWM 25-30 for 
—~ and friendship 





Attractive. warm. caring 
SJW research psychologist. 
interested in hiking. personal 
growth. and progressive 
politics. Seeks M. 30's-40's 
for committed relationship 
PO Box 290 Cambridge 
02140. @® 8254 (exp 12/5) 


Beautiful SJF. 29. seeks 
handsome caring pro- 
fessional SJM. 27-35. rela- 


tionship @®% 8353 (exp 12/5) 


Beautiful sophisticated 
athletic Asian F MD. 35 
seeks affluent. pal 
telligent gentleman 8416 
(exp 2/5/91) 


CHILI PEPPERS! 
SWF 36. workaholic. varied 
interests (Movies. 
food. politics. sports. arts.) 
Seeks SWM 29: for friend- 
ship. maybe relationship 
holiday cheer! @® 3089 (exp 
12/5) 


Classy blonde seeks M for 
frienship and love. Sincere 
replies only. @® 8346 (exp 
12/5) 


Earthy ingenue woman 
dreams of the wise old ways 
Seeks old-fashioned secure 
man. upper 20's to 30's for 
kids/ country-home. And 
your dream? 6679 


Exceptionally warm. open. 
empathic. centered. beaut- 
iful. vivid. large woman, 42. 
5 5°. educator. classical mu- 
sician. seeks strong. gentle 
life-partner/soulmate. 30's- 
40's. Box . Concord MA 
01742 P8298 (exp 1/2/91) 


FIESTY AND FUN 
Lovely in every way--funny. 
affectionate. loves people. 
Fortyish. Activist. ex-beauty 
queen. Seeking interesting. 
tolerant. well-adjusted man 
for movies. hikes and even- 
ings at home @® 3268 (exp 
12/12) 














TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 





Goodlooking fit liberal SJF 
seeks SM rocker. over 28. 
58”. @® 3255 (exp 12/12) 


Hippy at heart DW 53 cooks 
humorous quiche eater 
3261 (exp 12/12) 


Intelligent, handsome. 
passionate, principaled man 
sought by pretty wonderful 
person. 3257 (exp 12/12) 


WARM THE WINTER 
Kindle a romance to warm 
the winter. DWF, 37, (tall. at- 
tractive. imaginative, engag- 
ing, professional) simply 
seeking tall, warm, astute 
and perceptive partner (35+) 
for: shared fireplace tending, 
plotting escapes from win- 
ter’s chill illuminating every- 
day pleasures, forging a life- 
long love. @® 3230 (Note: 
Appeared in 11/2 issue with 
incorrect Personal Call 
number. Please respond 
again.Kexp 12/26) 











a 


Specially selected by The 
as “Personal Ca 


PERSONAL CALL® AD OF iHE Ween 


hoenix for creativity and originality of ad and Personal Call 
Ad of the Week" will be awa 


FOR AMANDAS ONLY 
You’re attractive, wonderful, 30-35 and named Amanda. Destiny has brought us together. 
Please call! (Amelias watch this space next week.) 3246 (12/19) 

















an extra free week's runin 










To respond to this or any other Personal Ad with a @ dial 


1-976-33606 


from a touch-tone phone (95¢ a minute) 


Mature black female. 50 
years old. busy schedule. 
seeks non-smoki non- 


47-60 for friendship. @ 8347 
(exp 12/5) 


ave OP pears en- 





moves os seeks -SWM. 35530 


Similar interests 
e371 (exp 12/26) 
My social life wquid make - 
~ jealous. and | have 
x Personal Cali to 
thank for it. 


en 
Never a dull moment with 
this great lady who loves 
adventure. SWF 30 seeks 
similar SWM 27-34 pro- 
fessional. fit. ajtractive. 
honest. open. Loves travel. 
Great Woods and skiing. 
! $095 (exp 12/5) 


NON-SMOKER 
NH SW . 56". not trim. 
but intelligent. quiet but 
somewhat adventurous. 


_ likes horses and dogs but 
* desires human male compa- 


nicnship. No touch-tone 
phone up here. piease write ' 
6673 


One SWM 35-45. non- 
smoker. successful. kind 
generous for friendship lead- 
ing to marriage/possibie 
family. This SWF 37. classy 
cute. fiesty always gets what 
she wants. @® 2154 Prov 





POSSIBILITIES 
SF seeks professional 
oo Oretre UD me ed 


friend/relationship. sharing 
enersy weekends outdoors. 
openness. personal/spiritual 
growth. new thinking. global 
interests. music. fun', Box 
2250 Duxbury MA 02331. #@® 
3068 (exp 12/5) 


Post midlife crisis. x-New 
York DJF seeks warm 
educated DM 50+ with heart 
and humor @® 8368 (exp 
12/12) 


Pulchritudinous chanteuse 
29. quests nonsmoking. 
handsome. hipster for rhap- 
sodic repartee. @P 8419 (exp 
12/19) 


QUINTESSENTIAL 
Companion SWF. 40. attract- 
ive. doctorate seeks in- 
telligent compassionate se- 
cure man for theater. hiking. 
laughter. sharing. Box 
62 Newton MA 02162 
WW 8424 (exp 12/19) 


RENAISSANCE 
woman seeks partner. You 
are 35-55. tall. fit. attractive. 
therapized, liberal, feminist. 
secure. solvent. ready for 
passionate partnership. an 
artist. doctor, teacher. 
veterinarian. architect. | am 
yes r mate! Box 126. Newton 

195 @® 3276 (exp 12/12) 


SBF, 22. plump seeks SM 
for music we. star gazing. 





@ 8429 (exp 1/2/91) 
SBF, 37, attractive, in- 
telligent, honest, seeks 


similar commitment-oriented 
SBM. @@ 8117 (exp 12/19) 





resposible by day. zany by 
night. loves films, hanging 
out. laughter, theatre; seeks 
S/DJM, professional. 38+. 
sense of humor, politically 
liberal. compassionate, for 
friendship and fun. @® 3285 
(exp 12/19) 


SJF, attractive. healthy. 
seeks SJM 29+ handsome. 
upbeat. No nerds. #® 3263 
(exp 12/12) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 


Southern gentleman, tail, fit. 
intelligent, kind, stable. 
progressive minded for 
similar DWF, 36, tall, pretty, 
slender, considers leaving 
Northeast. 3300 (exp 
12/19) 





“<3 


SWF. te years. K 10". 


145ibs. prole essional. fun. 
entrepeneurial spirit. Enjoy 
dancing. Gowling. clubs, 
prefer cafes to bars. Metro- 
west seeks professionally 
ambitious man. Christian 
risk taker. interested in 

first; martial arts/ 





“Huge pertontibace cars a 
plus. Photo appreciated. |: 


Spirited. gentile. imaginative. 
lovely F 40. nurse. si 
photographer. vegetarian. 
natutg@lover, political 
progragsive. seeks ki 
humorous. wonderful man. 
@ 3281 (exp 1/2/91) 


Striking brunette. er. 
spiritual. physically fit. age- 
less beauty. 48. seeks class 
act combining boundiess 
energy. sensitivity. style and 
passion. PO Box 42. Man- 
chester MA 01944 


SWF, 25. attractive, humor- 
ous & loving. singer/actress. 
seeks responsible man w/ 
similar interests for wonder- 
ful times. companionship: 
dancing. singing. music. 
theater. musicals. sailing. 
the MFA & kids. Seeking 
soulmate 25-45. and lots of 
laughs. #® 3299 {exp 12/19) 


SWF. 32. professional. 
creative. gregarious 
Particular, but not a prin- 
cess. #® 3290 (exp 12/19) 


SWF 38. dumb bimbo, ugly 
as sin. looking for a one 
night stand to bum out with. 
If you are looking for the op- 
posite of above. please call. 
W@ = 3288 (exp 12/19) 


SWF 38, petite. attractive. 
talented. energetic. success- 
ful professional. very adven- 
turous. looking for a lasting 
relationship that starts with a 
great courtship. SP | 3289 
(exp 12/19) 


SWF 40's (looks 30's) with 
herpes. cute. perky. fun. 
witty. lover of all yore of 
performances. former 
ge al now actress. seek- 

divorced/single highly in- 
te elligent. calm. articulate 
non-smoking WM _ approx- 
imately 40- mature in 
mind and heart. who's 
interests include some of my 
own eg music(classical. jazz. 
cabaret), theater. dogs 
travel. fitness, and food. C/O 
Box 397. Newton Ctr. 02159 


SWF professional, attract- 

ive. slim. nonconformist. 

seeking SBM. handsome. 

smoke free. intelligent. likes 

as adventure. 35-45. 
f 35 (exp 12/5) 


SWF young 40, botanist. in- 
telligent. romantic. sensitive. 
energetic, 56" looking for 
soul-mate. @® 3264 (exp 
12/12) 





WARM ROMANTIC 
interesting DWF 39 lively 
professional. seeks similiar 
man for dining. dancing. 
conversation. friendship. ro- 
mance. Night owls and free 
— sought. @ 8366 (exp 
12/12) 


WF. 42, seeks kindred male 
spirit for mutual life 
enhancement. #® 8355 (exp 
12/12) 


Writer, musician: collaborate 
on performance pieces with 
pretty poet. 50's. @ 8363 
(exp 12/12) 








WM _ psychologis 
tall. athletic. fit, very attract- 
ive. ivy educated PhD, finan- 
cially secure, with eclectic 
tastes. Emotionally stable. 
sensitive, and supportive. 
Seeking bright, independent. 
verbal, attractive woman be- 
tween 22-40. @® 5100 (exp 
12/04) 


36. artistic, human services, 
poet. guitarist. spiritual, 
seeks progressive woman. 
W 3250 (exp 12/12) 


36, tall, blond, athletic, en- 
gaging MAN, seeks adven- 
turous, attractive WOMAN 
W 8418 (exp 12/19) 


38 single, looking to mingle 
with openminded rela- 
tionship-minded female. @® 
8410 (exp 12/12) 


s|o 
= 
m 
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= 

ad 





If you would like to browse tind Call® ads by cetegory, press #3. 
Before you call, please check expiration date shown at the end of each ad. 
(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a minute) 





7 
SUP IN ORD teacher 


Soenvto-oiih midwesterner 
seeks smart kind. sensual 
non-yuppie woman who 
likes Levis, dogs, motown, 
meatloaf (singer) @® 3232 
= 12/5) 


SWM, 27, rae 


Conbterane: eiriney Hag 


BS tex 12 — 


Accessible, bookish. 
lissome M. 
conventional. aon: 
homophobic feminist, 

for equal affections. @% 3296 
(exp 1/2/91) 





A DRIFTING HEART 
yet warm and caring. will be 
lent or donated to an affec- 
tionate brunette. who's will- 


conventional European 
SWM. 33. who's in quest of a 
possibly life- soul-mate. 
Call or write. POB 398. Cam- 
bridge MA 02142 @® 5091 
(exp 12/12) 


SS 
Animal lover. outdoors per- 
son. SWM 46. tall, athletic. 


loves kids & seeks compa- 
nionship. good conversa- 
tion. laughter & intimacy. 
3282 (exp 1/23) 


Athietic WM would like to 
meet a large muscular 
woman. @® 8333 (exp 12/12) 








S/OWF 35-45. ‘= 5122 (exp 
12/19) 


Attractive athletic adorable 


good-hearted gal @® 8420 
(exp 12/19) 


Attractive. bright. very com- 
municative. diverse SWM. 
53. formerly Manhattan. 
seeks similar F. Youngish 
children a plus @® 8356 (exp 
12/12) 


Attractive SWM 35 seeking 
black female for possible re- 
lationship ' : 6657 


Attractive. SWM. 38. tall. 








for relationship. @@® 8340 
(exp 12/5) 


Attractive. unemployed 
male. 45. to meet attractive 
lady. Open-minded. #® 8338 
(exp 11/28) 


Attractive WM 40 seeks 
femate friend: POB 1822. 
GMF Boston MA 02205 


Average SWM 31 seeks av- 
erage female for winter ro- 
mance. #® 3216 (exp 12/5) 


BAH! HUMBUG! 
/The holidays are close. by 
golly. /Folks working hard at 
being fly. ./Plastic trees and 
bad /Drunks and car 
wrecks on New Year's 
Eve./As stiliness coats the 
world ‘round./Let’s crank 
the tunes. explore the 
sound./What better gift for 
ner times?/Than a friend 

a friend who rhymes. 
(SWM 30 tall. dark. thin. 














youthful, professional. 
creative. offbeat quests 
sleek. Pde aes Avi 
voareory t. 

dent SF 24 30) 9057 fen om 
12/12) 


——_— 
Black Fla prisoner. 36. 170 
ibs muscle, crazy about chil- 
dren enjoy doing things with 
them. intelligent. indepen- 


tal contact/mind boggling 
enga its. seek person 
looking for in-depth ex- 
perience toward 2-way com- 
mitment. EPITATH I've 
never met my fair lady Who 
would love into my soul; And 
understand. that love itself 
Has ever been my goal-But 
I've not despaired Of finding 
my lifelong mate; Tho | am 
bound in sorrow now, The 
time is not too late ( 6666 





BLACK LADY 
D/WM 44 handsome 5'9" 
170 looking for intelligent at- 
tractive black lady 30-44 @ 
5090 (exp 12/12) 


BLUE EYED... 
..Woody Alien, 25, seeks 
long haired Annie Hall under 
30. Warm, friendly. lead 
quiet life. Looking for sen- 
sual SF nonsmoker #® 3267 
(exp 12/12) 








greeting. 
he P, 






-blues with. a 






. Ads selected 
enix. 



















63°. "bls, SOM ST. nice 


smile warm down to earth 
well mannered physically ap- 
pealing stable educated 
Spiritual nice sense of 
humor, law enforcement 
professional multi-interests. 
but enjoy movies dining 
quiet times music 


we World events ‘dancing | the 


Cheerful. trim. honest. nutur- 
ing. professional. 30. seeks 
nonsmoking. attractive. 
wisely-sensible woman. De- 
sire family eventually; friend- 
ship now: biking. discussing 
ideas. cooking chocolate. 
es museums, hiking. ' 


Clifford C. Clavin's cousin 
Conrad seeks mature. ro- 
mantic. single. petite young 
woman to share Nite’ 
passions: and then 
some...Cheers.. @@® 2155 
Prov area 


COMPANIONSHIP 
Handsome SWM 31 59 165 
Blue eyes/black hair. seeks 
SF to chase away winter 
/race unim- 
portant #@ 1 (exp 12/19) 


Compassionate. pro- 
fessional JM 34 seeks 
pretty... gentile. under- 
Standing. spiritual lady. @ 
8334 (exp 12/5) 





cc RT PIANIST 
Seeking female 25-40 to re- 
place stolen sparkle from his 
eyes and relight fire in his 
heart. waiting with patience 
@® 3234 (exp 12/5) 


CONUNDRUM 

Anyone still willing to have a 
family with someone 46? I'm 
divorced. romantic. well- 
educated. slim. professional. 
with good genes. Seeking 
someone who's aig 3 
smart and likes theatre. 
3072 (exp 12/12) 
Creative SWM 22 seeks 
short woman named after a 
weekday. @@ 3251 (exp 
12/12) 








ROMANTIC DANCER 
Handsome, cultivated ballet 
dancer 30. seeking romance 
with imaginative woman 
20-40. Back bay annex PO 
Box 428. Boston MA 02117 


SIGNER 

Creative’ professional 42 
5'7" 140 blue/brown. fit. 
honest. responsible. many 
interests including art. 
chess. golf and hopefully 
you. Seeking an attractive. 
petite. intelligent companion 
30-40 for tasting rela- 
tionship. @ 3266 (exp 
12/12) 








Paphian man seeks female 
partner to explore the joys of 
a non-possessive. 
libertarian lifestyle. POB 
1707. Lawrence. MA 01842 
WW 3233 (exp 12/12) 


DWM 27 lonely and bored 
seeks woman 35+ for fun 
times and TLC. @® 2182 (exp 
12/12) 


ECLECTIC READER 
Engineer 60 slim 5'11° 
dancer tennis player seeks 
nonsmoker to dine dance 
talk love. 7) 6684 


ERGONOMIC SWM! 
Handsome, passionate, 36, 
seeks beautiful wife. Box 
154 Lincoin 01773. @® 8417 
(exp 1/2) 


Extremely understanding, 

caring. handsome BM seeks 
emotionally troubled 
woman. #® 8339 (exp 12/5) 


TECHNICAL VIRGO 
Down-to-earth WM 39. suc- 
cessful. uncreative writer 
seeks attractive, fit, ir- 
reverent F 30-35 for ethnic 
53. cross-country dining. 

3246 (exp 12/19) 


Handsome. 34 professional, 
with intetlectual curiosity. 
athletic. irreverent sense of 
humor. seeks SWF, slim, 
natural beauty with bright, 
uncorrupted mind, 26-35. 
Must be committment-or- 








-iented. POB 367 Needham 


Hgts. @® 3069 (exp 12/5) 





ee 
Handsome bachelor scholar 
seeks attractive 20-40. Box 


2029. 02238 @ 
$229,exp 12) 


Handsome, boyish SM, 
rock. wae ‘tie health. Seeks 

















and possible serious rela- 
tionship @® 3252 (exp 12/12) 


HIGH ROMANCE _ 
New Hampshire Man, 40's, 
5'9", trim, healthy, intelligent, 
interesting, fun, unconven- 
tional, computer pro- 
fessional, weekend pilot. 
lives in mountain top hide- 
away. Seeking intelligent. 
youngish, slender female 
companion for romancing 
the winter away, good con- 
versation, laug ter. silly or 
serious adventures, and 
much. much more. POB 
3110 Manchester NH 03105 
@ 8423 (exp 12/19) 


Humorous overweight SWM 
seeks D/SWF 24-40, friend- 
ship and ssible rela- 
tionship. 8415 (exp 
12/19) 


If it wasn't for Personal a 
1 would be owe, sore. 
Thank you Boston nix. 
Intelligent educated SWM 
36. Conservative. com- 
municative. fit with sense of 
humor seeks a woman who 
is a gOod person, fit and 


intelligent to the point of 
eccentricity. @® 3254 (exp 





(exp 12/12) 


re 
Ph mah Je ai ony a 


alternative bands and life- 


(exp 12/5) 


YD DOBBLER 
. 24. long hair. looking 
for thoughtful. mis- 
understood woman to lavish 
with attention. Let's take 
long. aimless walks in poten- 
tially dangerous or boring 





parts of town. 
2 8430 (exp 12/19) 
L ING FOR ME? 
SWM 28. goodlooking pro- 


fessional energetic. sincere. 
romantic. fun: seeking SWF 
23-28. attractive. slim. pro- 
fessional who is sensitive. 
romantic outgoing #® 3235 
(exp 12/5) 


LOT TO OFFER 
SJM. musician-attorney. 
sensitive. cultured pian- 
ist/organist. loves Bach 
Chopin. francophile. seeks 
F. 25-35 for lifetime committ- 
ment. including raising chil- 
dren with the right person 
@ 3067 (exp 12/5) 


Mature. Responsible. In- 
telligent. SWM 45 seeks new 
relationship with S/DWF. 
19-25 @® 8352 (exp 12/12) 


MEN RARELY MAKE 
passes at lasses who wear 
lasses? I'd love to be your 
riend' ('m 27. SWM. POB 
1473. Hampton. NH 03842 


MITOCONDRIA 
Keeps us going. Intelligent. 
handsome artist. SWM. 28 
150ibs 6 needs tiny. 
jorgeous. brilliant. SWF 
0-30 for sharing. sailing. 
Vermont. laughing till it 
hurts. @® 3244 (exp 12/5) 


NEED ASIANLADY 
SWM. 36. marriage-minded. 
faithful. kind. home- -body. 
non-smoker/drinker. 5°9° 
145. good-looking. Wants to 
meet single or divorced 
Asian lady 25-40 years 
nonsmoker within 100 miles 
of Boston. Have car can 
travel. Box 310. Astor Sta- 
tion. Boston 02123 #8309 
(exp 12/12) 


NEW TO AREA 
2\very energetic. handsome. 
professional. athletic. ro- 
mantically inclined SWMs 
27-28 seeking the same in 2 
SWFs for fun. travel. skiing. 
adventure. the beach. ro- 
mance and friendship. No 
smokers. @ ‘) 5096 (exp 
12/5) 


Nice looking single South 
American male. 26. 5'6". 140 
Ibs. college educated. Enjoy 
movies. dancing. comedy 
clubs. art, keeping in shape. 
Seeking slim, attractive SWF 
21-27 sensitive. loving. fun. 
@ 8411 (exp 12/19) 


North African, 28. seeks 
mature black woman for 
serious relationship. POB 
6026 Boston MA 02114 @ 
8427 (exp 12/19) 


OCEAN ADVENTURE 
Winter's here, I'm not sailing 
but. I'm still looking for my 
first mate to enjoy travel and 
theatre and to think about 
spring. DJM, 40. 56" 
bearded non-smoker POB 
3006 Beverly 01915 @@® 5088 
(exp 12/12) 


OLDER WOMAN 
Asian, tall, professional SM 
28 seeks SW 30's-40's, nice 
personality @® 3277 (exp 
12/12) 


ORIENTAL BEAUTY 
SWM 32 5'8" BG attract- 
ive non-smoking pro- 
fessional honest passionate 
caring family-minded POB 
1239 MA 02134 with photo. 
@ 3221 (exp 12/5) 


PASSIONATE 
Ray Parker, Jr look-a-like is 
dedicated, sensitive, caring, 
tall. gentleman of color look- 
ing for the lady of my 
dreams. SWF or SBF who is 
slim, health conscious. 
OC 3298 (exp 12/26) 
































Passionate, playful, person- 
able. politicized, pagan, 40, 
seeks wild, wonderful 
woman. @® 8349 (exp 12/19) 


Poet, lecturer. 510". 160Ibs, 
presentable, from indian 


hearted exquisite lady POB 
390933 Cambridge: 
@ 8369 


_ 02139 











A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Radical, whimsical, magical, 
hysterical, lyrical. cynical. 
mystical, quizical. unequivo- 
= saree seg @ 8299 (exp 
12/5) 





RENSHENG ZUINAN 
Unreformed idealist, uncom- 
promised intellectual, fanatic 
musician. 30. seeks the in- 
tensity of Eraserhead--but 
ef in-laws. @® 3228 (exp 
12/5) 


Pi pe it looking for F 
A, el PO Box 121 
Bed ord MA 01730 


Rock musician 27 SWM 55" 
seeks petite. healthy. attract- 
ive. chick. “Let's make mu- 

ther."’ @® 3901 (exp 
ise 


SBM 26 outgoing, goodilok- 
ing. shape. very funny 
but also loving. Professional 
on the fast rack seeks SBF 
, or some d F who 
ikes ges ul sports. 
good faod. pf 9 ma ag 

a 


some follow- seeks 
spirited. affectionate. 
cerebral. ‘ ic, 


passionate woman of color. 
WP 3241 (exp 12/5) 


SBM. college educated 


leman is seeki: a 
Soon lady for trendship 


and dating. Color/race unim- 
portant 2156 (exp 12/4) 
Prov area. ‘ 


Handsome SBM interested 
in meeting SWF for friend- 


ship & romance. @® © 8258 
(exp 12/12) 
Search for brown eyed 


prportioned beauty. Hip art- 
ist 30's seeks F into nature. 
self. 3rd world to share R.1. 
artist farm. Vegetarian 
Navaho: : | @® 328 

(exp 12/19) 


SICK OF GAMES? 
We've got that in common! 
SJM 29. spontaneous. 
athletic. honest. expressive 
seeks SJF. for romantic 
evenings and'then some. 
8422 (exp 12/19) 


SJM 28. outgoing. seeks 
energetic F for romance. @ 


8362 (12/5) 


SJM seeks SF for happi- 
ness. love. marriage. family. 
and cheesecake. @® 5092 
(exp 1/30) 


Soft music, candlelight good 
company WM. . seeks 
personable woman. #® 3253 
(exp 12/12) 


MEETING 
SOMEONE NEW 
IS NOW EASIER! 





And you'll instantly be 
able to browse through 
Personal Call® ads by 
category, making it easier 
and faster to meet 
someone who shares 
your interests. 


Now More Convenient 
Than Ever. 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 ¢ $1 ore? 





“share literature/Rock & Roll 
art: mu: 
_fiten cuisine, wilder- 





NOVEMBER 40, 1990 
Sr AaMteave numerous. 


down to earth, spontaneous, 
athletic, honest, expressive 
SJF for romantic evenings in 
front of the fire. @® 8365 (exp 





12/12) eT ae 
= Pe - 9% oh. sles os 
and 2ipdet Aaa G 

12/12 a% 


one 6m 5 A 
sensitive, ineatthy, iguceied. 
generally quiet non-smoker 
seeks companitiess. 
serious relationship @® 3225 

(exp 12/19) 


iseting ‘rete’ Aacse agi 
lasting re ate ions! 
1403. MM op 
3269. ee 12/12). 


ee ae a 
SWM 25 attractive, diverse, 
sincere, music, looki +o 
SF color unimportant 


(exp 12/19) 


a 
SWM 25, Passion for ‘sad 
songs’’. Tennessee 
Williams, wintery, meian- 
choly sunsets. @® 3219 (exp 
12/18) 


SWM, 26, 5'9", blond/biue, 
attractive, fun. caring. skiing, 
movies. FNX, trips. tye 
SWF. 21+ cg Ayn stable. no! 
too quiet, me yout 
like me. @ 8370 \ (exp 1 


SWM 26, 6’. slim, attractive. 
fun- nace: grad-student 
seeki sweet, petite 
female ie 22- 28.0 1749 


SWM 29, professional, seek- 
ing sharp SWF with passion 
for adventure/architecture. 
@ 6357 (exp 12/5) 


SWM, 29, professional. 














8407 (exp 12/12) 


SWM 31. 6’, 165 Ibs. attract- 
ive. great shape. likes mov- 
ies. restaurants. music. - 
books. and meeting people. 
Call if you like to talk and 
have fun. @® 3955 (exp 12/5) 


SWM. 35, 62°. 200Ibs. 
brown/green. professional. 
cranky and cheap. Seeking 
SWF 25-35. improve my dis- 
position! change my diet!! 
Throw away my out-of-date 
clothes!!! | need a good 
woman to love and marry. 
6665 


SWM. 35. independent. 
warm. travel. open-minded. 
short. alternative. happy 
WZBC. curious seeking 
SWF. Interested? ") 6669 


SWM.35 non-dogmatic 
loves photography. ethnic 
music. food. culture, Euro- 
pean traveling. Seeking 
positive. aware alternative/ 
a peme woman 

(exp 12/12) 


SWM. 36. Doctor. attractive. 
desires to meet SWF attract- 
ive 20-40 into tennis. skiing 
must be healthy and genu- 
ine. -. #® 5099 (exp 12/5) 


SWM 27 56" seeks SWF for 
possible relationship. @ 
5121 (exp 12/19) 








roo? 


» theatre, 


-NOVEMBER 30, 1990 


nonsmoking teacher 
seeks affectionate, slender, 
attractive SWF. | like chil- 
dren, dogs, dirt roads, 
verbal and 


SWM, 40, ready to leave the 


city seeks count 
@ 3286 (exp 12/19) 


ooo -----——  eeee—— 
SWM 40 seeks female part- 
ner for work and romance. 
Let's make a lot of money, 
get a nice house and 


woman 


* many interesting things. I'm 


5'9 160, athletic, creative 
and romantic. Seek slim, un- 
usual, intelligent woman 
20s-32. 0 


SWM intelligent, honest, and 
sincere ntieman. Seeks 
sweet pare SWF.C2 @® 5104 
(exp 12/5) 


SWM, MD, metaphysics 
= seeking ge East 
uropean ancestry, Let's get 
tear ® 3239 (exp 
12/5) 


SWM,. outgoing. 
progressive. outdoors, 
seeks DF, 30+ com- 
municative, spirited, non- 
yuppie. egalitarian @® 3265 
(exp 12/12) 


a 
SWM size 40 long, lawyer. 
athletic. handsome, literate. 
progressive, seeks un- 
usually attractive woman 
who is artistic. athletic, cul- 
tured. passionate. signtly 
sand and humorous. 3 
(exp 12/18) 


SWM software pro- 
fessional/day care worker. 
liberal values. 29 seeks SF 
25-32 for dating and 
possible relationship. @ 
8425 (exp 12/19) 


Talented computer 
animator, 35. smart. funny 
and a little off-beat. Lives 
with a lot of books and no tv. 
Would like to meet short 
funny woman to make life 
complete?! 7 1746 


Very shy SWM 33 5’8” 170 
lbs would like to meet some- 
one for romantic quiet times. 
W 8341 (exp 12/5) 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 
Entrepreneur. handsome 
SWM. dark hair. blue eyes. 
well built seeks beautiful in- 
telligent. enjoyable tady 
22-34. under 5'6" who en- 
joys positive, exciting. fun- 
filled relationship, Caribbean 
vacations and the best 
things in life. Please send 


Ww. $2U 
swe fee EVE sim blue 
eyes, seeks warm, 
nonsmoking SF, less than 
30. no less than wonderful, 
to see what can happen. #@ 
8328 (exp 12/5) 


Warm, world 
seeks Asian, 


man, 28, 
‘uropean, or 


French female. @® 8344 (exp. 
«5 \thar 


12/05) us 


minded @® 3270 (exp 12/12) 


White male rugged hand- 
some. Milford area @® 3272 


ee eee 
Who sayS.men can't com- 
municate? Exceptional man, 
33. looking for an ally, friend, 

oO 51 (exp 


WM 28 very attractive 
blonde successful. Nashua 
Lowell area seek 21-29 at- 
tractive ey into long-term or 
forever. MP 3240 (exp 12/5) 


FIT FUN FATHER 
WM 44, si parent. pro- 
fessional, loves nature. 
sports. romance. Seeks 
cute. athletic. single woman 
22-36 to share life. Letter to 
PO 553 Dedham MA 
@ 3083 (exp 12/5) 


RUBENE 
Woman sought by serious 
DJM (42) to make me laugh. 
Lets enjoy life and build a 
long term relationship. Call 
or write Box 232 Newton 
02159 @®F 3065 (exp 12/5) 


Let's dance our butts off. 
Art. intelli . SWM 28. 6° 
155 lbs. @P 8343 (exp 12/19) 


ee eaEEnEnEnn EE IERRRERERREERRERRREEDET 
Yuppie? No (yuk) caring? 
Yes. Fit? Very. Looks? Un: 
conceited. Happy? Yes. 
Interests? Varied... Missing? 
You! Pretty. fit. WF to care. 
WM. 35: Box 6183 Fall 
River MA 02724 


MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 

Athletic. goodlooking col- 


lege student s it by pro- 
fessional WM for “ 
travel etc. Let's talk 
8412 (exp 12/19) 


Attractive. honest. shy WM 
43. Seeking older WM for 
friendship. romance. ? more. 
Enjoys movies. travel. 


. 19-24 for. 
. tionship/friendship | 1 6685 


Attractive M- 43 seeks 
mature M for relationship. 
@ 3262 (exp 12/5) 


SS 
Attractive WM 27 biond/biue 
5'11". sincere affectionate 
professional drummer en- 


joys Ney Be concerts, _ 


' Cute, fun GWM 24 6'2"' 155 


affectionate 
boyfriend. Ice cream, 
alternative ‘music, sur- 
realism. @® 8361 (12/12) 


Gentleman sixty seeks 
friendship with younger 18+ 
‘straight’ aemed 
Peabody area. () 6663 


GWM 36, 5'8". 
155. brown, 
joodlooking 
for Triendship, dinner, mov- 
ies and maybe more. POB 
2035 Framingham MA 
01701. @® 3297 (exp 12/19) 


Goodlooking, muscular, 
“straight” WM 26 5'7". jock 
seeks similar good oe 
WM for good times. [) 39: 


seeks 


GWM, 19, nice “straight” 
young looking. seekin 
same. @® ©) 3273 (exp 12/1 


GWM 20 155 5'10 
Brown/hazel . nice mega 
Straight acting student wi 

many interest--seeks attract- 
ive sincere intelligent hones: 
easy going extrovert 19-23. 
Please send photo. F) 6680 


GWM 20 Brown/Hazel 5°10 
155 student. nice-looking. 
straight acting. many 
interests seeks attractive 
sincere rela- 


GWM 20 looking for other 
GWM ‘for time: 


"8015 (exp 12/12) 


GWM. 20. seeks GWM for 
“ya times @# 8360 (exp 
/12) 


GWM, 25, 6’. 180 avg build. 
br/gr. Enjoys skiing. tennis. 
racquetball. Interesting. 
humorous. sincere. attract- 
ive. Seeks. same for friend- 
ship/relationship. 20-27 
Boston Area. @® 8414 (exp 


GWM 26 6'2"' 195ibs 
humorous, en- 


joy sports, rock, going out, 
whet ng acting, straight 
friends, new to lifestyle. 
sea te eae 
wants to explore 

Bostons. 1 = 3238 (exp 


same. 18-24 for friendship. <"“GWM, 27, 5'10".."’stra’ 
@ 3177 (exp 12/19) i 


good looking geeks GWM 
8-34. @® 8367 (exp 12/12) 
Pah Actes hem stent vol tr i 
GWM 27, 6'1", 175, br/br 


. sane , 
. East Hampstead NH 


GWM 28 5'9” 168 
brown/hazel, professional, 
Straight-acting. athletic, 
educated. sincere. 

same 25-36 Boston, North 
shore. @@® 3274 (exp 12/12) 


GWM 29 5°8" 145 
black/hazel many interests, 
seeks friend possible rela- 
i i @ 3260 (exp 


GWM 30 6'2” 170 Ibs straight 
acting. good looking. seeks 


totally gay inion for re- 
wooraher Oo 6674 


GWM _ 32 tall, handsome 
(honest!!). blond hair, biue 
eyes. athletic, intelligent. 
stable. seeks monogamous. 
colorful relationship with 
similar_man of substance 
25-35 @® 8426 (exp 12/19) 


—_—_—_—_—_————————— 
GWM 33 5°10" 170!bs non- 
smoker. professional 
athletic. régular guy seeks 
same 25-35 for friend 

paren, 3282 (ext 


headgames, barflies. 
2179 (exp 12/5) 


GWM 35 5 175 Ibs 
black/green shy seeks GWM 
for friendship possible rela- 
tionship. South Shore area. 
Please write, thank you. 

*~ 6683 


GWM. 35, masculine. sin- 
cere seeks aye aw brother 
for meaningful friendship & 
3256 (exp 12/12) 


GWM. 38. goodiooking. 5'7"" 
160 wants friendship 18-27. 
PO B 251 Kittery. Maine 
03904 


10 
‘oston 02106, @® 8154 (exp 
12/19) 


“‘companio 
lationship. 


GWM 41511" 170, healthy, 
professional non-smoker 
with nutrition & holistic con- 


nt, well: 
eong "and 


ship. possible re- 
Box 1453 Provincetown MA 
02657 @® 8330 (exp 12/12) 


GWM 48 good sh : 
@ 3248 (exp 12/15). 


GWM 49, 58", 150, seeks 


tM, 18+, for friend- 
ookline HF 8421 (exp 


GWM 5'10'", 170. mod- 
erately intelligent. interest- 
ing. humorous; thirty some- 
thing. Seeks attractive guy to 
38. boy next door to go 
places & do things. Likes 
music (Sinead, Don Henley, 
Classical) nights out. walks, 
theatre. travel, architecture, 
antiques. quiet evenings. 

* 2175 (on 


cuddling. 
12/12) 

GWM, looking 25. 
cute. 5h tad, brown/blue, 
“fun, honest. caring. 
nonsmoker. POB_ 1285 
Haverhill MA 01831 @® 3304 
(1/2/91) 

Let's get together for winter. 
aaa 15-65" @ 8358 (exp 

/5) 


Lone’ ... GWM 61" 
170. king similiar sincere 

physically-fit, masculine 
friend 20-35. Want to talk? 
(E. Greenwich Ri area.) @ 
2184 (exp 12/12) 


Mature GWM seeks younger 
25-35 for friendship etc. 
5103 (exp 12/12) 


NASHUA 
GWM. looking seeks 
attractive male into sports 
and good times and long- 
term relationship. Please re- 
spond POB 4083 Peabody 
MA 01961 @@® 3302 (exp 
142/91) 


wo SOREN SS Sieignt 


godd ooking fikes: art. out- 
doors. WFNX. weekend 
drives. movies. travel. 
Seeks: ‘straight’. non- 
smoking guy with great 
sense of humor. @® 3243 
(exp 12/12) 


SOUTH SHORE 
Masculine GWM, 31. sin- 
cere. intelligent. regular guy. 
seeks friendship with same. 
not a sex ad. Bx 289 Accord 


SUPERSTAR WTD 


for starring role in my life. 


After some bad casting now 
looking for ! You are 
20-28 (students great). 

a + but not a must! 
rm goodiooking, WM in 

ainment field. 34, 6°. 
170. We both fove films, 
sports. theatre. travel & quiet 
romantic times. @® 3071 


40. @® 3294 (exp 12/19) 


Tall. professional, GWM, 36. 
healthy. handsome. finan- 
cially and emotionally stable. 
enjoys films. theatre, music, 
and outdoors. seeks equal. 
Reply box ©: 6700 


Well built mid-forties GWM. 
attractive. educated. 
athletic. 5'9'. 160 Ibs. seeks 
handsome ‘straight’ man 
25-38. @® 3227 (exp 12/5) 


WM, 27. good looks. athletic 
build. healthy. seeks similar. 
@ 8351 (exp 12/5) 


WM 35 6'3"" 190ibs Honesty. 
integrity. Energy. 3218 (exp 
12/5) 


WM, 36. 511°. 168. 
black/brown. very attractive. 
ee ee Seer: 
ing/acting A+ guy. weightlif- 
tinmg. cycling. bop "Seo. 
Lovet 01852 @® 3236 (exp 
12/5) 


WM. 38, 315. seeks M. 50:. 
husky a plus. @ 8350 (exp 
12/5) 


WM 53. 5'11°. heavy 285ibs 
seeks masculine friend. POB 
1061 Boston 02118 


WM 60's healthy. clean. 
(tested AlOSgfree) needs 
committed cl M friend 
60/78. Share time (also 
tested AIDS free) POB 682 
Fitchburg MA 01420 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


other GWF for good times 
@ 8611 (exp 12/4) 


Attractive GWF 27 lookin 
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F, 30, seeks F for friendship, 
fun, and sharing. & 9 
(exp 12/12) 


ya ‘eg Bs ive ag 
love 18+ a 
i fun. & 


and 
3278 (exp 12/2) 


GWF_.30, str 
ences nest. 
Soins 


| know ‘re out there. 
Seeking panion 18-20. 
Ready? @ 3245 (exp 12/5) 


Lonely, shy, sensitive F 26 
seeks friend for conversa- 
tion. POB 1734 Jamaica 
Plain MA 02130 


Serious, sensitive, sarcastic. 
F. 24. sks 

tion. new friends. possible 
relationship 1 1735 


Very attractive woman 30. 
artist. seeks similar for non- 
peng | romance. @ 2178 
(exp 12/5) 


MESSAGES 


EDDIE 
Remember? Xnight. Axis. 
Nov. 17th. “Kiss.” ME? You 
HAD to know. wouldn't go 
ANYWHERE without my 
pogo | have to know you 
too. let's get together. 

Katie. [ 6681 


JENNIFER 

We met at iggy Pop, discuss- 
ing ‘‘2001"' and the meaning 
of those cohmns | 2 = 
Then were gone! I'm fe 
and I'm dissatistied. There's 
more to know about us. 0 
6682 


~. pMYSTERY LETTERS 
tr Ss. \ 
Gale $5. og B 


similat for friendship. ‘write’ 
POB 1392 Saugus. MA 
1906 


Letters, Po box 23, Pomfret 
Center, CT, 06258-0023 
* (> THE BAD 


MOVIE CLUB © * 
We're people who love to 
identify and laugh about the 
worst movies ever made. 
Thanks to Robin for her 
comments and Phil for his 
suggestions! Don't forget to 
Vote for the 10 worst of the 
of Send your votes here! 
his Week's thumbs down 
goes to: 
SECOND SIGHT 
Does anyone even re- 
member this mass of ridicu- 
lous farce and forced jokes? 
When we saw it, the one 
other person in theatre 
walked out. © Please send 
your Votes. Questions. or 
Comments to The Bad 
Movie Club. Box 1544. 126 
Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 
02215 


We meet 11/24 at Bostix 
You in red t-neck. Me in 
gray leather jacket. Would 
hked to have talked some 
more. Box 1748 


RESPOND to a 
Personal Gall® Ad 


. NOW 
1-976-3366 


(95¢ a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © $1 a minute) 


photo/letter. ": @® 5098 (exp 
12/19) ; 


for attractive feminine GW 
in oe shape 30-35. @ 
3291 (exp 12/19) 


dla 12/19) MA. 02018-0289 @#® 3070 


(exp 12/5) 


ee ee Oe eee 


USE THIS COUPON TO GET YOUR FREE 
} PERSONAL AD* WITH PERSONAL CALL | 
Peis - OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
"Bier [TI OOOOOOOOooo 
WOOO 


9 Pt. Bold $10.00 
PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


Phcenix 


GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by ons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof, The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), lia- 
bilities and damages resulting from or caused by the pub- 
lication or recording placed by the advertiser or any reply 
to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL™, 
the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone num- 
ber, last name, or address in his/her voice greeting mes- 


sage. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time with- 
out notice. 
THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 


WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 


MO nay ........+.000e00e0ee0ee0e00e8330 am - 6 pm 
TUeSday .......0..cecrereeeerereere330 aM - 7 pM 
Wedinesda]..........0-c--eesee++e-8:30 am -7 pm 

--8:30 am - 5 pm 
Friday .........-0:.ccseceeeeseeeeeees8230 am - 5 pm 


12 Letter Limit 


i QC) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
immediately upon receiving my security code. 


(CC!|| Ln | || 1 


] “FIRST 10 WORDS 00.......ccccsscscsssesssssssnseceseeees Issel 

| | If you wish, you can select from one of the following 
| OPTIONS: 

| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA 


C2 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service 
CO YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the 
Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island 


CATEGORY 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
[) WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1) MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
CO MAN SEEKING MAN (1 WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


0) Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad 
and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio 
stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 


NAME 


When you place your Phoenix Personal Call® 
ad you'll be given an easy to follow 
instruction sheet, your box number, and your 
private security code number. You'll 
immediately be able to call 617-536-FREE to 
record your 60 second greeting and start 
getting your responses. 


STATE ZIP 





ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be yt big break! 
Advertise in Phoenix 
Casemedetieday. 

267-1234 


Actor's scene study: Smail 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth A; y. For- 


mer Managii rector, Al- 
ley Theatre. 388-6341 


ACTORS, SINGERS | 
Tired of being spoon fed 
Experienced Harvard bn i 
poser/teacher helps B ae 
learn to help yourself. - 
ory. sight reading. and or 
basic piano. Gentle ap- 
proach. 266-9277 


WANTED: 

Actors Across America 
Actors/ess sought for this 
pkoto-essay book similar to 
A Day in the Life of 
America’. Send SASE. your 
best color-b/w photos. bio 
(+ anecdotes) of triumphs, 
Struggles as actor/ess, $1 
check/MO for filing to: AAA 
Nigam Ltd. 4336 Ventura 
Cyn Ave. Suite 15. Sherman 
Oaks CA 91423 


So cateeiamaiall 
AUDITIONS 


AUDITION rivate 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby. Former Managing 
Director. Alley Theatre. 
868-6341 


A Chorus Line” Auditions 
Wanted: Black Male dancer/ 
singer to play ‘Ritchie’ Bos- 
ton Conservatory. 8 The 
Fenway 536-6340 x 44. Wed 
Dec 5. 7pm Studio 1 


Acting and Speech Classes: 
Jeannie Lindheim's Theatre 
Workshop. Ha technique 
- Starts Jan Intro Class: 
No Charge - Mon Dec 10 or 
Tues Dec 11 - 6:15-7:45pm 
no reservation nec. 32 Sta- 
tion Street. Opposite Brkine 
Village MBTA. Call 277-2488 


Actors/actresses needed for 
TV. commmercial. Ages 
20-49. Compensation. Open 
auditions. for info 353-8933 


Actors* Models: Talent 
Send Head Shots 


Composits and Resumes to: 1 


Rose Agency. POB 247 
Bedford. MA 01730 


ACTORS WORKSHOP 

Register now for Spring 
Semester: Jan 28. 10%. for 
prepayment Full-time days 
Part-time evenings. Stage & 
film acting & speech. TV 
commercials. TV soaps & 
fencing. Special teen & child- 
rens classes. Self-improve- 
ment for non-actors. 34th 
year. Free brochure 
423-7313 40 Boylston St 
Boston 


AFTER HOURS: Boston's 

source for party services. 

caterers & delivery. 

sines. and more Snty in 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


Brookline Community 
Theatre auditions for “Talk 
Radio Eric Bogosian 
Dec 5.6. Oat 7pm Brookline 
High School caf. 787-1211 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe. Camb. 661-0993 


Director + music dir wanted 
for spring musical at Arling- 
ton st church. pays. send re- 
sume to 351 Boylston. Bos- 
ton 02116. For info call 
868-1079 


Harvard Gilbert & Sullivan 
seeks directors and music 
directors for “Trial by Jury 
w/ “Sorcerer. For audition 
info call 617-493-2815 


Hovey Players HOUSE OF 
BLU LEAVES. All roles 
open. December 5.6 
7:30pm. 9 Serine Oe Street. 
Waltham. Info 489-5678 


MOVEMENT FOR 
PERFORMERS 
based on Authentic move- 
ment and Alexander 
Techniques. Call Katie 
Singer at 876-9656 


‘Peter Pan Musical 
Wheelock Family Theatre 
equity and non-equity. Dec 

11-2:30pm Dec 3 
7-10pm. Multi racial a 
call for appt. 734-5203 x 14 


Print Work. Photographer 
Stages drama for Camera. 
shows in art galleries. Cast- 
ing 3 M 25-35 now. others 
soon. $ paid. Photo. resume 
to E. Davis. Box 89. 281 
Shawmut. Bos 02118. info 
426-1526 


Duxbury. “The Miracle 
Worker’ 12/9,10 Call for info 
617-934-2007 


Tne MIT Musical Theatre 
Guild is holding auditions for 

Drood!’’. December 4.5 at 
7:30pm. For appointments 
call 253-6294 


THE STUDIO AT 
MADELYN J. BURNS 
CASTING NY & 
BOSTON OFFICES 

presen 
On-camera ~~ in- 
dustrial, voice-over 
prime time classes by Bos- 
ton’s leading producers. 
IMPROVE YOUR SKILLS 
WITH THE PEOPLE WHO 
JUDGE YOUR SKILLS 
For Info Call Pat 
492-8688 Visa/MC accepted 
atta Raia Sat 


———— 


and - 


& THE ARTS 


THe Source: 


oterence for: 


actors, writers, 
dir 


producers, 
technicians. 


Information YOU 
need to work in 
Boston. 


Makes a great 
holiday gift! 


Only $19.95 + $2 
for shipping. 


Call for brochure, 
or send check or 
money order to: 


New TALENT INc. 


617 
566*5901 


492-4212 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7. improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby. Former Managing Di- 
rector. Alley Theater 
868-6341 


Actors+Models+Talent 
Starting in the Biz? 
Cali Rose Biz 
Costes, Photos & Resumes 
17-926-ROSE 


24 TRACK RECORDING 
at 16 track rates 

Free prod. arr & accmpnmnt 

Ryansongs. 508-433-8192 


Aternative’ rock band 
w/record deal sks bass. 
drums. gtr. 18-25 yrs. for 
wrid tour & poss recording. 
Send itr dserbing intrsts & 
exp. photo & tape. POB 5387 
Wakefield. Ri 02880. 


Band seeks bass player who 
is influenced by Joy Division. 
Cocteau Twins. etc. 
Call Tom, 782-8529 


Band seeks vocalist. who 
plays keys or R gtr Dead. 
Dylan, Stones. Beatles. 
Serious ing only 10AM-9PM 
628-6049 leave mssg 


Bass & drums needed to join 
singer & guit much originals. 
psych alt rock band. Kevin 
666-5126 


Bassist serious & dedicated 
wntd by est orig rock bnd. 
We re into blues, rock & pop. 
We hve rehearsal spc, x. 9198 & 
are currently wrk 

& C.D. projects. 7 67372 


EDDIE § 


ROCK & ROLL. INC, 


Musical Instruments, accessories, repairs, lessons 


& instructions, re 


hearsal rooms, & video. 


All under one roof! 
154 School St. Everett, MA 


(617)389-5 


89-5155 


In Mass. 1-800-427-5155 


band, Vocals a plus. 
Call 508-226-1504 eves. 


So. Shore area working rock 
n roll band. Covers & orig. 
Jamie, 617-293-9347 


ORUMMER 
w/ vocals seeking full-time 
Top-40. GB_or show band. 
Can travel. Call Michael Ray, 
471-5961 anytime 


Drums & bass needed for 
working original/cover 
blues/rock band. ious 
adults only. Rob 762-6297 


Drums & Bass wanted for 
Spaghetti western surf band. 
Need chops & solid time: 
Call Mike at 864-9671 
10AM-12PM 


LOOKING FOR A RECORD DEAL OR 
RECORD PROMOTION? 


“AGA. 


27380 Gratiot Ave., Roseville, Mi 48066 
call 313-779-0207 / fax 313-779-2565 


RAPPERS W. 
Friday night 
perience . prefe 
pensation 
message. -1533 


R & B vocalist wanted for 


INGER NEEDED 
ghee 
punk band. Call 
(617) 787-1939 


Singer wntd for 


laid back/No pros Jim: 
868-8148 


Sngr-sgwrtr-gtr & id gtr'sk to 
form new band that rocks Ik 
F No More, grooves Ik Urban 
Dance Squad, has attd Ik 
Clash. We need a F vocalist 
(Soho. Deee-Lite) bassist 
(Bootsy, C er drum- 
mer (T Thompson, C Watts). 
We have material-let's write 


more, y erte ASAP 
Bill 472-5494, Joe 738-7841 
Songwriter/drummer w/ stu- 
dio & into. Hi 


industrial Dance 


GIvE THE GIFT OF MUSIC. 


You’Lt BE REMEMBERED For A LIFETIME. 


CONCERT SERIES PIANOS 
KO RG Concert Hall Sound in a Compact, Affordable Package. 


C-50 Digital Piano 


List Price $3,960 


Daddy’s Price $2,999.99 


C-40 Digital Piano 


List Price $3,360 


Daddy’s Price $2,499.99 


BRAND NEW!! 
C-30 Digital Piano 
List Price $2,760.00 


Daddy’s Price $1,999.99 


Model List 
$2,695 ae 499.99 


C-5000 


CALL THE DADDY'S 
NEAREST YOU 
TO INQUIRE ABOUT 
OUR EXTENDED 
CHRISTMAS HOURS. 


Salem, NH 


Nashua, NH 
RTE 28 © 603-893-4420 ATE. 3A. © 603-888-1160 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Private Studios from 


*150” per month 


16 track & MIDI 
Andy Pinkham 
617-944-5381 


Discount with 
college ID 


PA RENTALS 
+ SOUND ENGINEERS - 


PHIL DAVIDSON 
1-800-244-7491 


anything audio. 


USED 
EQUIPMENT IN 
STOCK 


617-426-2875 


SLE LOL LT A A AO A A A eR A I ee 


Korg's C-50 Digital Piano 


SAVE UP TO 55% 
ON DISCONTINUED & COSMETIC BLEMISHED 
KORG DIGITAL PIANOS. QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED!! 


Daddy’s 


Model List 
$3,S00...........6$1,199.99 


C-7000 


Daddy’s 


C-9000 $4,995............$2,499.99 


Chovptvedyfind. sat 


165 Mass Ave., Boston, MA 617-247-0909 


mre 103035012 


AND OTHER LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLANDH 


BASS PLAYER 
Wanted for noted origni rock 
band. Must have voc equip. 
trans. dedication Cail Bill 
282-9280 


Bass plyer w/lead voc’s ned 
for Cutis Knight band. Full 
time T-40 and orig. 
508-667-6611 


Bass. vox. keys wntd to form 


to Barret. 
859-7088 


BASS WANTED 
Orig band w/ gigs. record 
contract needs ss. Infl: 
Stones. Doors. early Cult. 
Serious only. Chris 776-6127 
Peter 625-3621 


Blues singer 
wanted for band 
Call (617) 734-7859 


SONGWRITERS 


Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 
$8.50/hr Intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 


Are Free Of Charge 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


Creative exp drummer 
needed for alt dance- 
oriented band. Drive & ded- 
ication a must. Inft: 
budgie/Souxie, Smiths, Coc- 
tau twins, red temple spirits. 
Call 254-0930 or 721-2993 


DIFF’NT eee 
15 yr exp good 


. equnt +eclectronics), 


Complex rock: grve w funk 
edge. New ideas. 924-7301 


D.M.F. SKS 
Sparce aggress groove- 
orient 4 orig rock. Space, 
gigs. air- Pixies, PIL, S 
Youth 964 


Ex Mallet-head seek intense 
lead vocal front man. We 
have managment. record. 
tour. Inf: S Garden. Cult. 
Danzig. If you can't sing. 
don't call. 262-4499. 


wrkg GB band. Pros oye pis. 
Call Betsy (603) 888-8021 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
Guitarist/ songwriter seeks 
F voc to finish recording prjct 
& strt new bnd. Performing. 
recd exp. Desire. dedication 
a must. Call Pete 935-5419 


Front-man/ vocalist needed 
to complete R&R cover band 
- 60's. 70's & 80's rock. 

Call Rich (617) 965-8936 


GUITAR WANTED 
Mercy Beat aud creative 


guitar with at least 7yr pro 
exp (P.1.L F No More) to re- 
cord & showcase please 
have demos Vic 353-0308 


Guit/Compsr sks mvox 2frm 
nucleus 4agrsve alt dr k bd 
inf cult. S. sOMre 4 hv 
Pa+sp Nik617)859-9 


Guitrst wntd for estbishd rck 


texturl: w/ powrfl ids & com- 
mittd. 244-2782. 969-8113 


Jack Kingsley seeks ver- 
satile keys (female w/ back- 
ing vox preferred) 737-6657. 
eve 354-7428 


KEYBOARDISTII 
est top 4 orig band seek 
keys w/vocals! Have R 
gigs serious only Call ASAP 
Larry (603) 893-6926 


Keyboard player needed for 
So. Shore area working.rock 
n roll band. Covers & orig. 
Jamie. 617-293-9347 


KEYBOARD TEACHER 
needed. Exc PT pos ava for 
basic. piano/keybrd instr, 
personality, patience.and 
pro attitude a must. Ed 
395-8551 


Lead singer/writer looking to 

join or form band. Infi: 

Doors, Living Color, SRV. 
Call Bob 


Producer seeks vocalist 
for international 
record deal. 

Call 247-8689 after 6pm 


PRO SOUNDMAN 


Norwood, MA 
MIE 1 © 617-762-0236 


Trademark of Testa 
Communications, Inc. 


Shrewsbury, MA 
RIE. 9 © 508-797-4421 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Wanted: Piano keyboard 
player for fulltime pro- 
fessional rock/pop com- 
mercial band. Gd salary+ ca- 
reer opportunity. For audi- 
tion. apply in writing to: E. 
Furlong Evergreen Ave. 
Somerville MA 02145 


uitarist and male vox 

for new R & B funk 

influ. are Michael 
Cooper. Loose Ends etc. 
must be dedicated and easy 
to work with, if int call Cart 
(508) 587-7013 


a ab melp assis 
INSTRUCTION 


RECORDING CLASS 
Hands on the gear! A fresh 
indepth look into the modern 
recording studio. Learn the 
intelligent use of micro- 
phones. consoles, EQs. re- 
verbs. delays & MIDI. For 
info & class times, call Step- 
hen at Red House Record- 

ing. 617-782-3367 


A free piano lesson! W/ 
young concert pianist very 
exp'd in classical pop. and 
mus theater. Excellent 
credentials. for info call Jim 
524-6966 


BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock, pop, 
folk. mus theatre 625-3733 


Berklee Professor offering 
state of the art private key- 
board inst. 1st free 628-73! 


Folk/Classical Guitar. 

Bach to The Beatles. 
James Taylor/Paul Simon. 
Neil Young/More! 864-3443 


Dante Pavone will accept 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST -in ‘correcting 
vocal and breathing prob- 


after 


lems. and in restorin ree. dam-. 
1 


a voices. 423-7 
12:30 pm 


eet ee 
Guitar lessons for studio 


and live players. Technique 
reading and ear-traini 
247-8689 7" 


. Few others. Call 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 


‘Beginners to advanced. 20 


yrs performance experience 

in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 

& funk w/Berkiee Compo- 

sition. and classical & Jazz 

theory. Advanced Synthesist 

& midi sequencing. | can help 
‘Ou get there. Call Alan 
22-1603. 


Learn to sing in a supportive 
atmosphere. Beginners wel- 
come..Maryann 393-9571 


Local recording artist offer- 
ing private studio instruction 
n Baroque and Renaissance 
recorder. Reasonable rates 
call John 423-4702 


TUDY TAR! 
Berio rad. hl all 


levels for guitar and theor 

lessons in fully equipped 

trak studio! Free trial lesson! 
Call Ken 617-776-1146 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 

& EQUIPMENT 
ibson es Paul, 


1968 Hofner Beatie Bass, 
1969 Ampeg pampees gtr. 
lor more 
info 4pm to 9pm only at 
401-766-8657. 


5 way JBL sound system for 
rent 24 chan board monitors 
& effects crown pqwer 
665-3391 


Baldwin Spinet Piano 
w/bench-Exc cond. Full 
keybrd, Pecan fin, perf sz for 
sm rm. EaSy move, 1st fir, 
$1995 (508) 4858 


15" EV Cab, $150. 1 Peavey 
4x10 built-in road case. 
$150. QSC power amp. 
$200. Biamp. st crossover. 
$50. Full stack with 2 cabs. 


finish jazz bass, $600. 

der bass cab w/ 2 10's, and 1 
18 inch spkr. Has full range 
and seperate hi inputs. 
$300. Call Dave 5723 Ive 
msg. 

Buffet B-flat clarinet: Wood 
w/ silver keys. $550 or best 
offer 739-5549 


Custom 3/4 size pearl drum 
rack w/8 clamps and some 
hardware. Holds Tama 
tudwi yamaha too 
$350/Bi 


EMU EMAX SE 
SAMPLER/SYNTH 
Immac cond. lots of extras: 
hard case. pedals. 100 
sound disks. dust cover. 
sound designer software 
(Mac). $1450 cash/MO only 
Call John 232-6384 7-10pm. 


For sale: Ebony Baldwin up- 
right piano. Excellent con- 
dition. $3500/BO 

Call (508) 453-6298. 9-6PM 


GORGEOUS Piano. ex cond. 
$750. wal fin w/bench would 
look lovely anywhere, dim 
40Hx60x24. (508) 774-3255 


GUITARS 


FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968. 
Les Paul Spec.-1955. Flying 
V-1958 reissue. Gretsch 
Super Chet. Rick 12-String 
Strats. Teles etc. 329-8081. 
267-6077 


Hartke 4-10 cab $500. Nad 
201 wireless $195. Joe's 1 


Shure SM 58 $95. Ultra cus- 
tom fender bass. must see. 
$500. 562-0649. 


Howard full size studio up- 


case $1900/BO 235-1759 


INKSPOT DECEASED 
Yamaha HX Ig keybd organ. 
compit w/disc drive, 2 amps. 
& bench. Like new. used 2 
mos. $19.000 will sacrifice. 
$10.000. 603-267-8108 


Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch. tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers. like new. best 
offer 323-7044 


Lowry Console Organ 
w/bench and music Call 
(508) 528-6623 
message 


PEARL Drums - 5 pc Maple 
shells & anvil cases. larg trap 
case w/wheels. Hi-hat stnd. 
boom stnd. straight cymbai 
stand. snare stand. bass 
drum pedel. 6 yrsa olfd. im- 
mac coindition. $949 or b.o. 
262-8743. |.m. 


Baby grand —— $2". 
almost new. Ebony. Good 
sound. exc cond. Asking 
$4800. 731-4982 Ive mssg 


Premiere three-piece top 
line resonator drums. $600 
592-2769 Day 


REMO DRUMS 
GREAT DEAL! 
Excellent condition 
“22° bass drum custom 
eames snare call Bob 
Moses. 696-6516 


TASCAM MIXER 
M208 8x4x2, w/ rack mount, 


TB-32 patch bay & snake. 
Only $399. 617-229-0065 


Tenor Sax-Selmer Mark VI. 
exc cond, serious ing only, 
Call aft 6, (603) 625-2321 


WARWICK BASS 
5-string Thumb bass, actv 


X-mas special, Marshall 50- 
watt half-stack, w/road 
cases. $800 call Richard 
254-0742 


Yamaha Piano, P22 studio 
upright. exc cond. Study 
piano for ser musicians. 3yrs 
old. dk wal fin, New $3: 
Sell for $2200. 484-1057 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


sage ri need own 


You: Bh Ss TA =. your 
machines & your music bet- 
ter than anyone. Why not do ; 
it yourself on a one inch 16 
track at Red House! Full mu- 
sic production service & en- ° 
gineering instruction avail- 
able...or you do it all--no 

essure, no clocks. Call 

aed ask Steven for de- 
tails. 


LA A Ee ete 








NOVEMBER 30, 1990 


PHOTOS! — 
Internationally published 
photographer avail for all of 
photo 


your promotional 
neéds. 617-731-1400. 


SEEKING GIGS? 





blow-out. Rock-Pop-Biues- 
R&B-Jazz. Private & band 
coaching as well as pre- 
guid- 
ance. Pros or those develop- 


production & demo 


ing pro careers only. 
Call Jeannie Deva 
THE VOICE STUDIO 


617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 


PRL IRB TSE a 
TICKETS 


TICKETS 
1ST 10ROWS 


ALL SHOWS 
* indigo Girls 
+ Warren Zevon 
*Z2T 


op 
Call now for advanced or- 


ders 
TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 
603-437-6285 


TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 
certs. sports and theatre 
anywhere in the worid. Mon- 
9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 





Huy 
it 


Woods 
Series. 





REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


$175 & up, convenient & se- venient & e- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing. on trainline. 364-1400. 


(0 tee a ae 
NORWOOD, Heated re- 


hearsal space starting from 
$225 per month Easy access 
469-0483 ; 


Call 
BIG SPACE 
SPACE SPACE 


Rehearsal space available. 
All hours. All day. Tech set- 





up. Theatre, etc. Of 
ovement, Cambridge 
492-4680 


TS 
PENNY LANE--South 
Shore's newest & cheapest 
For more 
lv msg. 


; 
“Sa 


rehersal facility! 
info (617) 961- 





(617) 241-9117 


Available in Brookline 
-SAFE- 


4 hr, access 
Free 


738-0044 


NATIONAI 
REHEARSAI 
STUDIOS 


( - 


617-391-8272 


SOUND MUSEUM 
* BAND ROOMS 
© All PRICES © ALL SIZES 
AVAILABLE NOW IN 


BOSTON 
(617) 423-4959 


PW bedal cl 


EMPIRE REHEARSAL 


's Bowmow 
Boston's Downtown Studios 
For Over 10 Years 
NO HASSLE! 
Secure 24 hour access. Call 

Now! 566-4200 







4 hr. ity. 
otros parting . 
Call 








Cambridge safe secure 


building nr T. Various sizes 
good location 868-7171 


MODELING 
pe 534, Bedford Ma 


01730-0534, also. more 
female models wnted, send 
photo: 


HOLIDAY MONEY 
Female models for 
hotography. p to 


100/hour. No experience 
necessary (508) 754-5409 


Strike-A pose and become a 
model. Looking for new 
models, no exp nec, all ages 
shapes and sizes for info call 
332-0232 between 11-5pm 





memes 
STUDIOS 


A /mo 
Fort Point Channel area lots 
of windows pay’ area 
avail immed -44 


BOSTON, 800 sq ft studio 
bthrm sink non-live $500 
426-0422 days 262-2018 eve 


BOSTON, Fenway. nr uni- 
versities studio eat in kitch 
hrd wd firs $600 incids ht. hw 
call Terry 354-8544 


BOSTON. Non live-in 
studios $150 and up prkg ht 
elec incid. Photo studio w/ 
Drk rm $175 268-6240 














BOSTON/Roxbury, Artists 
live-in loft space. Lrg 


etre od BOTTOM ne 
/work spc no key fee 
$200/mo call -7923 6-9 


CHARLESTOWN, 1460 Sq ft 
$706+/mo. 820 Sq ft 
$422+/mo. — wocses 
prkg sec elev 
Shr “OK Poter 242-2596 or 
Bill 242-4480 





LOFT FOR SALE 
CHELSEA, live-in loft, 1122 
sf. 12° ceilgs, 6’ windows, 
hdwd firs. track lights, ceiig 
fans. contemp K & B. gas 
cooking & ht. w/d. dotted 
pkg. nr trans. Great harbor & 
city views, low fees & taxes. 
$124.900. RE, 884-1515 


FORT POINT-Live in loft 925 
sq ' avail 12/1 $586 mo 
$1500 key. Cali Stephen 
269-7326 studio 734-6750 
work 


Fort pt Live-in loft 780 sq ft 

$425/mo skylight. No key 

fee. 680 sq ft /mo no 

natural 2 No key fee 
9-3853 


SULLIVAN SQ. 1200 sq ft 
$605/mo incids all utils + key 
fee neg 242-7383 
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NIGHT 
CLUBBING. 


IT'S WHAT'S 
HAPPENING. 


FOR THE 
WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
CHECK THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLUB SECTION IN ARTS 











ECAR HC 
LIMOUSINES 


ALWAYS AT YOUR 
SERVICE LIMOUSINE 
Weddings, Special Oc- 
cassions, Airport. Luxur- 
ious! Affordable! Holiday 
Gift Certificates Available! 


1-800-244-4330 





a tee 
Camelot Coach 
Limosine Service 
Fall Special 
+ Formal Night Out 
* Special Occasions 
* Airport & Corporate 
Service (24hrs) 
1-800-339-5152 


SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant evening of 

discreet luxury, chauffeur 

driven Lincoln stretch 

limosuines. Airport service 

available ply: 846-2000 or 
79-0001 


FOOD 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 





783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Aliston 


Modern Caribbean Cusiine 
has arrived in Arlington! 

SEAGRAPE TREE 
890 Mass Ave, Arlington 
617-6467-5999 Open for 
Dinner Tue-Sat 5:30-9:30PM 
Lunch 11:30-2:00PM Park- 
ing in Rear 


MORRISON CATERER 
22-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 





Ti 
° 
f=] 
o 


DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


HOP TOO’S 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
DELIVERED...FREE 
Fresh, cooked to order. No 
MSG added! Delivered in 
about 30 minutes. Boston 
536-0300, Brighton 
739-0200, Somerville/ 
Cambridge 666-0060 














SSiCc EN 
15 Bescon St rookline 
Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtables. 
soups and salads. 


739-1133 
Delivery 11:30-3 and 5-9pm, 
home or office, 7 days. Back 

Bay. Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill. Allston and Brighton. 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken. Subs, Pizza, Ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 
and, Video Tapes. 


547-0000 
AE EST 


PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 











523-8383 
Boston Mag’s - Best local 
draft 1989. Delicious food. 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Delicious food, unique Tap 
Room atmosphere. Perfect 
for next function. 


FREE 
Great Parties-Private rooms. 
Martin's Townhouse Down- 
town Boston. 10-300 people 
617-423-4792 or 331-0636 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 
Up to 100 People 
Prv Room 523-9417 








PARTY 
SERVICES 


HANG THE DJ , 
The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want, 
il spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor. 
Absolutely tasteful. 
Wes Junior 739-7040 





feature 
rock/dance. Holidays are 
near and I'm offerin: 
troductory rates 
coolest parties in town. Ref- 
erences available. Money 


INTRODUCING... 
LTERNATIVE DJ 
y name is Dennis, and | 
alternative 


low, in- 
‘or the 


back guarantee! 
617-274-5276 Days or 
603-886-578: 
Evenings, weekends 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 


Quality Catering with a 


creative flair for any budget 


The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings + Theme parties 
for birthdays * Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
and cocktail parties. 


Tra- 


623-0725 





Video portraits 
portfolios. 
Parties and Special 
casions videotaped at Your 





’ TICKETS. '- 
Gar Seats to All Concbhts 
and Sports Events, and for 
all your party needs. Call 
America’s Finest, Today's 
Best Entertainment 

Services. 


617-338-9565 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES | 
Events. 
Oc- 


Your 


location. 
CALL 
1-800-287-7481 
CATERING by 


GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 


OCCASIONS Bartending 
Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 


617-336-7977 


Now you can Fax your Ad! 


MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 





THAT GUY TAI 


Hire him for your event 


617-595-6200 X 74 





THE BAR KEEP CO. 
Party staff & services. 
Professional help for your 
parties. Call for our rates. 

666-349: 


Rammer 
MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


FROM THE 40’S TO 90’S 
Bring that special touch that 
only LIVE music can deliver 
to — next wedding. party 
or function. Call Bill Cronin, 


508-651-2735 


BELLYGRAMS 
TELEGRAMS 
Ali Baba's rated 
Great for Families 
646-4700 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
508 966-0782 


DISC JOCKEY 
reat Rates 
288-2282 


LIVE Entertaintment for your 

Holiday party. Classical, 

popular, Seasonal Piano 
Music. 284-4216 


LOOKING FORA 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions 
Musical. comedy. and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Call Select Enter- 
tainment Productions. 
617-595-8191 


STRIP-A-GRAMS: 
Birthdays, Clowns, 
Bachelor/ette Parties. 

Balloons & Catering, 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
617-932-0568 or 








617-272-1495 Any hr - 


617-230-9769 


GIFTS 


ROMANCE IN THE 
STARS? 
Birth Charts 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


eep 


1-800-869-1691 
Gift Certificates Available 


BOUDOIR PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tatesful compositions ar- 

ranged in home or studio 

Reasonable rates. Classic 

glamour photography. Call 
Edward at: 

¥ 617-469-0305 ¥ 


FRIGHT VIDEO 
Ultra Rare Horror and Sci-Fi 
films. Hundreds of Titles! 
Free Catalog! Send SASE to 
Fright Video, Po.box 179 
Billerica MA 01821 


SYLVIA PSYCHIC 
STUDIO 


Card & Palm reading 
Reader & Advisor. Also 
specializing in spiritual/aura 
readings. 859-1723 








GIVE THE GIFT OF 


RELAXA 

Gift ificates for Swedish 

Sports Masssage and Deep 

Tissue Bodywork from a 

licensed, certified masseur 

are now available and make 
the perfect gift! 


734-8182 





TABOO 
64 pages of Adult Humorous 
Crossword Puzzles As 
Advertised in Playboy. Great 
Gift idea! Great Fun! 
Challen ng: Unique. 
$12.95+ © S&H Mailed 
first class. Visa/MC: 
1-800-843-7411 8AM-11PM 
CST or Send Check/Money 
Order. HEADLINESHOP. 
1791 Howard, Chicago, It 
60626 


RARER 
FLOWERS 


LATE BLOOMERS 
Unique Flora 
112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 
FLOWERS 


Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 
Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 
Z-ROSEXPRESSt 


ers Long Stem Royalty 
Roses for $29.99/Boxed 
Dozen. Can roses this inex- 
pensive really be any good? 
The answer is yes! High 
quality at a low price is what 
RosExpress offers. Call 


17- 
To fave a tuxedo clad Driver 
deliver your Roses free to 
Downtown Boston. We ac- 
cept Visa/MC, Amex and 
Discover cards! 





pairs 
BALLOONS 


For Balloon Deliveries and 
Decorations Call 


BALLOON EXPRESS 


this Ad & 
Off 


@ Mention 
get 10% 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 











GOT SOMETHING 10 SELL? 
“ONE WEEK ...AND 
TS GUARANTEED" 


For a limited time, place your Automo- 
tive or Marketplace ad in the Phoenix 
Classifieds for one week and your ad 
will run FREE until your item is sold. 
see the Classifieds section for details 
and conditions of the guarantee. 


lo.place your ad, call. 


267-1234 - 


THE BOSTON a THE BOSTON 
Pheenix €LAsSsIFIEDS Pheprix CLASSIFIEDS 


= tn 
sy 22 
: ; re : 
aN S23 Boa > 


see. si Ss 
¥ oa 

oS sere 
. $5 Poe’ 3 


. a 








ASTROLOGY 
ASTRO LIBRARY, 


library earrenaoe pot me 
Books, tapes, 
The Heart Center Lit 
315 Marion, Big R 
MI 49307 (616) 


AS 


Apes, 
3940 


Compa ee Aad 


Charts + 3 forecasts ‘ 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATIONS 


BY MARY JANE. 
All Services Confidential. 


508-966-0782 M/C VISA 


EXTRAORDINARY 
cst 


Sastors 
epnance- 


Cc 
Randal 
Ene 8 
ment/hea 
sultations. Cia MCIAMEX. 
(213) 820-5281 or 
Mate) REALITY. 


RARER IE 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


A GIANT STEP IN 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
‘ar superior to any 
therapy I've Had” 
CPI PSYCHOTHERAPY 


MARC D. MCGARRY 


The Not hana p Ther- 
apy + Interview me without 
charge « Call for Brochure 


Psychotherapy: Heart- 

centered approach. Gentile. 

caring. safe environment 

Specializing: inner . Child 
Healin were 
(617) 326-5371 


BOOKS — 
for inspiration. spiritual up- 
lift. peace of mind. Send 
stamped. self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Dumont. NJ. 07628. 








EATING RS 
Anorexia * ° 


Compulsive Eating 
group « individual « couples 
* family therapy 
VALERY ROCKWELL, 
M.ZD. 492-7843 


Exp. caring therapist dealing 


w/ relationships, sexuality,’ 


personal Ss etc. Mod- 
est fees. othy 491-6408 


MALE PARTNERS OF 
SURVIVORS OF CHILD- 
ooo. SEXUAL ABUSE 

week supportive therapy 

group is forming in Cam- 
to address the many 
issues of being the male 


partner of M or F survivors 
of childhood sexual abuse. 


MOS. COUNSELING 
(iz 
Interpersonal. Ps 
c : eee 
therapist Reasnbi Rates. 


Eve hrs. Belmont. Bill 
432-3161 


PROCESS-ORIENTED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY/ 


as Pe Pose or BY IRE 


Mindell. pcus on chron chronic 
symptoms, * 

treme states. tetatlonsnip 
conflicts.d reams. Life as.an 
awareness project. in- 
dividuals. and. s. Elke 
O'Donnell, Ph. (617) 
876-6489. Near Harvard Sa. 


ADULT CHILDREN OF 
DYSFUNCTIONAL 
FAMILIES 
You survived. | can help you 
thrive. End sadness and low 
self-esteem. Learn self-as- 
sertion and direct com- 
munication. Have rela- 
tionships where you feel 
safe strong . free. joyful and 
spontaneous. LICSW 

492-3133 
———— 
Beat Saddam Hussein! Heat 

‘our home with the Boston 
Phoenix s Fuel & Firewood 
Classifieds - 267-1234 











STEVEN J. GOLDBURGH 


Licensed Psychologi ae 
-Sexual - Disfunctions- 
Ger /ieaeny, -Children of 
Alcoholics -Feafs/Phobias- 
Stress-Related tliness- 
idahbedy Theat MT 


peech An 
Addictions? 
*Ps 


Couples 
cepted (| 


Steps 


y. Eve Wknd hrs) 
734-6996 


WHY NOT GO 


FIRST CLASS? 
Dynamic Therapy... Promot- 
te with 


ing Change. 
an active intelligent, ex- 
perienced ‘therapist. 
GROUPS FOR SURVIVORS 
OF TROUBLED FAMILIES. 
*Free initial interview 





*Most insurance accepted 


-Reasonable rates 


ARBOR 


Poe aid 


W.Reich, Brookline & West 
Roxbury Offices 


“Fres oup & indindus! 
“Find a therapist with the 
skills.. background and fee 


ho want Mental 
alth Connections.” 


INS 
OGA 


\THA 
classes in Dedham. Even- 
ings. mornings. Spiritually & 
Physically enhancing. Margo 
(617) 326-5371 


_ 
Personalized Fitness 
instruction 


LOOK GREAT - 
FEEL GREAT 
Specialized programs in: + 
Weight Training + Body 
Building + Aerobics + Nutri- 
tion + Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Call Dan 
- 508-653-1280 


( x 
‘Insurance. Ac- 





MOVEMENT FOR 
PERF 
based on Rimenies move- 
ment and Alexander 


Techniques. Call Katie 
Singer at 876-9656 


S cleceeienee tia 
HEALING 
BODYWORK 


BODYWORK FOR 
w N 
Tiss jassage or 


in winnn $30, or in 
your home (within 128) $45 


to cong 





er . 


WOMEN ONLY. 


HANDS THAT HEAL 
Outealls Morning-Evening 


Home or 
Mark 617-484-0588 or 
casa, 


e Oriental mass 
Porter Sq, Seger 


ALING MA 

HEantane Hovnales oath 

intuitive hands. 
Ana 739-7205 


MASSAGE POWER 
Swedish Sports and Deep 
tissue bodywork. Reduces 
stress. relaxes. Relieves 
shoulder. neck and lower 
back pains. $40/hr. Student 
discount. Green line lo- 
cation. By appointment. 

Licensed and Certified. 

Gift Certificates Avi. 


734-8182 


Massage and relax:1 hour 
full body: Various techni- 
ques.. Men & Women. Cail 
Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Massage Therapy. $50/hour 
782-3468 Deborah St. Claire 











DANISH 
HEALTH 
CLUB 



























































session. en 
Guaranteed! 17-433. 
Alexander Tetelboym ~ 


SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Relieves stress and pain. 


Deep muscle Sports- 

massage available 

Licensed, Low fee. Elise 
1-800-902-EASY 


THERAPUTIC HEALING 
ASSAGE | 

Non-sexual,. Deep tissue 

bodywork, meditative 

massage, body-mind ap- 

proach. 9am-9pm Margo 
(617) 326-5371 


REIK! MASSAGE-Holistic 
therapy for the whole 
person, 265-1782 
MEN ONLY 


9125 











Relieve body-mind stress 
through massage ther: 
David Perez 629-2518 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Swedish, a haven of care 

and Frenauily Licensed. 
617-739-2360 


Stressed out? 
Massage for women only. 
Greg 617-337-5501 


for re- 


Swedish 
laxation. Bob 247-0195 
Student Discount Fens. 


Salteeaee 
peat ae 











WHOLISTIC 
Men =o) Bi 
’ Stress Reduction 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setti 


TA! SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 
508-358-4863 


SELFHELP 


CHARGE IT! 
You diss get credit cards, 4 
rr of your past his- 
fo now. Send $9.95. 





o 

alters ating 

Enjoyment out of your life. 

raise aps it's time for you to 
ér a fresh new way to 

eae Sete, Become 

ree 


1-900-463-5000 
(1/min. $2/1st min.) 


Have you read dianetics? 
'800-FOR-TRUTH for 
a free personality test 


HELP IS HERE! 

In these troubling times. you 
can Discover a True way to 
gain control over problems 

io gimmicks. Just Honest 
Relief. you will see and 
Know. $5.95. Linwood 
Productions. P.O.Box 1617. 
Laconia. N.H. 03247 


ad 








" 


IMMUNE SYSTEMS 
Str n yours, I'll tell you 
how. SASE for info NAG PO 
Box 827 Waldoboro ME 
04572 





OBESITY 
If you've tried everything...If 
nothing has .worked...{f 
you ve given up or are about 
to...we m: bi be ee help 





Find natural relief with 
homeopathy. Area physi- 
cians are conducting re- 
search. Health insurance is 
not a prer ite. For info 
call Jade at 17-244-8780 


os e! No ta steepnomenn or 
le apes, f 

pills. $10.95+ $1 shp & hndi 
allow 3-4 wks. Send Chk or 
M.O. to Quit Quick Co., 
Suite 266 100 New St Hay, 
Raynham MA 02767 


New er 08s 


Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 


EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


EL EET EW I 
POSITIVE THINKING 
MEDITA 
A 5 week course in -re- 
spect. Free Friday Nov 30. 
Dec 7. 14, Jan 4, 11 More 
info: 734-1464 Raja Yoga Ctr 


READINGS 
TAROT READINGS 


Fridays 2-7pm. Pe heen ees 


Bookstore, 58 JFK'St. 
Cambridge MA 


meses AYRASESE 


Advice on all problems of 
life. She has helped many 
and she can help you! Avail- 
able for house parties. Call 
today for a better tomorrow 
247-0467. $10 off with Men- 
tion of this ad: 


PSYCHIC 


INFORMATION 
Gary 


617-643-3620 
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PSYCHIC READINGS 


BY THE PHONE 
as featured up in Camden 
Herald, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 
3 xy Phone readings 
‘or 1/2 hr, $50 for an hr 
prod Engiand References 
MC/Visa Dorothy 
207-445-4309 


PSYCHIC 
SHOP « 
CBY 


© TA 
Tarot Cards Available. Psy- 
chic Read Done in Per- 
son, by Phone or Mail. 


CALL FOR ONE FREE 


617- rate Pe ake 


satisfaction or money back 
Open 9AM-9PM 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


Forint en SOP OTA 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS a&® 


From Astrology to Zen. 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books, calanders, candies, 
cards. chimes. crystals. in- 
cense. vue gl . Music and 
ins tapes. sacred. 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
Statuary. We also offer com- 
plete astrological services, a 
variety of classes, and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop. 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10;00-§:30 + Sun 1:00-5:00 + 











We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington ee 
a® (617) 3680 


NEED A NEW 
APARTMENT? 


Boston Phoenix 


Real Estate 
Section 








FOR SALE 
APPLIANCES 


: gas stove, gar- 
bage dispsi. kit & bath sinks. 
toilet. cabnets. all less than 
6yo. Call 625-5223. ~ 


ae aE 
COMPUTERS 








image Writer li. 
months old, excellent 
condtn. Will sell for $250. 
661-6033 
1BM PC XT. 10MB Disk. 
floppy. color monitor. $500 
438-2007 
Macintosh lifx CPU. 80 


HD/4mb mem. Never used 
$6000. Also. HP Appletaik 
Deskwriter 300DP! Printer 
$700 562-0527. 


FURNITURE 


temporary a, like 
new. Taupe, mauve and 
hunter -green. Scotch 
warded fabric, $2200 new, 

or BO. 236-8696. 


Futon: New Moon queen 
size couch/ sleeper w/ 
ashwood frame $450 or best 
offer 739-5549 


2 seat sofa. Recliner. Stereo 
cabinet. 2 chairs. Odds & 
Ends. Call 734-8182 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Twin futon on frame. 
excellent a $300, 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


S000W P.A. 
Complete nightclub sound 
system. Too much to list. 
$19K. Must see. (508) 
384-7268 Lv msg 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette.. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, (scan. and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
fe nangel ete ton 

$200 for both. 
Ba ¢ 617 31-2689. Leave 
message. 


Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
Excellent cond. 














~ 











. To REEL 
Pioneer 4track 2channel 
model RT909 best offer 
508-872-7756 


Moving sale Marin” wind 
— laptop computr. New 
F3 wflenses. ice skates. 
furniture Steve: 354-6323 
Gold lifetime mem- 
bership. Excellent Xmas gift! 
$1750 value. $950/BO Will 
finance. 247-2395 eves 


NEED CASH? 
We buy used 





a . Bronica 
Etrs $650, Metz CT 60-1 and 
CT 60-4 $350 each. Brackets 
& accesories (508) 454-9110 

type B6 B/W enirgr 
condition, new 


condensers, meade i lens, 
$175. Andy 628-2176 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder, Panasonic, 


New! $1000 or bo. 26 8307. 
TV FOR SALE 


Sony roa with pemote 
control. cal 4 < 
or best 


cable condition, 

offer. Call 730-5538 
ASS 
MISCELLANY = 





| : 
LOST & FOUND 
FOUND: Ladies “watch 


Harvard Science Center on 

11/26/90. Call between 

7-9pm to describe. 
562-0394. 


te ak 


Lost - Calico cat. White 


paws. stomach & tip of tail. 
No collars. Lost at Athens & 
Mt Auburn St. Lost 10/26. 
Please call 868-5248 


PETS 


$90 or BO. 287-9 


JAN 11TH-13TH 
for siekte pion db oc- 





Cali. Mountain 
Getaways at 617-469-0717. 
Groups weicome. 


Pre Slalom skis: 195 cm. 
ae, sol tend ent 
inivega ° 
20°. ca parts. gray $300. 
eves. 


TRAVEL 
$300. Pr ga mr 8, 2/1 .. 


nda EO 
2 Airline tickets-Boston to W 
Pambeach FLA. Delta. 
nonstop on Dec 16, $90 ea. 
or bo. -0092. 


2 RT tix to Hawaii, some ob- 
wrens: & 23 nite stays at 1 
$300. 424-7729 

oe. prt Agee msg. 


3 1 way tick from Boston to 
Lo rt 4 18th $120 each 

oa seey Spe Ouen 
(17) 


a ete 
er sams er coupe. 








_ PAIR UNDER 
Happy Shared tec narod ope (30 ufos} 


female "Sto ee. as tr 
companion and ‘au raving 
Seacae anal vacation. of 
penses in exchange 
gentile assistance with child- 
care during a Bape po 
sunshine escape to an one 
Caribbean resort 

beautiful French island of st St 


Martin. if ae Aro easy- 
. Non: 

gery comentee wend 

from the cold 


i 
ie 





Pe a ee me 


Airline tckt for sale, United. 
Bos to SanFran 2/13 to 2/26. 
$240 rd trp. Call Roni 
739-5012 eve 





uncertainty. 21 day money 
back r. Cali Thaddeus 
(d) 693-8173. (n) 323-4880. 


aoret to LA. Ive Bos = 
Call Row ) Rob (805) 05) 267 S702 
FLA trip Key West, Ft a 


10 days. Share pee 
car. Seek GWM 21-30. $200 
Joe 1-(800) 594-7369 

















GREAT DEA 
fr Meyers. FL. 12/28-1/4 
Ft Ss 
$240 eae. Call (5 8) 
977-9424 leave message. 
la tata SSS 


Hawaii, rnd trip companion 
ticket. $595, travel until 
for any 2 US 





world. $2000+ value, on 
$850. Ticket 1/20. Cal 
Michael at 492-6611 

M 48 seeks travel compa- 




















(207) 761-2932 after 4pm. 


F 30's fun, easy-going 
F/M. tra partner for in- 
Gla/thaliane trip trip during 
Jan/Feb. Lucy 623-2002 





WHAT 


Al THE 
MOVIES? 





Check with 
the authority. 


ern | 


Phcent 








The Arts & 
Entertainment 
Authority 













EXPAND YOUR 
poh i te Wated, 


BE AN INTERN 


The BOSTON PHOENIX and WFNX-FM (in Lynn) have opportunities 
for people like you. Openings for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented 
people as INTERNS are available in our various departments. 

If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore 
ATEMe) difelaMiitel MMe ncoll(ole) (Maron Am lol-telmaelalel(e(e (cM JaCel¥] (oN ol-Mclalge)| (cre 
o] MoM Coleco] Mao) |(-to(Mla MoM olaclel coli Mince Mel MAM elt CoM e-vacthcMae)| (-1e 1c 
credit and work 15-20 hours per week. 

You will gain experience in a specialized department and 
be exposed to our dynamic media environment. 


Departments in Boston with openings for interns include: 


¢ ADVERTISING ¢ MARKETING/PROMOTIONS « 
eSALES © EDITORIAL ¢ FINANCE/CREDIT 


¢ ART ¢ PAGINATION ¢ RADIO PRODUCTION « 


Departments in Lynn with openings for interns include: 


e MARKETING/PROMOTIONS e SALES 
¢ PROGRAMMING e ADVERTISING e 
e FINANCE/CREDIT ¢ RADIO « PRODUCTION 


Don't wait until graduation to think about your future - 
let us help you start now. CALL KAREN WILLIAMS, Internship Coordinator, 
at 617- 536-5390 ext. 307 


? y 
| 


Se eeceen 


BGM RGGRA III) 


Baal 
| eatin 


Wi) 


pe i ao 


hve oe: sn ma 
ban ss meme i 


= 
ill 

pu 
ithe 





RR IES ESTEE 
DOMESTIC 


1955 Chevrolet Belaire 
Nomad Wa = 4 alt 
new. Wi ver $1 
$9500/BO (508) 82 831- 


$10, 250/80 (508) 831-1374 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


at Si a 


HOT-L' 
Recess a 
egardiess of Credit 


CADILLAC 


CONVERTIBLE 

Cadillac Eldorado 1985- 
brand new trans and roof, 
loaded. white w/red int. low 
miles. a steal at $15000, call 
Laurie 367-8616 or 742-6577 


Chevy Celebrity 1983. ZERO 
MILES ON NEW FACTORY 
ENGINE. So. car. newer 
trans. 2.5 litre. 4 cylinder, 
auto. $2500/8O 236-4408 


Chevy Sprint 86- Sspd. 
2door hatchback. 45mpg. 


1 .owner, condition. 
$2500. Synthua 391-2254 

Dodge Colt ‘82 hatchback. 
86K. runs well, new parts. 


a/c. AM/FM cassette. $550 
Call (617) 646-9009 


Ford Fiesta 1978. 108K. runs 
well, little rust, new exhaust 











$550/B0. Call 241-8254 sie 





JEEP GJ? “85. red. 


car Signature 
Sones. 1308. 42000 miles, 


kept in heated gar: 
excellent Ro 7 9§i2900, 
508-374- 7262 


Mustan GT 1987. 

top PMG 2 tone grey, 
cas, full pwr. 

Cal nae76s18 evenings 


PONTIAC Bonneville 
Brougham 1981 All electric, 
2 door, good condition, high 
miles, many new parts, runs 
great. $850 or best offer. 
617-396-4298 


RRR aT 
ro 


Volvo. Rebui 
i yor tires, new ex- 
haust system, little rust. 


damage. Best offer. Call 
Marianne (508) 535-5285 


1984 CAMARO Z28 mind 


condition. fully loaded. Must 
see. Call Alison oe 
981-2236 eves 933-850 


—_—_—_—_——_——— 
69 VW Bug, new parts, ance 
local transportation, 

good. Best offer. 864- ‘ont 
days. 523-4807 evenings 


transmission. exhaust. 
more. Minor rust. Must sell 
$2900/BO Bill 926-3024 


‘90 Toyota tercel coupe. red 
5spd..PB/PS. Z-lock AM/FM 
cas, 7Kmi. must sell 
$7495/bo 923-1383 


ACURA Int RS ‘88-White 
w/biue. 85K high, new tires 
at 60K. Pioneer ster, exc 
cond. $6600. 367-9312 


BMW 528i ‘79. mint. auto. 


128k mi. e1 eres} lux. - 


beige, 508-470-5032. 
603-382-5467 


DATSUN 200SX 1980 98K 5- 
spd.. Mich. w/w. sunroof. 
perfect running AM- 
FM 


ster. cas$., $1,500 or 
*b/o. (Camb.) 876-2716 


Datsun B310 1981. Hatch- 
back w/ sunroof. Good 
cond, reliable. Asking 

Call Mark 524-1497 


“ongis SELL!! 


FLEET REDUCTION 


SALE 


1986 Plymouth Reliants 
& Dodge Aries 


Well-maintained , 
very clean, S.E. sedans, 
air cond., stereo. 


Take your pick- 
many to choose from 


2395" 


60 day, 2,500 mile warranty 
tae eee eae 


affordable 
auto rental 


585 Boston Rd., Billerica 
508/663-3030 





tives! 232-745 


HONDA, Civic 1990 3dr 
hatch, red. $600 Honda 
stereo cassette. Color 
coded sunroof. Custom 
pinstripping. Honda floor 
mats. 17K, mi. Offers around 
$7000 considered. Call Ken 
days 508-620-2800 ext. 
5766 OR evenings 782-6376. 


HONDA CIVIC 1983-5 spd, 
runs great, needs carb. 


clutch brakes tires all great. 

$300 Call eves 396-0059 

Jaguar Van Plas ‘84, 

Maly oe (Taupe). immac. 
owner inc 4 shows. 


313750 wkdays 266-8860 
wkend 723-5933. 


MAZDA GLC, 83. runs ok R 
4 parts. New Tires, alter- 
nator. etc. am/fm-cass. $400 
or b.o. Beimont repairs. 
381-0096 


MAZDA RX7-S 1985 5spd, 











508-872-8373 ask for Quint 


MITSUBISHI Starion (Con- 
“87, 42K mi. exc cond. 

loaded, 5sp. silver/red. 

$4999. 508-462-3939. 








MITSUBISHI Starion (Con- 
quest) '87, 42K mi, exc cond, 
loaded, Ssp, silver/red. 
$4999. 508-462-3939. 


NISSAN SENTRA 1988 XE 
Silver, Am/Fm, Atpine 
speakers. 5 speed. a/c, very 
reliable. Well-maintained car 
in Fn ge shape. Asking 

5.900- very negotiable: Call 
508-369-5019 Iv msg 


Porsche. 914 1.8L. 1975. 
red. 88K. 1 owner. exc en- 
gine & body. BO 232-0464 


RX7 GSLSE. 1985. 25.500 
loaded. excellent condition 
arai in winter $8500 
17-729-6564 


Subaru GL 4dr sedan. 


$2950. 617-265-7521. 


© 1990 MVTC, INC 


Get yourself a Kryptonite® Car Lock. So when 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see 
that yours is one car he won't drive away with. 

Order toll free: 1-800-225-5669, dept. 586 
Or send $89.95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 
to: MVTC INC. 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee it. If your car is stolen while locked with 
our car lock, we pay up to $500 of your auto insurance 


deductible. Call or write for details 


The Kryptonite Car Lock qualifies for auto insurance 
rate discounts in some states. Ask your insurance 


agent 
Available in black, blue, red and yellow. 
Made in the U.S.A. 


KRYPTONITE 
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wy ts) ae eT <s 


Dodge & Leasing 
Welcome Home, America 
to Silver Lake Dodge 


(compare the Dodge Advantage) 


We're now offering 1991 
Dodge cars & trucks at great 
introductory pace. 





SS 
Toyota aa te Deluxe 

a 1982, 5 sp, very re- 
liable. $1000 or BO. 
432-3161 days or 489-0699 
Volkswagen Fox GL ‘87. 4 
or. s . Metallic blue, 
42K, iréelli tires, am/fm cas. 


= 







863-5317 or (508) 692-8488. 


VW Scirocco, 1984, black 5- 
peed. Sporty & quick, tough 
& dependable, great on gas. 
Stereo stolen, turn signal 
lens broken, otherwise great 
car. A steal at on 

Call Robert at 327-4929 










VANS & 
TRUCKS 


1 evy 1 van. 
Red/tan, AM /EM stereo, 
power steering & pwr 
brakes. privacy wndws, new f bd & ; a: U ¥ 
shocks. new tires -37,000 PEE dtr 


ao =x | 1991 COLT* 

















Ford £350 Van. 1983-59K 














mi, 3/4 ton bed high 

(Op. hydraule, Wt. perfect SLD DISCOUNTED PRICE $7306 
preaes cond, $3250 or b/o : 
(Camb) 876-2716 


Mazda SE5 pickup 1984. 

95000 — iy 3 trans - 
nt hai a 

Call ratty 5 60h. $s 6817 a day 

or 617-229-622 


SALE-GREAT 4X4 
FORD F150 1988 Supercab. 
8 bed 351V8 Auto Ac All 
power Stereo tape Cruise 
Bik/grey Mee bys Xtras 
Save $ 508-2 days. 
401-949-4505 









1991 CARAVAN* 


SLD DISCOUNTED PRICE ee 










CYCLES 


HONDA, ~ shadow 

black. excellent condition 
with 2 helmets & jacket 
$1200. Call Ken 324-0790- 


TIRES 


for sale. Good ‘condition 
$400/BO Call 277-6831 
wkday eves. all day wkends 

















LYIIDLL DODGE 
STEALT FI 


The Sports Car that all of America 
is talking about is now available 
to see and drive! 











#5390 
BUY IT FOR LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


‘16880 “325 


PER MONTH 





* order in your choice of color 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
Including: 1991 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


4-speed overdrive transmission, front and rear heat & air 
conditioning, pwr door locks-all doors, pwr windows-front 
doors, tilt steering wheel, 35 gallon fuel tank, cast aluminum 
road wheels, AM/FM stereo ETR cassette w/ 4 speakers, 

4 swivel reclining captain's chairs, rear sofa sleeper, 

3 opening vista bay windows full carpeting, custom exterior 
paint stripe package, luggage rack. 

PLUS 75 ADDITIONAL STANDARD & OPTIONAL FEATURES 


Mite sug ant set retail DELIVERED FOR LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


Char “Rebate “eae $18, 566 $399: 


financing as low as 7.9% 







































THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE 
PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL 
THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD 
SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 


THING. 


NS ee Ve oe 


WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 


- -\ Py 
( i 
1 WAR 


Pheenix 


MORE THAN YOUR E' 


be eo oe Ed 


CHECK TI If f 
PERFORMIN 


Pre reg + 





THE WHO- WH/é AT. V Vi {ERE IN | 


ON PHO 


> ARTS SECTION 
















“48 mo. closed end 52) Option at lease end with 


wos Punhase opton pes SION bone tours Biepee 


Silver Lake Dodge & Leasing 


Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, W ellesley 
Sales Dept. Open M-F 9-9, Sat 9-5, Sun. 12-5 


235-6666 


sed tondl Gatie besed salts 
‘etten 8 Rohectablonee eh 








ERYDAY NEWSPAPER 





hE 
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A New Approach To Meeting People... 


All You Need Is Your Telephone 


Listen to recordings of people introducing 

and leave messages for any who interest you. 

Make your own recording to introduce yourself so 
messages. 


| ; CONNECTION K 


The Premier Audio Meeting Opportunity 
people can leave you 


themselves 


it's Fun, it's Effective, and your Privacy is guaranteed. 
APC na 


- FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER - 


t's for you... 


CALL (617) 494-9022, Ext. 1207 


Gay Action 
Line! 


We are BOSTON’S most successful way 
to meet gay men! Fun, easy, inexpensive, 
with greater response than classified 


NOVEMBER 30, 1990 


tSkenerle 


TEL-A-DATE IS AN EXCITING AND SOPHISTICATED 
DATING SYSTEM FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
YOU CONTROL EVERYTHING WITH YOUR 

PUSH BUTTON PHONE 


TBL-A-DATE IS NOT 
ONE OF THOSE 
SLEAZY "900" LINES 

PRIVATE 
MESSAGE BOXES 
AVAILABLE 


Tremendous 
Response! 


1-900-230-4297 


LT 


IN THIS SECTION: ENTRE NOUS @ PHONE SERVICES @ ESCORTS @ ADULT SERVICES 


: % “: . os 
: . » 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
Phcanix c1sssrrreos 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 
ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


CLAIMS FOR 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for 
fo print an advertisment and shall be under no lability whasomver 
for any error for which it may be respon Ie he nope secopied by he 
the advertiser credit lor a8 so much of the linage ctonpide oy. the 
advertisement as is materially the error, provided 


“hoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error Se 


— seven days of publication. 


The fonmediag of on ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which per sorted space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix ee 
*To revise copy containing 
*To reject in its sole discretion, peg 1 
text or i 
To determine correct category 
isment containing a private phone number and/or address 

will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box 
numbers or Post numbers may be used. 

All advertisements hn gg be x mace by a full name, address 
and telephone number. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertisi 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. T 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


DEADLINES 

Entre Nous/Escort .. Pgh m. 
Escort telephone ver * 
a and sar a “Tuesday 4 
A $25 fats Yoo welll be odiied to Bicart end Giitve Hous fine’ arls 


placed after 6 p.m. on Tuesdays. 
OFFICE HOURS. 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 


space credit will 
-ay Deen in 


Peghooag 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri, 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial isements only. Te numbers printed in 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. tae decdiine for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
coomate, eadagmers t of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 


number replies at the Phoenix Classified 
ice between 9 5 p.m. ee h Friday. Replies 

| are held for 3 weeks cher the lost insertion isement. 
The Phoenix is expressly authorized, epee fo open and 
inspect-any or all material directed to a Phoenix abel t 


discard or otherwise es Soe of, any flyers, unsolicited 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: 


NAME: 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


CARD #: 
BANK: 


DATE: 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 


HEADLINES: 


DIODODODOOIDOILOI 
DIOIDDUOIDOIOIDIOII I 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


DIDOILOLIDOIDIDOLODILL 
DIDUDOUOUOUDOODO Oo 
DIDO 
WIDUILOLOLI OOOO 
COULD IDOI 
LDDs 
DIODE) 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON @B 


The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Besen, MA 02215 


- Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 


ENTRENOUS ESCORT 
LINES 15.00 per line 15.00 per line $—— 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
16.00 per line: 16.00 per line $_____ 
17.25 per line. 17.25 perline $ 
18.50 per line 18.50 perline $ 


7 pt. light headline 
7 pt. bold headline 
9 pt. bold headline 
Capitalized words 
nn 8 ot geptand wee 25 each= $———— 

SUBTOTAL $____ 

BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 


Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
OC Pick-up: $15.00- © Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 


mae 
If you buy a mailbox, you get 
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CONFESSIONS 
1-900-990-9091 


| i? Voicemail Secret Confessions 
CONTACTS eo: Where you can connect with other callers! 
ARRANGED oy Anza cove | Meal 1-900-990-1212 | "ay 
ee Uncensored Confessions}- 
erotic os. : Uninhibited Women Tell All! 


MAKE A DATE TONIGHT | 


samen | |§11-900- 726-GIRL 
1-900 abi carte and Lesbian Confessions. 


| 
Ee OY Wee wr anasciact | | | Women To Women! semn 
CI 


| Don’t mak 
One call can ; on Sen gy me 
cumnge | it all! a pas ee 


aos 
boOWeUUL 


Coe P40) 
99 : 
1-976-SNGL sak cleo (508) 
Call PREFERENCES, Boston's Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 


We have hundreds of people like yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to record your personal message FREE! $2.00 MIN. 


LADIES 


DO- YOU) PREFER 


Men with Integrity 
Candlelight Dinners 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 


Tar={elom-\-.- my -{-{ =.= 


KICK BACK AND PARTY 


jpr=Teletis}-}- Tr. i ad a. 4 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your 
home. Meet the man who could change your 
life. You make the choice. 


call | Sec 8039 


ad and get your 
ek Ate: ats 7 say x OF, rca tail teas 


call 1-800-777- hea 
Ot a ees 


pd > rate a kerelemaed 


MEN ¢ WOMEN e¢ COUPLES 


1-900-234-BI-BI 
1-900-999-4444 


hhh hhh dd 


| Gildas dee 


| SSS Sea eee cess 


$1.45/min. More info: (305) 565-4455, Ext: 7775 


1 D>DDP}}HH}}]}}H}}}}9}9D 
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a py , Poe NOie 
iB x Mes ore AND oi ieee oaks dice his a -4 OOC + OCCA 
$ & : . Cd > 7 e 7a <i -" oe Ty ara, te J 4 

. RDS) sae ie 7 


ERVICES 





BS ; 2 : : : 5 ° : 
- Fee =! 
s EIS, 
a 
Me arred 
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fa 
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uy: 
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Let’s get wild 
together. 






with beautiful women 


* * | 5 (OS Ue RO) S| 
1-900-446-7070 adults only CONVERSATIONS 


1-900-776-4477 «: 













Fulfill Your Personal 






Laat mateintha ens tntel 7. -. @ =8=DISCOVER THE 
AN { | ee t. MYSTERY 
pi 1-900-990-0666 Pgs Bg 3 Bays 


1-900-990-6338 32. 







$21.95! 


| GS il. ne 
pies gules smd aati barie a | Sa) a BOSTON’S ORIGINAL 
CALL 1-976-FAST | \ r 4 FANTASY LINE 
No other Phone Line Like It! ne 1-900-990-4567 




















Designed for : $1.49 PER 1/2 MINUTE 
! MUST BE 18 
You. 
we ArvurnYour Fertaey wo Reali $10/call 


# 1 Source ©-TCA 617/508 


Vf Ones Fo, One FUN 
/SIZZLING! 


Personal! 
1-900-726-2004 ws 


$2.00 min/13 min ADULTS ONLY 







ee 


_ | RR] PRIVATE! | ea 
me 22332) | CRUISE THROUGH OUR MEN- 


l 55 0-9000. BOSTON'S ONLY SERIOUS 


ng ag 
* + eee 
ZZ. 











: had WY eh AMONG FRIENDS _ DATELINE FOR MENONLY. 
aN AEN ads yj ’ O A ’ 
. TAL 1-550-5465, s.nnncansie 
; 5 29 ie 00 23 a ; On e-On-One | VENUS PRE OPS AND THEIR ADMIRERS. 
REELS - E ANTAS IES 1-50-9025. BI WOMAN / MEN, 
; MEET A WOMAN on tne PLEASURE LINE INDULGE INDULGE IN YOUR FANTASIES. 


. _@i FOR YOUR CALL 
| ON | " 1-900 18 and OVER ONLY 


DISCUSS YOUR PRIVATE : 20" 1* min. 10° each add, 9 mins,‘ 
DREAMS AND DESIRES | pores: min. 10" each add. 9 mins 
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LISTEN TOMY SECRET | . | Stea4.a Peek into 
PLEASE! § *.. @ PRIVATE DESIRES 


Hear actual recordings of real people _ | AY 
baring their secrets for the very first time. ¥ a 
Secrets too intimate to tell face-to-face. 


HOUSEWIVES CONFESS 
1-900-847-4500 


ind out what really goes on after 
lalbicyerclaleh-Mmct:\,- Me elam leis @ 


OBSESSIONS 
1-900-847-4600 


Dark desires, deep-rooted drives, 
STaldalial ¢:1e) (sim [ea to 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS Call 1-900 


fs . . 0 
Dota cwate ta 420-9500 


ing. wetwicda: i Listen as Ladies 
“aaah alpaca, | reveal their fantasies 


and they're all real 


ree INSTANT ACTION chown 
UNCENSORED MALE | | BAX VUKIO UO 


10 0 an HOT. HOT 


aes 1 penis rs 


areca nee, Bs ON 
~ TEEAVE-YOUR OWN CONFESSION ||. 444-349, mine AC 


CALL 1-212-753-0046 
$1 per min., $2 the first . 
1-900 


9 
(THAT'S 1-900-535-2637) 


24 HOURS 


LOOKING FOR 


HOT TALKT ON 7 | | 
1-900-HOT-LADY 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 
first 


MAN TO MAN? ONE TO ONE >. 4 | 
FANTASY CONNECTION | SECRET|| | f 

~ a\) A TE Ro ee 900 
I 200- ct 35-6283) pabaeaDe~. os ita ona on 

Leave your own | Fas sa gp y Grane 212-753-0046 1 a min . 230- 3333 


1 per min., $2 the firs’ $1 a minute, $2 the first 


NEED MONEY® § BAD CREDIT? GET A VISA CARD 
ce te Eee EP Na a 


UP TO $5000*BAD CREDIT OK DIAL 1-900- S86-VISA 
(THAT'S 1-900-386-8472) 





lied ‘ ev€@@e@dr ten eat BS CULM 7 HSE 
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SERVICES 
TERT) 2%, 


OVEST PARTY 
INE NSS 


© 24 Hours Live 

o Adults Only & G 
© Wid Party Lines Bs 

© Live Hot Conversations j 

© Join The Party 

eo #/ Across America 

© Groupe Conference 


e Live! onal 


aos FOR HOT1 on1 ACTION! 
NIV 


1-900-329- 1 O.N-A 


20¢ FIRST 
$1 -9 MIN. 


ADULTS 
ONLY 
24 HRS. 
CALL NOW 


The Naked Truth! 
Live Wild Talk! 


Llor 1 On 1 Conversations! 


1-900-226-2210 


$12.99 For 5 Minutes 
De penrenrae ante [ Itimate 

Women in Charge! 
1-900-226-2220 

S?4.99 For 6 \iinutes 


Noeheline Ine. 





PNTust be 1s 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


g 
, Pa wi. es 


1-900-463-LIVE 


(THAT'S 1-900-463-5483) 


REAL LADIES ARE WAITING TO 


TAKE YOUR CALL LIVE! TELL 

THEM WHAT YOU'RE DOING - 

AND THEY'LL TELL YOU WHAT 
THEY'RE DOING TOO! 


TOTALLY LIVE! TOTALLY PRIVATE! 


CALL NOW: 


Adults only. Minumum 1 
minute eal feat $2.50 0 roinute.. 


oe iets 


WET bata 
1900 990 9669 


Rude Food 
1900 990 2258 


Come & Get It 
1 900 990 7752 


Wild With Lust 
1900 990 6632 


Three's Company 
1900 990 9875 


Desperate With Desire 


1900 990 8998 


New Message Every Call $3 per man 


/ 


NOVEMBER 30, 1990 — 


Gay Chat Line 
(617) 262-0040 


No Charges Appear on Your 
Phone Bill Nags af $a 


WOMEN 
IN dAl 


4 
Seek Boyfriends 
and Husbands 


Introducing America’s most exciting dateline— 
for women who will soon be released from jail 
. . and men who want to meet them! 

They're young and attractive. They're sorry for 
what they've done. And they haven't been with 
a man in a long, long time. Can you help them 
out? Do you want to meet a woman who will 
really appreciate being with you? 


CALL NOW—Women in Jail 


535-JAIL 


THAT'S 1-900-535-5245 
They’re getting out soon 
and they need your company. 


$2 a min. ADULTS ONLY. 


1550-TOOL 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST GAY PARTY LINE 


FREE 550 INFO 


(617) 577-8227 


e ALWAYS HOT + 
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SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 


A — 
ENTRE NOUS MW 47 sks sexy warm in- ORO MATES FEMALE VOICES 
es 8 — teli woman as friend & occas Male/Female/Coup'es NEEDED 
NOW YOU CAN lover. Box 1734» : Singles/3-Somes 
RESPOND TO AN Very ati clim MWF late 30s Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian for phone fantasy 
ENTRE NOUS sks Speciat’™ for friendship Est 13yrs @ All N.E. line. Good pay, w 
AD BY PHONE: “nae @ 508-430-1053 @ from home ‘call 
SIMPLY CALL Very goodiooking. late 40's. FREE PARTY LINES 7 . 
1-900-963-6873 teen masculine WM, 6 1-312-263-2432 401 946 5526 
1-900-96-ENTRE) 178ibs. desires to meet a 
( slim, very pretty, feminine, bi 1-312-701-9200 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX or gay TV or pre-op. @/box no 900 charges. Sig 
NUMBER WITH THE @ 9446 lexp 12/19) Toll charges only. . 3 
Ye * HOT * 






We're a young white couple . (617) 494-8000 








($2 for the 1st minute, $1 for —_igoking to swap nude photos 
each additional minute) with other couples in the G0-G0 DANCERS eye ey 
Affluent, dynamic, NY busi- Boston area. I'm pretty, 23 WANTED. 





nessman, 49, visits Boston and work out ata heath club. 






i $1000 
nt. Send photos to box PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
matters preciude divorce at Wag WHY WAIT, CALL NOW! 


pr 
lady. 30-45, any race, in- WM. 34. very good-looking. 203-334-9285 
to 















































must be open-minded and into. being “spanked PASSION 
IWM COMMUNICATIONS. secure enough to fill the role 02139. LADIES LUSTING FOR 
ONLY 99¢ PER HALF MINUTE, BILLED ON VISA & MC AS 3 of a mistress, enjoy the _eeepmoneEReTeaRO YOUR CALL NOW. 24 
TOUCH TONE PHONES ONLY. ADULTS ONLY. many advantages and —_ HOURS 1-900-468-5347 
a benefits. and accept certain ADULT toa $10 PER CALL SIZZILING HOT 
~ comm limitations. Please reply with : ——— WOMEN 
interesting letter and recent SERVICES (617) 494-8000 We've got_your fantasies 
phate. No pros. Must 1900-654-1616 1S, THE and more. Call us at: 
sar biat Sc NY. NY 70. ONLY "NUMBER. YOU'LL MOT vous MONIQUE —- 4-900-HOT-DUCK: 






"VE GOT YOUR FANTASY. 
EVER NEED IFYOU WANT ALWAYS READY TO PARTY ($10 per call) 


Are you.a Married or Single. TO GET HARD OR.NEED — } 
BIF with erotic fantasies you”. TO GET OFF. KEEP CALL: © !M LUSTING FOR YOUR — WARNING; ADULTS 










- ‘ : CALL 1-900-468-2639 $10 
want-to fulfill? We are a sen- . “ING I'LL SEND EVERY 10th ONLY! 
Me Bi ale v CALLER A VISUAL AID TO PER CALL. ADULTS ONLY SS 
M who will fulfill all your © JACK OFF TO.$3.00 per min HIS OR RS (617) 494-8000 
erotic sures. Very Dis- * MUST BE OVER 21: =< ; HE . a a ce tetete 
creet. @ 9381 (exp 12 Exotic Revue! Parties to TEXAS PHONE AFFAIRS 





Para ie belt Sas Se ES Y 617) 494-8000 tickle your “fancy. Call Beautiful. warm & friendly, 
tag 33 ewe f & 9 & ae 617-341-3493 or aus sy te ad 
en lv gv frre a - 2 . 7 hrs live/7 days 

: BACHELOR & 800-339-2033 






































metianes il oldr F wicm skwky cin. , : 1-800-462-4395 
— a i oS Box 1247 Leom 01453; rs BIRTHDAY (617 1-900-988-8721 
com Fie Seana oT BW Ba “PARTIES. (617) 484-8000 MC/VISA/AMX/DISCOVER 
a te : | argos caetsicron Wet REMALE/MAL , JOIN THE VIXEN'S 
ood gens aos (a oar nc REOTPAMERT Sac HOTTAEKNETWOR i ci 
saad ame Na s & Girls 
mean, bern poner @/Box 9461 Re & X-rated stio-teora ms i. a AL ABOO «. sore 
: ee eet or E 3 y 5 ~ -0444 
Attretve hvy WCp! sk Fs that SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- ——— 
toes’ Cribties wicoma. BO" ecacdeneary 1960 $1 sim Bomente mins . _(617) 494-8000 
‘Box 179 Nahant MA 01908 y 
eo Blowou “Tapa ones CENTRO 81 imar nun 
seeks lonely or hurting sli Stacy Lynn now available! : 
‘ lady. 20-40 who needs a ten- Over 70 girls available. 1-900-776-WILD 
100's of titles in stock! arate meme” — ahr Wotlhtnn 
mes. 'e/photo. x — 
M4 ptaeeieates A steerstes atin indinS 1-900-53-KINKY 
Prices start at $7.99 Beau, weryforinne sup: _(617) 4948000 _ SZ 
m > 
ing Bifemale counterpart for + ARTICLES FOR SALE 1-900-346-DATE 
Sone te EAM te toex- TRANSVESTITE — $2 1st min. 99 cents ea add. 
. Seceaaies. JE $5: 
Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) Brot phone appreciated.» ., CATALOGUESS.00 |. J-600.000- Gin. 









Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight + Sunday noon - 11 pm 


dresses, lace-up hot pants. 
_ AV tn 02245 (exp 1/2/91) - awe’ mink. 



















Waltham 465 Moody St BI-SEXUAL Mere et assed naar 
j stocking, rear 
seeks attractive cple. color ; irl $2 1st min. 99cents ea add: 
rday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon - 8pm ee unimportant. very clean, Panties. show girl wigs 
Monday-Satu very discreet; North Shore SHE/MALE SIZES PR nan th at 
area. POB 4083 Peabody TOTAL DISCRETION : 
MA 01961 .@ 9460 (exp PRIVATE FITTINGS $5.00 IF YOU'VE NEVER HEARD 
12/26) — rn gp onal ape A SEXY WOMAN WITH A 
——————————-_ing Specialist Discreet mail DIRTY IMAGINATION. YOU 
Free eel on craignt Order Service. DON'T KNOW WHAT 
4 Bor (Bl or. straight 4 7362 YOU'RE MISSING! CALL 
$5dibs regular guy. #/Box open 7 days a week! ME AND SIND DUP: 
9459 (exp 12/5) 10% of with this ad. 1-900-654-1616 






Sei n> = SEND EVERY 00h 
Gd Iking, WM, seeks*subm F BOUDOIR PHOTOGRAPHY CALLER A FREE ALL-AC- 
into toys. spanki and Tatesful compositions ar TION VID . 
more. Send letter w/tantasy. ranged in home or studio. ~ [1ON VIDEO. $3.00 per min, 
tng Reasonable rates. Classic ust BE 21 OR OVER @ HOT 1 ON 1 


and or exp. photo if is and 
amour ‘aphy. Call 
to POB 967 Orleans gt A prente ~3 























A DECSS Srcem _¥017-469-0905 9 — (@ BACKDOOR 
JO exib/ voyer sks sim —_—_—_—_—_—_—___ 494-8000 
as 4 hot sate seat nn (617) 494-8000 __(617) 494-8000 GIRLS 

trip/ shwr/ oil ete, Exi ee el eee 
cps OK. Foto pis. Bost. #/ DUNGEON CLUB we MQPEL WANTED @ GRouPS 
Box 9457 (exp 12/12) Man to man private group bondage photos and video. 

ery des7 1068 $100-150/hr. No exper nec. 
SWINGING? (617) 282- Box 9488 Actua 





NOT an escort service! 








Interested but not sure? 








: f Nude Female models Over H 
oy ste yer MALE, FEMALE 21. Wanted by King Terminal Recordings 
udios Artist-Painter Dav : 
Needham tits 02194. ore DANCERS Spinney. South Boston, Call $1.50 first minute 







SWM 36 Safe desires BIF 1999 Penthouse Centeriold 617-464-0902 Noexpnecc. |75¢ each additional 
couple for discreet safe rela- Stacy Lynn now available. 
tionship serious only #/Box Over 70 girls available (617) 494-8000 
9441 (exp 12/12) 1-800-969-4475 













TRANSVESTITE 
TRANSSEXUAL 
CROSS DRESSER 


900-LOVE-MEN 
{ 


She | OM acl 


1. | 
- 900-999-313 19) re I 1-200.9099-1vTs 


MIN » $2.00 THE 1st MIN + YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER+ 19 LTD " 99c/MIN. $2/fST MIN 








GIRLS 


| IN YOUR AREA!!! 
1-900-820-3355 
Meet girls in —_ ; 


















1-800-DIAL-SEX 
1-800-DIAL-SEX 















SFeVesesesesevesee 


> ADULTS ONLY S 







AREA!!! 
1-900-820-3838 





Meet girls in your 
area who would 
like to meet 
someone like you 

tonight!!! 
$3/min. 










LIVE ONE ON 


ONE ADVICE 
Enrich your sex life. 
For men and women. 





Call Venus 





Viest confidential 
& discre¢t 


| COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 





massage 


Bz. 







ie 
Encounter 
1-900-64-NORTH 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
1-900-84-S0UTH 







ER DARK** 


om L4- + NODEL 


HOT 
PHONE SEX 





VON VEILING! 





AS YOU 
LIKE IT 


















ee. Bemeoncr) | Aras 
Bondage Hardcore peas & material! 
144-15 3 0 ’ = etl . e Over 10,000 maga- 
Conrenscion zines & 
satisfy any taste movies in stock 







e We buy & sell used 












Ineelli creative, magazines 
Parc ladies forthe e Pack magazines 
Schedule yout 2 ® Local & national 
ater 617-577-7440 op bv 
: $20 in MA és am-1 am 
MC/VISA 


15 Union hard 
Somerville, MA 


628-1 137 






rapt li 1. 800- 395: 5585 





621-3861 


















Executive 
Sweets 


$21.00 


Visa/MC/Amex 
LIVE 24 HRS 


(303) 761-6552 


Come fantasize 
with us 


Indulge 
Your Most 


FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


EROTIC PHONE 


CONVERSATIONS }. 








212-262-7153 


YOU AND ME 


PRIVATELY 
1-900-406-5278 
TEMPT pian 


Straight - Gay- 
Bi - Males- 
. Females - 


"Meet people ae 
in your area 
All N.E.- 

11 years 
Confidential and 
discreet only 


























er HS 021-1187 
y)] 


PHONE SEX 
MENI 
$19.99 

Prepay 3 - 
Sitime imino 


EMERALD 


FELICIA 
Sub pre-op, 25, 36B 
(her own), 71/2" cut 
and it works! Blonde 
hair, blue eyes, loves 
lingerie 
MISTRESS 
SATAN 
5'10", long black hair, 


MICHAEL 
6'2", 210 Ibs, brown 
hair, green eyes, 22 
yrs, 46” chest, 34” 
waist, 9” cut, con- 
struction worker. 
JUST PLAIN SEXY! 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
PRE-OPS, COUPLES 
& MEN! 


617 
621-1436 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
MC/VISA/AMEX 





‘iad 
i 


VERNON'S | 


HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
(DDICTIONS 


ASIAN 


WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pals 
Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI 
96745 


(808) 325-7707 


DON'T BE LONELY! 
“AMERICAN SINGLES CLUB" 


Direct Contact 
Quality Single 
Call 24 hours + 7 days 

1-900-820-388 
Only $3/Min, Discreet 
Must be 19 


VANESSA ¢ 45.5% 


TESS © 57,, 368, 
blonde halr, blue/green 
eyes. A nurse g for 
“young patients” 


JANE © 56, 44C31- 
42. Into S&M, you may 


call her “Lady 


TERRY © 59, 120 lbs, 
368. Blonde who's young, 
hot and wet! 


JULIANA * 56 


COUPLES & TWO 
WOMEN CALLS 


$35 PER CALL UNLIMITED TIME 
(Out of State) 


617 621-0244 
in Mass.) 
1-800-287-0244 
MC/VISA/AMEX + 24 Hours 


Schedule your wake-up call 
5 am to 9 am $15. 


SEX SURVEY 
1°550e- 4sEX 


j 
I 
I 
I 
I 
L 
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Five F 


FIND OUT INTIMATE DETAILS OF OTHER CALLERS’ SEX LIVES. YOU CAN LISTEN 
IN OR JOIN IN. YOUR MUST BE OVER 18. JUST 10¢ PER MINUTE 20¢ FIRST MINUTE. 


QUICK 


CONNECTIONS 


GAY 
VOICE 


PERSONALS 
If you're 
looking for... 
¢ NEW FRIENDS 
¢ RELATIONSHIP 
¢ HOT ACTION 
¢ GOOD TIMES 


CALL 
1°976°4444 


49¢ per min © 99¢ first 
ADULTS 
ONLY 





the'next man 


calling in. 
Just 10¢ per 
minute 
206 first minute 
24 hrs. 
Adults only 
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19 HUNG & HOT! 


4 dom & fantasies let this 


GWM satisfy your desires . 


John 617- 2066 - 24hrs 
LOWEST RATES AROUND 
#1 PRE OP 
TRNSXL BEAUTY 


JACLYN 
Dynamic ab Op ready for 


the discr oe asa 
Incalis only 617-846-7078 


21 yr old college pretty 


boy sexy and seductive. 
For all desires. 
Cory 617-536-0198 


22 MICHEL-LE 


op pleasure 617-782 


2 female centerfold 
hardbodies, expert in 
domination & fantasies. 
for both male & femaie. 
incalls Af 7am to 11pm. 

508-238-0491 


A Call, To See Sherry 
Cait 617-825.9790 TN oe mw 
anywhere, anytime 24 


AFTERNOON 
pw 


DELIGHT 
crock 


ALEX 
Young attractive 
In/Out 24hours 
617-541-0874 


ALISA 
Sophistication exciting 
natural blonde blue eyes 

out lv msg 617-499 


AMANDA 
Indulge in the company 
of a 20 yr old vivacious coed 
Lve mess 617-499-1920 out 
———————————— 


AMBER & CO 
Spectacular stunnin 
biondes brunettes 
redheads 1-800-926-8910 


ANGELA & CO 
Beautiful. classy & sassy 
blondes & brunettes. for ail 
occasions 1-800-677-2846 
24hrs discreet 


ANGEL... 
You tall, busty brunette 
here for your holida’ 
11am-12mid 617-859-7086 


ANTHONY & CO 


oo rd yr old ule italian. 

un & discreet for appt. 

Call 24 hrs 61 7-286 8087 
APPETITE 

for seduction? Safe sexy 


lady sks special few for 
dscrt incis. SASE Box 1747 


Are you a gent desiring 

a relaxing massage during 
erotic movies with a full 
figured WF? 617-846-0584 
8am-6pm Mon-Sat 


Are you lonely and on the run 
Need some old fashion 
fun. Jodi 617-247-2726 Out 


A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort. 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


Ashley young & — 
short skirts great 
617-397-8765 all calls 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


A Polynesian Beauty. Long 
red hair. big bust, beautiful 
sexy body sensuous brown 
eyes. olive skin. 'm 57”. 
125. 38D-24-36, available for 
appointments. Escort incalls 
only. | love fantasies 


617-286-0851 
If you're shy you can send 
for hot sex 
set $10, $1 it 
51 Pleasant St, Suite 73, 
Maiden Ma 02148. Make 
money order out to “cash” 


Attractive biond size 6 
available for verified 
out calls only 617-479-0546 


B&D S&M CROSS. 
And all fetishes. 
Men. women. Call 8pm-3am 
Alex 508-697-2413 


B&D S&M 


ATTR. EXP. MISTRESS 
Dom X-dress Spank Fantasy 
Incall/Outcall, Metrowest 
Verifiable calls only Aft. 5pm 


1-800-649-1994 


Beautiful, trim, sexy, student 
for nice gents 35+. Safe. 
private fun 617-536-1424 


Big beau blond WF 400D!! 
Seeks to xcite sie Gone 
massge in/out 617-945-723 


BLACK BEAUTY 
Let this fine young mare take 
you on the ride.of your life 
Ebony coat w/silky mane 
617-282-8660 Charisse 


BLONDE 
Biue eyes, slim and pretty. 
Outcalls only. Willing to 
travel anytime 617-742-2666 


BODY BUILDER 
For out or in calls. 
Must be discreet. Men only. 
Call 617-623-8762 


Body-builder - Hot & hard 
handsome-discreet-endowd 
clean &honest 508-921-4455 


BONNIE 
New 25yr old 
utmost & istication 
outcalis only 617-230-4448 


ioung handsome, 
. GWM escort in/out 
617-232-7006 parking avail 


eo Sa Free git 
la id. Free gi 
. 508-584-6998 


CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 


Bubbly brun 
tease serves So e- 
Cape. Tori 617-456-1647 


Classy 25 slim very 


ana ony tox goin 


Outcalis 617-864-7400. 
CARRIE attractive blonde 
Just call 617-328-6735 

IF YOU ARE DIALING 


AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


CHRISTY & DIANA 
Petite Redhead 


617-286-5463, i 
pre-op 617-286-7669 


par ons Ley digd ng bog 
massage to men 30+ at 
home or hotel 617-966-4296 


Come visit the new girls 
on the block. Blondes and 
darker 617-247-9399 


CONSTANC 
Luscious Precious 
19yr old dominant mistress 
1-800-926-8910 


CRYSTAL 


Damien for men sizzie 
with me in Or out call 
GWM 617-734-2911 movies 


Debi Does “yg etc. aay 
infout discreet 617-844-716 
in/out discreet a 7 O63 


617-560-3413 
DISAPPOINTED? 


Not when u meet me! Long- 
redhead/mid-30's. 
Incredible! mile 


mete DUO 
Asian-indian & Nat blonde. 
2 together-or .try one! 
10am-12mid 617-859-7086 


ECSTASY 

a torrid liaison with a 

beautiful uninhibited sexy 

young model. discreet. 
Christie 617-756-1903 


ELLIE MAE 
20 - Call for fun. 


ESCORTS 
Lots of lovely ladies avail 
24nrs outcalls only 
617-553-0091 


* * Fantasy Girls « * 


6 heels S stockings 
617-397-8765 all calls veri 


39DD-24-36 
617-499-7731 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
& fun with tying; if these are 
a few of a favorite things. 
call 617-661-3923 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


For the selective ladies 
a discriminating masseur 
for pleasure -543-2258 


FOR WOMEN 
Gentlemen will provide an 
evening of warm compa- 
nionship & fun to ladies of all 
ages. For more info write 
POB 96 Uxbridge, MA 01569 


FOR YOU 
A fun & feminine girl 
to make your day special! 
Call 617-267-0043 verifiable 


French ex-model wishes to 
escort the discreet 
gentieman. in or out call 
508-441-1531 


Gentiemen for a_ relaxing 
massage & fun. call 
508-934-0648 North Shore 


GENTLEMEN 


We are back 
1-508-584-7086 


GIRLS RUS 
What's your fancy? 
Tall lanky biond, petite 
brunette Ital, red haired 
Irish lass, grad stud. 
in & out call 617-367-2890 
All calls verified. 


G is 
LA Bes Bs SBE 
617-848-7473 
sexy lingerie 
Glamorous Hi-Fashion TV 
Let's Play Dress Up 
Kathryn 617-247-6840 
eg = Ktalian pre-op 


escort 
Call jesdea 617-773-8689 


tall slim perfect 

all s 

Cindy 61 7438-4608 
Great afternoon massages 
6' 225 


O17 864: 
out only 617-864-3837 MAX * 
GWM, Italian. Call Mark 24 


hour service. on! 
617- oS eas - 


Handsome athietic muscular 
Pls Srelconte 617-489-0756 


& nights 
mag i 


_mggcal ical prea 
Hot body massage b 
gdlk BWM. So. Shore 
area. 617-937-4102 


Mike 617-266-918 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


IMAGINE... 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Young gor S girl 
from india. Call Shanti 
617-536-3969 
ITALIAN BEAUTY 


THE ORIGINAL 

21yo Green-eyed Student 
ssic Shapely Sexy 

Jessica 617-236-8174 


ITALIAN 
oe PRINCESS 


w/t sy) hair. bilingual 
Gna 617. 859.7087" 
Join me in erotic 


cha bubbie bath — 
babbling brown si 


Holiday specials avaiabe 


KIM 
Good girls go to heaven. 


color call 
926-5093 out/lv mess 


MAGIC FINGERS 
If you're looking for that 
perfect touch...call Jill 
10am-12mid 617-536-3969 


Mailgram USA European 
selection dancers escort 
massage 617-338-8171 


safe. Matt 617-424-0054 


Massage outcalls only 
safe discreet clean 
Doug 617-340-7722 


Men at Work 
Greater Boston Area 
GWM 617-397-9632 


¥ MICHELLE ¥ 
Green eyed college coed. 
slim, innocent, sweet & 
demure. 617-859-7087 


MISTRESS RAQUEL 
True dom gorgeous yng 
vixen equipped verified 
discreet 617-536-9545 


-Sexy- 
11am-12md 617-859-7086 
New girl etsy 
slender sex’ nymph 
Se0do34 
Danielle 617-944-7163 

Hy Exquisite, petite Dom 
F. fant/fetish B&D X-D. 
1 “800-812. 2028 Ver outcall 


Busty rprecp 817765" 709. 


617- 366-1207" 


Call Feloon @ at 617-782-4 


* * Pre-op a* 
Brandy 617-208-4891 
Simply the best 
PRETTY “Y wishes to 
entertain discriminating 
a in’ her home. 

weet, sexy. ge \ be 


ee 617-254-1749 


straight commission 
work from home 
617-579-5743 


REDHEAD 
Very bust very pretty 
friendly travel-or in 
Cail 617-277-4940 


ROB FOR X-MAS 
Ladies only ma 
Safe/discreet/ha 

musc. Calt 617-585-8376 


ROCK SHOTS 
Tall well built Italian. 
Handsome/discreet Boston 
Tony 1-800-439-7399 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 


ADS IS TUESDAY AT6PM .°” 


Ss YY 
Blonde SANDY s 24yrs 
38D-25-36 Verif outcalls 
Serving all of MA & NH 
617-560-3414 


SENSATIONAL 
Beautiful busty brunette 
Let's warm & coz 


2éhrs outcalls 617-553-0091 


SEXY PREOP 
Relax in comfort with me. I'll 
take care of all needs. 
Call me.617-472-9155 


— wee wy intel girl 
poster 


Soalan area 617-437-9090 
Stephanie large, voluptuous. 
beautiful, sensuous. 

All calls verified. In/Out 
1-800-696-3141 


Submit to strict disc w/2TV 


Mistresses Stilletto & 
Dominique 617-424-0710 


SUGAR & SPICE 


why think twice? 
able rates 1-800-67-SATIN 
24hrs, male female 


Super escort without the 
super price. Gdiki Ital 
GWM. Call 617-569- 
Super muscular body 
reat hands 
617-266-7029 


Therapy ma reduce 
tension headache stress 
pain 617-547-8672 


Intimate Encounters 
incall/Outcall 
617-397-7660 


True Dominant F seeks 
true submissive F, M, cpl. 
Black Rose 617-695-8066 


VANESSA 
Classic black escort 
outcalls only / 617-889-1112 
Credit cards accepted 


Yeson Oriental Massage - 
Out call service only 
geo ms rh Sunday closed 

617-354-1380 Health 


24Ahr escorts 


We have blon- 
des & brunettes 
available for 
late night & 
early am 
appointments. 


All calls confi- 
dential & dis- 
creet. 

Serving all of 

MA & NH 


617 560 3468 


Candlelite 


L@svoo 


S768 5548 


(508) 586- 
5548 


SS year old 
54-24-34 
617-958- 
S267 
Outcatl only 
24 hours. 


‘DISPLAY 
RATES 
PLEASE 
=CALL 
536-5390 


¢ MASSAGE 
BY WOMEN 
e SAUNA 
¢ WHIRLPOOL 


354-1800 


199 Alewife 
ay 
mbridge 


$10.00 DIS- 
COUNT ON 
SUNDAYS 
WITH THIS 
~~ 
Open 7 days a week 
9:00a,-10: 
Major Credit Cards 
Accepted 


ISCOR® rs 


Cognineolnan 
has openings for 

“attractive, reli- 
able individuals. 
'e. No experience 

necessary: 

Days or evenings 
10 am to midnight 


1-800-893-331 
To diserse 
2ee 


617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 


NAUGHTY 


NURSE 


Specialize in latex 
leather, lace. 
Does B ) & D and § &M Mi, 


Also into fetish fantasy 


bi) s76- 


fable Out 


617-277-6605 


New To 
New England 


OPENING 
Dec. 3 10 AM 


Step out of reality 


Interviewing 
male & female 
escorts 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charmin 

Athleti built 
Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call John 
after 4 pm at 
(617) 437-7425. 
ice young men: 
rk for Boston's 
most trusted 


agency. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1990 


Gentlemen/couples 


499-1924 
travel- 


Girls waiting 
for YOU 


24 hrs. 
Outcall 


617 


TWILIGHT 


ESCORT 
REFERRALS 


Selection of 
Lovely Ladies 


available 


Limousine 


Services 
11 AM-4AM 7 Days 


Most major 
Credit Cards 
Accepted 


800-452-5403 
617-868-6780 
Also 
Metrowest area/ 
Route 495 
Prompt 


Service 


ERRY CHRISTMAS 


24 hour 7 days 


Santa Claus is coming so it's time for you 
to come on and enjoy your time by relaxing 
with one of our lovely escorts, We have both 
white & ebony girls this holiday season. ° 


We offer the regular 

1 hr. & 2 hr. specials. 

We also have 2 Girl Specials 
We also service couples 

We only have ebony girls for 
bachelor parties 


617-473-5415 


All calls confidential 
Verifiable Outcalls Only. Servicing all of MA & NH 
Must make appointment for NH & Long Distance 

5-4 Hrs. in advance 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY ISSUE 





DECEMBER 1990 
THE BOSTON a 


PHOENIX LITERARY SECTION 


A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 
NUMBER 32 





TUM A GI NENG BOs TOWN 
OuUR LOCAL LITERARY TRADITION 
e Henry Adams « Louisa May Alcott « John 


Cheever ¢ Emily Dickinson ¢ W.E.B. Du Bois 
e Andre Dubus ¢« T.S. Eliot 
Ralph Waldo Emerson * 


Robert Frost « Nathaniel 








Hawthorne ¢« William “Dean 


Howells « Edwin O’ Connor e 





Henry James ¢ Robert Lowell 
¢ John P. Marquand « Malcolm X * George 
Santayana « May Sarton e 
Henry David Thoreau ¢ John 
Updike ¢ Phillis Wheatley « 





AN INTERVIEW WITH AUTHOR SHAUN O'CONNELL 








PHOTOS BY TRUSTEES OF AMHERST COLLEGE (DICKINSON), BERNDT (SARTON), MARK SEXTON (HAWTHORNE) 













WINTER 
WONDERLAND 








Possession KGB: The Inside Story DR.HUNTER S. Songs of the Doomed 

A Romance by Christopher Andrew THOMPSON More Notes on the Death of 
by A.S. Byatt and Oleg Gordievsky - tage the American Dream 

Two young academics The most thorough history SONGS OF THE Gonzo Papers Vol. 3 
research the lives of two ever written about Soviet DOOMED by Dr. Hunter S. Thompson 





i i i MORE NOTES ON THE DEATH i i 
intelligence and espionage ey Loa Ei High and hideous moments 


Victorian poets, tracing them 
from London seances to the 
Yorkshire coast. A rich blend 
of mystery, romance and 





in the life of Dr. Hunter S. 
Thompson -- and in the life 
of our country. Part memoir, 





activities by an insider-- 
former KGB colonel Oleg 
Gordievsky. Christopher 












comedy. Winner of the Andrew is considered Britain's part commentary and part 
Booker Prize. Random House, leading intellegence historian. ': fiction. 
$22.95 Harper Collins, $29.95 * Summit, $21.95 






an Car The Iliad 
DAVID EDDINGS by Hone 
translated by Robert Fagles 
introduction and notes by 
Bernard Knox 

The stirring story of the 
Trojan war and the rage of 
Achilles has gripped readers 
for 2,700 years. Robert 


Managing the Nonprofit ‘em The Ruby Knight 
Organization DETER f Book Two of The Elenium 
Principals and Practices | oe by David Eddings 


by Peter F. Drucker Ehlana, the queen of Elenia, 
At last! Guidelines and expert ti was poisoned and frozen in 
MANAGING THE crystal. Sparhawk, Knight 






advice on how to run hospitals, 
churches, universities, health and Queen's Champion, 
and community services, QRGANIZATION __ Struggles against dark forces 
charitable and service groups and Principles and Draghces to bring the queen back to life 





foundations from Mission to _:si'svumwurs simmesssseemem in this novel of magic, Fagles combines skills of poet 
Performance to Developing —_***"*** #*##r#+rsenanens» adventure and chivalry. and scholar in a brillant new 





translation. Viking, $35.00 





Yourself. Harper Collins, $22.95 Del Rey, $19.95 


NY TIMES BESTSELLERS 
40% OFF 
DEC. 3 THRU DEC. 31 


o 














MEET Bob Woolf, aay MEET 
sports and Oi) : noted children's book 
entertainment sh author and illustrator 
attorney, Chris Van Allsburg, 
autographing autographing his books, 

his new book, including 
Friendly Persuasion, Just a Dream, Swan Lake 
My Life as a Negotiator, ieee) —§ and Polar Express, 
11:00am to 12:00pm | Bi 1:30 to 3:30pm 
Sunday, December 2 Sunday, December 2 
Level 2 Level 2 

B.U. Bookstore Mall 3 B.U. Bookstore Mall 


If you are unable to attend, signed copies of the books 
can be purchased by calling (617) 236-7442. No customized 
autographs, please. Supplies may be limited. 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE e 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442 M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore Major Credit Cards Accepted At Both Locations 
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O’Connell: spiritual autobiography is the dominant form of Boston literature. 


IMAGINING BOSTON: A LITERARY 


LANDSCAPE, by Shaun O’Connell. 
Beacon Press, 405 pages, $24.95. 


t has been a long time since anyone 
has seriously called Boston “the 
Athens of America,” but that doesn’t 
mean its literary tradition is moribund. 

Shaun O’Connell, an area native and 
assistant professor of English at 
UMass/Boston, believes the opposite. He 
has put together a meditation on 
Bostonian literature and culture past and 
present in his Imagining Boston: A 
Literary Landscape . The book serves as a 
kind of intellectual Freedom Trail — walk 
the path and absorb the literature of 
Boston, and you'll never see the city the 
same way again. 

That spirit of place — which began for 
Bostonians with John Winthrop’s promise 
of Boston as a “City upon a Hill” — still 
shapes not only our, literature, but our 
daily lives. Place is destiny. 

“The region possesses a resonant sense 
of the past which defines, confines; and 
inspires its inhabitants,” O’Connell writes. 
“A symbolic landscape is marked by moral 
and social divisions; class tensions draw its 
citizenry into ancient and depleting battles, 
conflicts that leave them with an abiding 
sense of loss. Life does not measure up to 
their preconceptions. In compensation, 
Greater Boston is a region that stits 
intensities of thought and feeling, inspires 
heroic efforts either to recompense a fixed 
social order or to transcend it to new 
frontiers of imagination. Consciousness of 
place — social, moral, spiritual — and past 
characterizes” the characters in the 
literature of Greater Boston. 

The interesting and resonant central 
insight of O’Connell’s book is that “the 
spiritual autobiography” (whether in 
fiction, poetry, autobiography, or any 
other form) is the dominant form of 
Bostonian literature, “for it best reflects the 
characteristic regional mode, the Puritan 
and post-Puritan idea of life as an 
individual and collective quest for 
realization and salvation.” 

It is not hard to compile a list: 
Winthrop’s exhortations and Bradstreet’s 
poetry; Franklin’s autobiography and the 
sermons of the Mathers; Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter and Melville’s Moby-Dick; 
Emerson's essays and Thoreau’s Walden; 
James’s The Bostonians and Howells’s The 
Rise of Silas Lapbam; Frost’s North of 
Boston, and Adams's The Education of 
Henry Adams; the fiction of Marquand, 
Cheever, and Updike, and the poetry of 
Lowell, Sexton, and Wilbur; and on to The 
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Freedom Trail: 


With the mind’s eye a new Hub 
is forged from the old 





by Mark Leccese 


Autobiography of Malcolm X and J. 
Anthony Lukas’s Common Ground. 

“As construed by Greater Boston's writers, 
a person’s life is anexemplum, a struggle of 
values in gradually unfolding design,” 
O'Connell writes. “Personal and community 
histories are conflated, each serving as an 
emblem for the other in a literature which 


Besides New England, he said, in American 
literature only the South expresses a similar 
sense of place in its literature. 

Imagining Boston not only considers 
the major white male writers that are 
staples of all surveys of American literature 
courses, but also explores the relationship 
to Boston of its black writers, women 


shapes a myth of the past writers, and writers who 
and defines a mission for express the city’s crucial 
the future.” .--*""'| immigrant experience 
O’Connell, 55, has “The region (such as Edwin O’Connor 
spent a lifetime basking in and his The Last Hurrab). 
this tradition. Born and “Groups that have 
raised in Marlborough, moved in have 
the grandson of Irish p OSSESSES a assimilated the values,” 
immigrants of the 1880s, he said. “For example, 
his vecning has Per resonant cage is :, lot ef fnweal 
on American and Iri ism that dovetails wi 
literature. Imagining Irish-Catholic Jansensim. 
Boston, while it has its dry sense of . . The notion of life as a 
passages and its don’t- spiritual quest, and the 
leave-anyone-out lists (a th e ast’’ sense of place as being 
hazard for a book of this p an emblem of God's 
kind), is written and design is consistent with 
presented deftly enough a lot of groups that 
to be both a scholarly moved in.” 


success and an appealing book for the 
intelligent non-scholarly reader. 

“The other story of Boston — of 
division, of separation, of conflict — has 
been told so often,” O’Connell said in an 
interview with the Phoentx just before the 
publication of his book. “But as much as 
there has been division, there has been 
commonality of purpose.” 

O'Connell explained, “I don’t know of any 
other part of the country that even thinks of 
itself as having a kind of resonant history like 
this, or writers who keep coming back to it.” 





Literature, especially the literature of a 
place, changes the way we perceive. 
Walden Pond would be no more than a 


littered gyburban beach to anyone who 
hadn’t segd Thoreau. A Bostonian can 
barely through the precious 


communities of the North Shore without 
seeing them through Updike’s eyes. And 
Harvard isforever colored by Adams. 
“Literature teaches me how to look at 
things and see things I've never seen 
before,” according to O’Connell. For him, 
the striving of Bostonians to live up to 


ye: 
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Winthrop’s promise reached its apogee in 
the Massachusetts 54th Civil War 
Regiment, a group of black soldiers led by 


‘. Béacon Hill Brahmin Robert Gould Shaw. 


The proud but hopeless loss the regiment 

ffered in a South Carolina battle, in 
which Shaw and 33 of his troops were 
killed, “became a central occasion in the 
definition of Boston's identity, an 
epiphany which would be reshaped by 
monument makers, memorialists, and 
poets during the next century.” 

The magnificent branze bas-relief by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens commemorates 
“Boston’s best moment, memorialized in 
its finest monument, an emblem of the 
ideals for which the city has, at its best, 
stood.” Dedicated in 1897, many have 
written of its significance, but Shaw and 
the Saint-Gaudens sculpture can now only 
be seen by Bostonians through the eyes of 
Robert Lowell, perhaps Boston’s greatest 
poet, and his “For the Union Dead.” 

Lowell’s Shaw “hasan angry wrenlike 
vigilance,/a greyhound’s gentle tautness,” 
and “rejoices in man’s lovely,/peculiar 
power to choose life and die.” He stands, in 
the 1960 poem, beside a Boston Common 
being gouged by steamshovels to create an 
underground garage, the symbolic heart of 
the city being ripped open to serve progress 
and commerce. The monument to Shaw, 
Lowell says flatly, “sticks like a fishbone/in 
the city’s throat.” His memorable last lines 
complete the poem one of his biographers 
called Lowell's “sour final truce with 
Boston”: “Everywhere,/giant finned cars 
nose forward like fish;/a savage 
servility/slides by on grease.” 

Who can look at the Shaw monument 
— or Beacon Street, or all of modern 
Boston, for that matter — without seeing 
what Lowell saw? 

O’Connell, who once saw the 
monument as a remembrance and nothing 
more, as most schoolchildren do, said 
Lowell’s poem led him to readings that 
unlocked far deeper, significant 
connections: Holmes’s dedicatory speech, 
the life of Shaw himself, the tensions 
created by the Civil War between Boston’s 
Brahmins and its Irish, the Boston 
abolitionist movement, and.the partial 
funding of the Brook Farm literary 
commune by Shaw’s Beacon Hill family. 

So much of Boston's history is packed 
into such works of art, memory, and hope. 
“You can pick it up at one place, and see,” 
O'Connell told the Phoenix. “Through acts 
of the imagination, you can get a sense of 
where you really are. . . . The promise of 
the new, but with all that baggage from the 
past, begins to create a new tradition.” QO 
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| WHAT IF, by Anne Bernays and 
Pamela Painter. HarperCollins, 230 
pages, $18.95. 


reative-writing workshops are 

the trenches of Boston’s literary 

scene. The literary marketplace 

is competitive, exclusive, and 
rarefied. But adult-ed workshops are 
come-one, come-all affairs, where 
anybody can be treated like a real writer 
simply for the price of tuition, and where 
all await that first break, that first story that 
might get accepted at one of hundreds — 
nay, thousands — of non-paying, low- 
circulation lit magazines or, Lord willing, a 

| star-making glossy like the Atlantic or the 

New Yorker. 

Week after week, students bring in their 
fledgling works to be read to a roomful of 
strangers, ostensibly to hear the feedback 
and criticism that will help them make a 
piece of fiction “work,” but also in the 
hope of hearing that ultimate accolade of 
the writing workshop: “Send it out.” 

Two writers who have been working 
diligently and cheerfully in the trenches 
for years are Anne Bernays and Pamela 
Painter, longtime friends and colleagues. 
What If?, a collection of the fiction 
exercises they’ve developed for their 
classes, will be published on December 5. 

Both women have a high profile in the 
Boston literary community, socially and 
professionally. They-have taught for years 
in the Harvard University Extension 
School. Painter also teaches in the 
Vermont College MFA program and at 
Emerson College, and Bernays will teach 
an undergraduate workshop this spring at 
Boston College. Bernays is married to 
writer Justin Kaplan and Painter to novelist 

and Houghton Mifflin Contributing Editor 

(and fellow Extension School teacher) 
Robie Macauley. Bernays’s eighth book, 
the novel Professor Romeo, is out this 
month in Penguin paperback, and Painter 
is working on a follow-up collection of 
short stories to her Getting to Know the 
Weather (University of Illinois Press). 

After so many years of teaching, neither 
Bernays nor Painter is daunted by the 
freewheeling mix of talents and no-talents 
in creative-writing classes. Adult-ed 

classes, in particular, are as much a social 
scene as an educational forum, a place for 
singles to meet, and Bernays and Painter 
are used to the type of student who is 
there for purposes other than learning to 
be a writer. 

“I had one student who was clearly 
there only to get laid,” says Bernays. “And 
he did.” 

There have also been students who 
hang around semester after semester. As 
Bernays says, “The teaching situation and 
the workshop situation become a kind of 
nest, and students should be ready to be 
pushed out at a certain point.” 

Painter recalls one student whom both 
women have taught in their classes. “In the 
first class, she didn’t turn anything in, she 
just wanted to know if she had talent.” 

Bernays says she still gets calls from the 
woman. “I’ve had the same conversation 
with her for the last five years: ‘I've had a 
breakthrough, Anne. I'm really writing 
now. . .’ I also had a man who screamed at 
me in class because I wasn’t helping him 
get published. I just said, ‘That’s not what 
I’m here for.’” 

Painter also recalls “one student who 
wrote a story from the point of view of a 
cat who was being raped by its master. I 
said to the student, ‘This is not only cat 
abuse, it’s teacher abuse!’” 

But Bernays remembers “remarkably 
few problems” in her 15 years of teaching. 
“I can remember two psychotics and 
several egomaniacs, but generally people 
are normal, nice, helpful to their peers, 
and vulnerable in a way that makes them 
very attractive.” 

The heterogeneity of the classes works 
to their advantage, bringing in a wider 
range of backgrounds and experience than 
the standard undergraduate class. “In one 
of my classes,” says Bernays, “I had a 
sailor, a common seaman, who was 


Trench bookfare 


Weaponry for the workshop warriors 


by Jon Garelick 


Bernays and Painter: student’ s greatest need is respect for language. 


writing absolutely brilliant stuff. I wanted 
him to come back for another semester, 
but I never heard from him again.” 

When it comes to the writing itself, what 
do their students need most? 

“Respect for language,” Painter answers 
immediately. “Too many people in my 
classes go for the whole story, the whole 
chapter, the whole novel, without realizing 
that language is all they have and that 
every word counts. It’s almost as if they 
hope that on page five there will be 


something so stunning that people will 
keep 


reading. 

“That's the most seductive thing about a 
workshop,” Painter continues. “The whole 
story gets read, and it allows people to 
relax into the idea that this is always going 
to happen. Whereas in the real world 
editors do not get past the first sentence, 
the first paragraph — never mind the first 
page — unless there is an acute sensibility 
that is operating and the language is right 
up there with the substance of what the 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


author is writing about.” 

The exercises in What If? — drawn from 
Painter’s and Bernays’s experience as well 
as contributions from colleagues — are 
designed to focus the students on short 
passages. Many of the exercises are meant 
to generate a story from what Henry James 
called a “germ” — a first line (“Where ° 
were you last night?”), a situation 
(anecdotes culled from the letters in Ann 
Landers’s column), or word associations 
(‘Title it ‘Sunday’; write 550 words”). 

Exercises in What If? are grouped in 
chapters on characterization, dialogue, 
plot, etc., but all tend to focus on the 
importance of language, on the 
connotative power of particular words, 
whether it’s “Sunday” or a character’s 

“The exercises allow the teacher to cut 
back and say, ‘Okay, you’re going to have 
to make a paragraph matter,’ ” explains 
Painter. “And some people are absolutely 
startled that a paragraph should matter all 
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“One student wrote a story 
from the point of view of a cat 
who was being raped by its 
master. I said to the student, 
‘This is not.only cat abuse, it’s 
teacher abuse!’ ” 


that much.” 

Bernays and Painter concede that not all 
teachers favor exercises as a way to teach 
writing. “Some writers are absolutely 
horrified at the idea of learning this way,” 
says Bernays. “I’ve heard it called writing 
by numbers, But the funny thing is how 
extraordinarily effective it is at getting 
people to see and hear their mistakes and 
improve quickly. It’s not going to give 
them inspiration, necessarily, but it is 
going to help them get their craft under 
control. 

“Before I used fiction exercises, I used 
to say, ‘Go home and write,’ and they 
would come back the next week having 
done the same thing over and over again 
without realizing what was holding them 
up.” 

“The exercises,” adds Painter, “can 
surprise your imagination into material ~ 
that has been either forgotten or 
repressed. And it allows you to isolate 
techniques of writing fiction as opposed to 
writing one bad story after another.” 

With all the pages they have to read, 
does the job ever get these two down? Do 
they ever agree with those who argue that 
creative-writing workshops and MFA 
programs have become a cottage industry 
that simply cranks out far more stories 
than the world needs? 

“The only time I really get tired of it,” 
says Bernays, “is when I see the same 
student making the same mistakes over 
and over again and not seeming to have 
learned anything during the six or seven 
weeks where other students have 
improved or broken themselves of bad 
habits. Then I get exhausted.” 

The real high in their work comes from 
watching the great strides that their 
students take, the many students who 
really do begin to send out stories and get 
published. Most of them, says Painter, 
work at “an immensely high level,” all of 
them are good readers and critics if not the 
best writers, and many of them are 
journalists or professionals in other fields. 
This semester, for instance, Bernays has 
three Nieman fellows in her class. 

“] think that more difficult than [the 
proliferation of workshops and short-story 
writers] is the disparity between what 
you're teaching — every word counts, 
precision counts, avoid word packages, 
avoid cliches — and the nine out of 10 
books on the best-seller list which break 
every single rule and every single habit _ 
that we try to instill. But those are the 
writers who are making the money.” 
(Bernays and Painter are especially 
appalled at the success of Millie’s Book, 
which breaks their number-one rule, the 
raped-cat rule: no animal stories told from 
the animal's point of view.) 

But are they ever tempted to discourage 
a student, especially if that student should 
ask for a frank evaluation of his or her 


_ talent? 


“It’s amazing,” says Bernays, “but 
people rarely ask that question.” 

“I think that if they have talent,” says 
Painter, “even a tiny little bit, they know 
about it. Wasn't it Mark Twain who said 
that writing is 10 percent inspiration and 
90 percent applying the seat of the pants 
to the seat of the chair? People seem to 
know the amount of discipline they have 
and whether they're going to do five more 
drafts. Others somehow don't believe that 
Saul Bellow did 20 drafts of Herzog or that 
Bruce Jay Friedman always writes 38 drafts 
of a story, or that sometimes I don’t even 
know what one of my own stories is about 
until the ninth draft.” 

Bernays says that if a question about 
talent does come up she tends to sidestep 
it. “I tell them I don’t know the 
marketplace well enough. The only 
exception I made was with Sue Miller, 
who was in my class. She said to me, ‘Do 
you think I ought to give up my job?’ — 
and she was then helping run a daycare 
center. And I thought for a few seconds 
and said, ‘Yes, I think you should.’ It’s the 
only time I've offered that kind of advice. 
But it was okay. I guess she knew what the 
answer was going to be.” Q 
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THE DEAD GIRL 
by Melanie Thernstrom 
Roberta Lee is the dead girl and her 
aK e boy friend, os Page, con- 

to the crime. The horrifying 
sas from the search for the body to 
the riveting courtroom drama, unfolds 
in this compelling true crime story. 





STONE ALONE 

by Bill Wyman with Ray Coleman 

The early years of The Rolling Stones 
— the most outrageous, influential 
and enduring rock band in history — 
as candidly told by a band member 
who was at the epicenter of the 1960's. 





A BOX OF RAIN:LYRICS OF 
ROBERT HUNTER 
by Robert Hunter 


- More than 250 song lyrics by the 


Grateful Dead’s Robert Hunter. 
Including all his songs written for the. 
Grateful Dead, for Jerry Garcia, for 
other artists, and those performed by 
Hunter himeelf. 





THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 

CALENDAR 

fo Aegon of So wera simple — 
country. Every a page torn from 

the venerable Old Farmer’s Almanac i 


1 in this 
Page-A-Day® Calendar. 





THE 365 DAILY HOROSCOPES 
CALENDAR 

For each of the twelve signs, a different 
Page-A-Day® Calendar containing daily 
astrological advice. 





THE 365 JOKES, PUNS & RIDDLES 
CALENDAR 

Start each day off on the right foot with this 
all-new Page-A-Day® Calendar, a full y~ar’s 

supply of giggles, grins and groans. 





THE 365 NEW-WORDS-A YEAR 
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advisedly in a sentence. 





a Ey a 
y brings a new portrait plus a supply 
of cat facts, fat cats, kitty curiosities, heals 
and grooming tips and human wisdom on 
the subject in this Page-A-Day® Picture 
Calendar. 





‘Discount ROYA L Bookstores 


WHERE YOU' LL NEVER PAY FULL PRICE 


¢ ARLINGTON -635 Mass. Ave., Junction Rte. 60, 643-4422 wit 
¢ ASHLAND - Shaw's. Townline Plaza, Rte. 126 St., (508) 881-6866. 


¢ BROOKLINE - 1354 Beacon St., at Cooldge Corner, 743-7903. 
¢ FRAMINGHAM - Pinefield Shopping Ctr., Nicholas Rd. (508) 877-9222 


+ FRANKLIN - Franklin Village 


Shopping Ctr., Rte. 140 (508) 520-3577 : 
+ MEDFIELD - Medfield Country Village, 16 No. Meadow Rd., (508) 359-7900 





¢ MERRIMACK, NH - Shaw’s Plaza, Daniel Webster Hwy, (603) 429-2524 

¢ NORWOOD - Norwood Plaza, 144 Nahatan St., 762-6979 

¢ PORTSMOUTH, NH - Artistan’s Outlet Village, 72 Mirona Rd., (603) 430-922? 
¢ SOUTH DENNIS - Patriot Square Shopping Ctr., Rte. 134 (508) 398-5659 

¢ STOUGHTON - Shaw's Plaza, Rte.138, 344-3299 

¢ WAKEFIELD - 381 Main St., 245-0519 


_ » WARWICK, RI - Bald Hill Plaza, 1245 Bald Hill Rd., (401) 822-3360" 
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“,.. Comprehensive, majestic 


biography. . . intelligent, compulsively readable, 
indispensable. ”—washington Post Book World 


“Mr. Boyd has a remarkable 


gift. ... What he does in-this impressive 
biography reveals to us a Nabokov who has been 
far too little known. . . . a definitive life of the man 
and a superbly documented chronicle of his time.” 
—WNew York Times Book Review 
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a superb. .. [offers] a wealth of fresh 


detail and intriguing perspectives. . . . [a] splendid 
biography.” —soston Globe 


2. a 


“_.. Drilliant. .. comprehensively 
researched and rigorously documented. . . a 


paradigm of biographical excellence.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“, intimate, magisterial, prodigiously 


researched biography. .. . With great empathy 
and verve. . .Boyd has written a superb biogra- 
Ohy."—Publishers Weekly iii 


Cloth: $25.00 ISBN 0-691-06794-5 - ; 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


Princeton University Press 


41 WILLIAM ST. e PRINCETON, NJ 08540 e (609) 258-4900 
ORDERS: 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) 
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Fine writing Is 
always nouveau 


by Bill Marx 





zra Pound said poetry is “news 
that stays news,” but it was a 
cinch that nouveau roman wasn’t 


always going to remain nouveau. 
Is there such a thing as the nouveau 
nouveau roman? Nowadays the 
iconoclastic French movement of the ’50s, 
which rejected traditional conceptions of 
character and plot as signs of ideological 
and theological bullying, looks more like a 
pitstop than the finish line in fiction’s 
headlong race from modernism to 
postmodernism. 

First practiced by Alain Robbe-Grillet 
and Nathalie Sarraute, the “new novel” — 
inspired by the gaunt existentialism of 
John-Paul Sartre, the tragic humanism of 
Camus, and the links forged between the 
unconscious and the imagination by the 
Surrealists — sought to toss the old novel 
into history’s trashbin. If there’s no God, 
then there’s no longer the possibility of an 
objective and omniscient narrator, a 19th- 
century antique that has to be discarded 
along with notions of fictional “depth” as 
well as anthropomorphic metaphors that 
make nature friendly rather than an 
“Other.” Though it was follower Claude 
Simon who eventually garnered the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, Robbe-Grillet and 
Sarraute were the high priest and priestess 
of radical cool, the prophets and 
practitioners of the anti-novel. 

Former enfants terribles Sarraute and 
Robbe-Grillet have long since been 


stripped of their experimental trenchcoats, the moral anomie of the post-Holocaust 
donning the robes of established literary era, rejecting the psychological schema of 
figures whose celebrity Freud, Robbe-Grillet and 
has, particularly in the Sarraute focus on the 
case of the notorious frightening limitations of 
author oft voewr, | SANTAULE ANA | perception, embracing 
praressnrid effect on R bb G . ll t eases Al one is the 
their artistry. Today, 0 e- rl e sole artistic absolute. 
their works are likely Thus Robbe-Grillet 

be ed with continuall i 
step. have long | tresipperyszesteuc 
shocked vewps. It’s the ‘ make-up yin 
nouveau rence “a since been sometimes, as in rar 
Sarraute’s turned 90 Sarraute’s Childhood, 
and Robbe-Grillet’s in stripped of microscopic descriptions 
his late 60s — so it of enigmatic 
shouldn't surprise us ° impressions, 
acs Sx en thelr | stone 

ction denies the moments. e his 

existence of a S demure compatriot, 
knowable self have experimental however, he throws in 
woken up with bad enough literary 
headaches and lemics, psychological 
fhoughtsofmonatty. | tFeMChcoats | Ritcrnk wna isky 

But a wide-eyed references to his sex life 
glimpse into that good to show that for a self 


night has been bracing for both stylists of 
the super-cool school. Sarraute’s followed 
‘up 1984’s Childhood, a crystalline memoir 
of her early years made up of 
kaleidoscopic shards of memory, with You 
Don't Love Yourself (George Braziller, 
translated by Barbara Wright in 
consultation with the author, $17.95), a 
novel that’s one of her strongest, and dryly 
witty, forays into what she calls in a recent 
Paris Review interview “the universe of the 
psyche.” For Sarraute, the mind is an 
infinite sea, the subtle vibrations of the 
monsters of the deep nudging, rather than 
kicking, the ego into a tizzy. 

Sarraute’s usual nameless, androgynous 
narrator has come down with a bad case 
of what the writer calls tropisms (“interior 
movements that precede and prepare our 
words and actions at the limit of our 
consciousness”). When he hears from an 


acquaintance that he doesn’t love himself, 


the charge kicks off a psychological 
implosion in the timorous Everyman,a . 
mental meltdown. Sliced and diced into a 
myriad number of “selfs,” the speaker’s 
plight is played less for terror than for a 
kind of epistemological black comedy: 
“after that ‘you don’t love yourself’ hit us 
and caused such a great upheaval in us, 
when we realized more clearly than ever 
that we had broken up into a multitude of 
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i te ‘I's’. .. whom could we love in 
all that?” You Don’t Love Yourselfis about 
what happens when Humpty Dumpty’s 
shiny bourgeois shell cracks up. 

As for Robbe-Grillet, the first 
autobiographical volume of a projected 
three, Ghosts in the Mirror (Grove 
Weidenfeld, translated by Jo Levy, $15.95), 
is also a deadpan comedy, an idiosyncratic 
excursion into the personal that marks a 
welcome departure from the writer's 
recent urge to market porn in avant-garde 
wrapping. Blithely skipping from 
childhood reminiscences, debates about 
the “new novel,” meditations on a 
mysterious friend of his father’s, and 
observations about film, to hints of the 
author's lechery for little girls, Ghosts in 
the Mirror preens i _ like a fat 
cat by a fireplace. But the frigid flair of 
Robbe-Grillet’s exacting prose never lets 
you forget you're ‘in the clutches of a 
surgical stylist. — 

Of course, the book’s theatrical 
gamesmanship stems from Robbe-Grillet’s 
belief, which he shares with Sarraute, that 
self-consciousness is but a cotton-candy 
dream wrapped around a void. “How 
could I express such a paradoxical relation 
to the world and to my own being, 
‘simply,’ a relationship in which everything 
is ambiguous, contradictory, fleeting?” he 
protests. For the nouveau romaners, reality 
begins at the precise moment that 
meaning becomes uncertain. Reflecting 


with a hole in the middle, he’s got ego to 


spare. 

Certainly Robbe-Grillet enjoys playing 
up his image as a lionized, but slightly 
distasteful, man of letters, twice quoting 
his mother’s reaction to Le Voyueur's tale 
of amnesia, sexual desire, and murder: “It 
is a fine book, but I would have preferred 
it had not been written by my son.” 
Judging by the cookie-cutter glimpses into 
the Robbe-Grillet household — a lower- 
class home headed by a father mildly 
unhinged by his experience of laying 
underground mines during World War I 
and an animal-loving mother — each 
member of the family had plenty of 
strangeness to put up with. Right-wing and 
mildly anti-Semitic, Robbe-Grillet’s folks 
hated the British more than the Germans, 
balancing anarchistic temperaments with 
resolutely monarchistic fantasies. 

Writing of his eventual rejection of their 
reactionary beliefs, which was triggered by 
a stint working in a German factory during 
the war, Robbe-Grillet describes his folks 
with an affection edged with sardonic 
humor, As in this baroque story about his 
mother, who adopted a sick bat: “Too 
weak to hibernate, suffering from a 
vitamin , it lived under Maman’s 
blouse (in what she called her pouch) next 
to her warm body — to the great terror of 





Sarraute: an existe?itial version of Jane Austen 


uninitiated visitors who thought they were 
hallucinating when they looked at their 
impassive hostess whose tea they were 
politely sipping, and saw the creature 
suddenly emerge from its hiding place 
through the narrow opening of a white 
collar with large lapels, to clamber 
awkwardly over her breast and neck, 
spreading its huge, black, silky wings.” 

The writer follows this with an anecdote 
about how, as a rebellious child; he 
crushed an injured sparrow with his foot 
— just the sort of depraved juxtaposition 
that riddles his novels. But the book 
doesn’t deal very often, or trenchantly, 
with the writer’s psychosexual hang-ups, 
obsessions with libido that muddle his 
argument that his novels celebrate 
imaginative freedom. The ; 
autobiographical hodgepodge flips about 
in chronology: Robbe-Grillet’s tall tales are 
interspersed with elegant fulminations on 
contemporary deconstructive theory, 
which sees the nouveau roman as the 
fictional equivalent of the Model T, as well 
as perceptive meditations on Sartre’s 
Nausea and Camus’ The Stranger, seminal 
tomes of Gallic alienation that influenced 
Robbe-Grillet’s best books, The Voyeur, 
Jealousy, and In the Labyrinth, all written 
in the ’50s or early ’60s. 

Perhaps the later volumes of his 
memoirs will reveal why the writer's been 
so nonchalant about his descent into sado- 
masochistic experimentation in books 
such as 1972's Project for a Revolution in 
New York, whose formally ingenious plot 
draws on early childhood dreams in which 
“graceful bodies with pretty, delicate faces 
enjoyed long-drawn-out torture sessions 
tied to the chestnut trees in the 
playground.” To update Holden Caufield, 
Robbe-Grillet isn’t the kind of writer you 
want to call on the phone. And you 
certainly wouldn’t want him to have your 
number. 

Sarraute also focuses on sadistic 
powerplays, but her arena is larger than 
the erogenous zones — she’s an existential 
version of Jane Austen. You Don’t Love 
Yourself s narrator is, like T.S. Eliot’s 
Prufrock, a terminally insecure soul 
intimidated by the social contract as well 
as tormented by mysterious waves of 
emotion. Pricked from within and without, 


he darts about the labyrinth of his mind, 


. Tunning into walls, dreaming of fading 


away, of wearing “the magic cap that 
makes people invisible in fairy stories.” 
Happiness, which Sarraute capitalizes, as 
she does Love and Success, is nothing but 
moldy bits of cheese lying at the end of 
blind alleys. 

Only uncertainty can be relied upon, 
though at one point our amxious narrator 
seems to float free of his philosophical 
turmoil, his incessant questioning: 
“Everything is coming back to life, 
quivering... ing i 
protected by silence is passing through the 
same substance in us, returning to the 
same source . . .” Eventually he comes up 
against one of Sarraute’s standard villains, 
the kind of hypnotic narcissist who “is the 
most gifted of all for loving himself,” 
breaks into a defensive rant, and is 
shouldered aside, “the image of the 
melancholy clown left alone in the middle 
of the stage, his act didn’t go well, he 
watches the audience hurrying towards 
the exit, tactfully averting their eyes.” 

Written in Sarraute’s trademark style — 
laconic passages stuffed with crisp images, 

ical analysis, and 


behavior. And despite her formidable 
abstraction, her work is drenched in the 
anguish that Heidegger says is the price 
paid for freedom of mind: “feeling, that is 
where words circulate, alight, designate.” 
The narrator’s competing “T's” don’t neatly 
between confidence and doubt, love and 
hate, light and dark. The only thing 
Sarraute’s fictional selves share is that their 
“words are pronounced in a tone that’s a 
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“By turns funny, harrowing, 
satirical, consolatory, absurd.” 
—Washington Post 

Book World 


“Stunning...a flawless dia- 
mond.” — Chicago Sun-Times 


Also by Julian Barnes: 
Flaubert’s Parrot 
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NATIONAL BESTSELLER 
“Gripping and inspiring... 
will take its place as one of 
the few heroic stories of girl- 
hood.” —Carolyn Heilbrun 


“Sheer delight...” 
—Washington Post 
Book World 


“A small masterpiece.” 
— John Kenneth Galbraith 
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THE SHELTERING SKY 


PAUL BOWLES 


“Beautifully written, dense 


with feeling...a novel one 
reads with enormous fas- 
eb berclecosemectavemercbabslel@rertsthy 
forget.”” —Jonathan Yardley, 

Miami Herald 
Now a major motion picture, 
directed by Bernardo Bertolucci 


and starring John Malkovich and 
Debra Winger. 
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The Ecco Press. 
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THE CIVIL WAR: 
A NARRATIVE 
VOLUME ONE 
Fort Sumter to Perryville 
VOLUME TWO 
Fredericksburg to Meridian 
VOLUME THREE 
Red River to Appomattox 


SHELBY FOOTE 
An unparalleled achieve- 


ment, an American /liad.” 
—Walker Percy 
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Books that are strictly kid’s stuff 


Some of the year’s most edifying offerings for the younger set 


by Susannah Garboden 


ne of the beauties of giving 

children’s books as gifts is that 

you can say “I read‘t in the store 

and I knew that you would love 
it!” with complete honesty. Below is a 
survey of some of the most interesting 
children’s books published in 1990. But 
you needn’t base your buying decisions on 
critical acclaim alone. Take advantage of 
your superior reading speed and browse 
deeply. 


Dickinson, 

Philomel, 63 pages, $17.95. 

‘ This is a lovely book but not an easy 
one. It was an inspired idea to join 
together two of New England’s most 
characteristic and gifted women. They 
could have been made for each other. The 
poems (mostly excerpts) are about the 
seasons, and Tudor’s quite wonderful 
paintings complement them perfectly. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
Emily Dickinson is no Dr. Seuss, and that 
even a bright child will need help 
understanding her poems. (Also note: this 
is not a fair introduction to Dickinson — 
merely an intriguing out-of-context use of 
her words.) If you want.to give this book 
to anyone under age 12 (and you should), 
you’d better be sure that there’s a highly 
literate adult available to him or her. It'll be 
worth every minute. Ages 8 to adult. 


ROSY’S GARDEN, by Elizabeth Laird, 
illustrated by Satomi Ichikawa. 
Philomel, 48 pages, $16.95. 

There’s a mystery about this book. The 
text is by Elizabeth Laird. The Library of 
Congress knows that the text is by 
Elizabeth Laird, and it says so on the title 
page. The cover of the book, however, 
says only that the book is by cult-popular 
illustrator Satomi Ichikawa. How does 
Elizabeth Laird feel about this? The 
pictures are great, but the text makes the 
book. Are Elizabeth and Satomi speaking? 
Where do bookstores put this on their 
shelves? 

Anyway, this is a beautiful book no 
matter who's responsible. There’s a thin 
thread of a story about a little girl named 
Rosy visiting her grandmother, but most of 
the book consists of the lore of flowers in 
general, everything from poems to 
superstitions to recipes to crafts. Anyone 
who likes flowers or gardens (or who 
might someday) will treasure this book. 
Ages 4 to adult. 


WALDEN, by Henry David Thoreau, 


Philomel, 29 pages, $14.95. 

The idea behind this book is not bad, 
but it doesn’t quite work. Part of the 
problem is the title. There’s nothing wrong 
with a children’s picture book of Thoreau’s 
nature writings. He did, after all, know a 
lot about nature, and did say some nice 
things that kids can understand. But to 
imply that this book is Walden is to cheat 
big. For all its nature lore, Walden is 
essentially a book of philosophy, and 
nowhere in this version is it even 
mentioned why Thoreau lived at Walden 
Pond. A child could conclude that he 
moved there because he liked to swim. 
The pictures are lovely and a lot of care 
obviously went into the book. The only 
problem is that most of Thoreau got left 
out. Ages 4 to 8. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE JAR OF 
UUMS, by jill Wright, illustrated by 
Glen Rounds. Putnam, 30 pages, 
$14.95. 

This is a truly strange and quite 
marvelous book. A disagreeable old 
woman and a downright nasty little boy 
get mixed up with a magic jar that alters 
their speech, and the two have to go to 
some trouble to break its spell, but the 
story seems to resonate farther than one 
would expect. This is the kind of book that 
works its way into the very language and 
folkways of families, inspiring irrational 


affection in its fans. There is a very deep 
vein of humor in this book. Ages 4 to 10. 


ELFWYN’S SAGA, by David 
Wisniewski. , Lee and 
Shepard, 29 pages, $13.95. 

This is a real beauty. It’s good for 
children to see various kinds of art, and 
the paper cuttings in this book are 
masterpieces. The pictures appear to be 

three-dimensional, and it’s fascinating to 
see how clouds, splashes, and windblown 
beards can all be made out of cut paper. 
The story, a newly created Icelandic saga 
with a good taste of authenticity, is 
satisfying and thought-provoking. This is 
an all-around wonderful children’s book. 
Ages 6 to 9. 


THE GOLDEN SWAN, by Marianna — 
Mayer, illustrated by Robert Sauber. 
Bantam Books, 64 pages, $14.95. 
NOBLE HEARTED KATE, by Marianna 
Mayer, illustrated by Winslow Pels. 
Bantam Books, 64 pages, $14.95. 
These are two new additions to 
Bantam’s Timeless Tales Series, which 
consists of fairly elaborate fantasy books 
for girls. The author makes no pretense of 
authenticity in these books, admitting to 
borrowing freely from all sorts of folklore. 
The Golden Swan is taken primarily from 
the Sanskrit poem “The Mahabharata” and 
Noble Hearted Kate comes from various 
Scottish folktales and ballads including 
“Tam Lin,” that great song of fidelity amid 


transformation. The introductions are frank 


about sources, and a clever child would 
really enjoy scouting out the various 
threads in the tales. This would be a nice 
Start to a-child’s collection of fairystale 
books. Noble-hearted Kate’s holding her 
lover tight as he metamorphoses from a 
red-hot iron to a giant toad to a screaming 
eagle and at last to a sleeping man beats 
the socks off anything that’s likely to.. 


happen at Sweet Valley High. Ages 7 to 13. 


MORE, MORE, MORE, SAID THE BABY, 
by Vera B. Williams. Greenwillow 
Books, 29 pages, $12.95. 

This book is subtitled “Three Love 
Stories,” and that sounds about right. 
Three adults (a father, a grandmother, and 
a mother) play with and cuddle three 
babies in what turn out to be three verses 
to the same poem. The babies cover the 
spectrum from a wild baby to a sleepy 
one, so reading the book aloud to a child 
at bedtime would be quite calming. The 
paintings are bright and splashy and suit 
the words perfectly. Ages 1 to 5. 


THE WILD CHRISTMAS REINDEER, by 
Jan Brett. Putnam, 29 pages, $12.95. 
This is another one of Jan Brett’s 
incandescent children’s books. It’s the 
story of Teeka, who has to help get Santa 
Claus’s reindeer ready for Christmas Eve 
and in so doing learns a lot about patience 
and teaching. As usual with Brett’s books, 
it’s all you can do to look at the text 
because the pictures are so glorious. This 
is a superior lap book for a leisurely 
reading time; the illustrations are filled 


The Wild Christmas Reindeer 
IAN BRETI 


with hundreds of details of elves preparing 
for Christmas. Ages 3 to 8. 


RUBY, by Michael Emberiey. Little 
Brown Books, 23 pages, $14.95. 

Ruby is a modern, urban version of “Red 
Riding Hood” (played by a mouse), but to 
dismiss it as only that sells it short. It’s far 
wittier than the original folk tale, and Ruby 
is far more clever than Red ever dreamed 
of being. The pictures are truly humorous, 
not just cute, and while a young child 
would like the story for its adventure 


ai 


Jas ames Thurber. 


Ittustrated by Marc Simont 


alone, older ones could pick up all sorts of 
jokes and allusions. Ages 3 to 8. 


EYEWITNESS BOOKS. Knopf, 
approximately $13.95 each. 

These books are everywhere these days 
and for good reason. They are a 
spectacular set of nonfiction photo books 
about topics from birds to flying machines, 
from sports to ancient Rome. The series 
originated in Great Britain, so most of the 
illustrations are from various British 
museums. This series is a great addition to 
children’s literature and a great boon to 
the gift-buying aunts and uncles of the 
world. It’s hard to imagine a child who 
wouldn't really like at least some of the 20- 
odd titles, and since every bookstore 
seems to stock Eyewitness Books, they are 
readily exchangeable. These are truly 
fascinating books for ages seven to adult. 


EYEWITNESS JUNIORS (approximately 
$6.95 each) are handy for aunts and 
uncles who don’t want 
to spend quite so much 
money. These are 
about various animals 
— for example, there 
are Amazing Poisonous 
Animals and Amazing 
Birds — with just 
enough of a “Yuck!” 
factor (ancient Romans 
were known to kill 
each.other with poison 
made from toads) to 
hold the little darlings’ 
attention. 


$18.95. 

‘ . This is a-very nice 
chapter book that’s 
especially good to read 


aloud. The story is about a girl named 
Gwinna who, as a baby, was given toa 
mortal couple by the Mother of Owls. It is 
the classic “daughter has wings but is not 
allowed to use them” tale, but it’s very well 
told and illustrated. The adventures are 
perilous and poetic and the end is 
satisfying. Ages 6 to 12. 


BET YOU CAN, by Vicki Cobb and 
Kathy Darling, illustrated by Stella 
Ormai. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 112 


pages, $12.95. 

At last, someone has 
published thorough 
instructions for hanging 
a spoon on your nose. 
It’s about time. This is a 
great book for smart- 
alecky children. It 
consists of improbable 
stuff to do to amaze 
your friends. Yes, you 
can taste food with 
your wrist (Tabasco), 
and even type on two 
sides of a piece of 
paper without 
removing it from the 
typewriter (a Mobius 
strip). The book avoids 
any “teachy” flavor and 
is a lot of fun. At worst 
you've given some 
adult a lifetime of free 

' drinks won in bar bets. 
Ages 9 to adult. 


THE WONDERFUL O, 


days of the 1950s when 
artists had it, believe it 
or not, even worse than 
they do today. Freedom 
of expression was 
under attack from all sides, and Thurber 
wasn't the only artist to sneak snide 
remarks about censorship into print in the 
guise of children’s literature. His great 
triumph, however, was that he managed to 
do it and to write such a great children’s 
book at the same time. 

The story is about a villain named Black 
who hates the letter O’because ofa nasty 
incident involving his mother and a 
porthole. He sails to an island looking for 
treasure and, in his frustration at not 
finding any, promptly forbids the use of 
the letter O. As Thurber points out, 
“cnfusin reigned, and chas.” Any child 
who has coped with English phonics and 
spelling will be fascinated by what 
happens to the poor island and its people. 
The tables eventually, of course, turn, and 
the letter O takes its revenge. Roll this off 
your tongue: 

“They came so swiftly from the skies 
Andreus couldn’t name them all, streaming 
out of lore and legend, streaming out of 
song and story, each phantom flaunting 
like a flag his own especial glory: Lancelot 
and Ivanhoe, Athos, Porthos, Cyrano, 
Roland, Rob Roy, Romeo; Donalbane of 
Birnam Wood, Robinson Crusoe and 
Robin Hood . . . Shakespeare’s Shylock, 
Billy Bones, Quasimodo, Conrad’s Jones, 
Ichabod and Captain Hook — names 
enough to fill a book. 

“ ‘These wearers of the O, methinks are 
indestructible,’ wailed Littlejack. 

“ ‘Books can be burned,’ croaked Black. 

“ ‘They have a way of rising out of 
ashes,’ said Andreus.” 

Every child who has to read a dumbed- 
down textbook, every child whose major 
source Of entertainment is toy 
commercials, deserves this book. It was 
out of print for years, so buy several 
copies and stash them around with various 
smart children. You never know when we 
might need them — books and smart 
children both. Q 
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The spell is gone 


Rice’s latest tale is a Wicca disappointing read 








THE WITCHING HOUR, by Anne Rice. 
Knopf, 965 pages, $22.95. 


t's the dark, foreboding, sensual 
world of New Orleans again. Things 
are not as they appear. Something 
lurks in the shadows, waiting for your 
recognition, waiting for its moment to 
materialize. You dare not look, you dare 
not think, because you know it is your 
creation, your manifestation — the horrors 
of reading Anne Rice at 3 a.m. She’s back. 

I do know better. I swear I'll only read in 
the afternoon, only while the full heat of the 
sun brightens the pages. But the silent, 
shadowy, early morning hours find me 
curled in my bed, unable to get up for a 
glass of water, unable to look in the mirror, 
and unable to put down the book. So I read 
until 6 a.m., when the sun comes up and the 
world (or at least my bedroom) is safe again. 

How does she do it — look into my soul 
and creak the right boards? And why do I 
allow it? The enigma of fear for fear’s sake, 
the shadow that darkens the doorstep and 
rings the bell of our souls. We humans 
love this stuff — the unknowable, the 
uncontrollable, the unforeseeable. And, 
this woman is so good at delivering it. 

Last year we readers bought an Anne 
Rice book every 24 seconds — that’s a lot 
of creaking boards. This year, just in time 
for mid-winter’s eve, she has given us a 
lengthy tome, 7he Witching Hour, to fill 
our nights and our nightmares. I devoured 
it, and I was disappointed. 

The story revolves around the Mayfair 
family and their magnificent Garden 
District home in New Orleans (Rice’s own 
home in real life). There is a legacy of 
fortune and power (“witchcraft” stuff) that 
is passed from generation to generation, 
from witch to witch. The real history 
begins some three centuries before on a 
plain in Scotland near an ancient circle of 
stone — great atmosphere for hocus- 
pocus — and moves to Holland, France, 
and Santo Domingo. Along the way the 
Mayfair “spirit,” Lasher, causes mischief, 
death, and destruction. Which brings us to 
the present, and to the culmination of the 
Mayfair story. 

Rowan Mayfair, a beautiful (surprise) 
brain surgeon, inherits the family legacy, 


Rice: plot questions left unanswered 


by Scott Cardwell 


which includes the curse of Lasher and 
several billion dollars. Her telemetric, 
“hunky” boyfriend, Michael, tries to 
intervene and save Rowan and the world. 
He is aided in his battle by Aaron 
Lightener, an agent of the ancient 
Talamasca, a society of psychics who have 
“watched” witches, vampires, and goblins 
of all kinds for 800 years — the Talamasca 
will be familiar to fans of Rice’s The 
Vampire Chronicles , from Queen of the 
Damned, the third book in that trilogy. 

In The Witching Hour, it is the 
culmination of the plot and the characters, 
more than the elements 


ib st 


believable (although they're telepathic or 
immortal) — but we expect more. For 
instance, the Talamasca. Rice unveiled this 
enlightened society in Queen of the 
Damned. We were exposed to their 
history, their leaders, and their inner 
sanctum. Their recurrence in The Witching 
Hour appears gratuitous. Instead of 
deepening their image and exposing some 
human malevolence or secret ambitions 
like those of the Bene Gesserit sisterhood 
of Frank Herbert’s Dune series, or what 
Isaac Asimov did with the Second 
Foundation in his Foundation Trilogy, 
Rice maintains the 
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and ego. In contrast, the 
denouement of 
Witching is unsatisfying 
and nebulous. What of 
Michael’s visions? His 
telemetry? Nothing 
seems to pan out. 

And, it’s not the end 
of the story. There will be a Witching II, 
which would be forgivable, except that 
Witching I doesn’t answer the questions 
that its plot asks. We know that The .- 
Vampire Lestat, the second book in The 
Vampire Chronicles, is not over when a 
certain character lies down with Lestat, but 
we're satisfied because so much has 
happened and so much has been 
answered. 

In this way. The Witching Hour 
resembles The Mummy, a one-note song 
that never gets to the chorus. Along the 
way we have a great time with the 
characters — they’re intriguing, sexy, and 


graphic, steamy, 
unadulterated 
sex. 





is sensual and evocative 
as well, a stylistic staple 
of The Vampire 
Chronicles. Witching is 
easy to read. I couldn’t 
put it down. 

But Rice wants more 
than popular fame. She 
seeks a place in the elusive genre of 
Literature with a capital L. She argues early 
in her new novel about “the way the 
barriers between life and death were 
crumbling in our popular art and in our 
serious art,” reminding us of Fanny and 
Alexander and Ironweed. She is trying to 
convince us that it’s okay to include 
witches and ghosts and vampires in 
serious art; Ingmar Bergman did it, and 
you can't get more serious than that. Well, 
maybe. 

But her continuous invocation is, very 
appropriately, Mary Shelley's 
Frankenstein. Rowan is a brilliant brain 
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surgeon who is very interested in research 
and, like any good human, full of hubris. 
Throw in a desire for immortality and a 
monster or two and we have a vehicle for 
commentary on creation, responsibility, 
surrogate motherhood, and ego. This 
formula fails when the confrontation is 
avoided — we have to wait for the next 
novel to get to the real issues. It doesn’t 
work. 

And one reason it doesn’t work is 
precisely because it is so formulaic. Rice's 
narrative style has not varied in the last 
three novels. What she found so successful 
in Queen she used again in Mummy and 
now in Witching. She writes one chapter 
from character A’s perspective and the 
next from character B’s and so on for 
about four characters and as many 
chapters, then goes back to A again. 
Somewhere after the second or third 
round she throws in the first bit of 
digression, usually family history, which 
takes up most of the middle area of the 
book, then returns to the present and the 
climax that the rising action and historical 
perspective have set up. It’s methodical 
and clear, but predictable. She should 
break as much ground with her form as 
she does with her content. 

If any of Anne Rice’s books find their 
way into the canon it will be Interview 
with a Vampire, the first volume in The 
Vampire Chronicles. The other two 
volumes in the trilogy are impressive, but 
they never surpass their predecessor. 
Interview, much better than anything in 
Dracula, gives us the ultimate human 
struggle between good and evil, life and 
death. It’s dark and deliciously gothic. And 
what a glorious vision — to be a vampire, 
finally to perceive the fullness of life, 
ultimately to consume the wealth of 
vitality. But the cost is incessant guilt and 
necessary evil. Louis, the brooding subject 
of the interview, is tragic in his self- 
loathing, yet transcendent in his spiritual 
beauty. There is no formula here; Rice’s 
touch is nearly naive. 

These are sad and splendid worlds 
that Anne Rice creates — part of her and 
part of us. She leads us into the dark 
room and we gladly follow. . . again and 
again. 
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COLLECTED EARLIER POEMS, by 
Anthony Hecht. Knopf, 272 pages, 
$22.95. 

THE TRANSPARENT MAN, by Anthony 
Hecht. Knopf, 75 pages, $18.95. 
SELECTED POEMS, by Mark Strand. 
Knopf, 152 pages, $10.95 paper. 

THE CONTINUOUS LIFE, by Mark 
Strand. Knopf, 63 pages, $18.95. 

THE WORLD OF THE TEN THOUSAND 
THINGS: POEMS 1980-1990, by Charles 
Wright. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 232 
pages, $25. 


f all the canards that pester 
contemporary poets, one of the 
most vexing must be the 
widespread presumption that 
poetry revels in difficulty. To be sure, there 
are those who write out of the conviction 
that poetic utterance should remain 
forbiddingly hieroglyphic. Still others lapse 
into arcana in fits of pique or spite. But 
amid the vast mainstream of contemporary 
American poetry, the tarbaby of obscurity 
is the price paid for working with the grain 
of the language and for demanding the 
kind of concentrated attention span that 
the zings and zaps of mass media 
deliberately kiss off. What’s worrisome is 
not the unfashionability of poetry — that 
milk was spilt long ago. The real pickle is 
whether poets can stick to their guns 
without being branded as unfathomable. 

It’s instructive to bear this in mind when 
reading the work of the three poets under 
review here, none of which should be 
thought of as especially recherché. Be that 
as it may, to many readers they are likely 
to appear lofty or rarefied, excessively 
literary. In certain instances they are — 
mannerism stalks every accomplished 
sensibility or style. But for the most part, 
the difficulties they each present have little 
to do with overrefinement, much less with 
willful complication. It’s a problem of 
dimension, of assimilation. You don’t have 
to accept that poets are any nobler than 
the rest of us, just that the better ones 
continue ‘to find ways to transform the 
printed page — that devalued coin of the 
realm — into a palpable zone of 
interlocking form and feeling. And you 
have to adjust yourself to the idea that 
they’re tuning in something that won’t 

register on blunt instruments: the pulse of 
what Stevens longingly refers to as words 
“of ourselves and of our origins,/In 
ghostlier demarcations, keener sounds.” 

For Anthony Hecht, at least, immortality 
will always be only as far away as the 
nearest undergraduate anthology. No 
editor can seem to resist his “Dover Bitch,” 
that tart send-up of Matthew Arnold’s 
sobersided set piece, “Dover Beach.” 
Curiously, the poem probably owes much 
of its fame to a one-note 
bounciness that’s rather uncharacteristic of 
Hecht at his best. In Collected Earlier 
Poems, an edition that assembles the 
complete texts of Hecht’s The Hard Hours 
(1968), Millions of Strange Shadows 
(1977), The Venetian Vespers (1979), and a 
selection from his 1954 volume A 
Summoning of Stones, the poems that 
resonate the strongest are stately verse 
narratives and elegant elegiac lyrics in 
which mordant ironies sit hard by exposed 
nerves. This is a poet most at ease in the 
company of ghosts and shadows — not 
merely the customary historical or spectral 
variety but the milling shades of 
disillusionment and brokenheartedness, 
dashed hopes and lost causes. 

Hecht is a formalist of large and 
conspicuous gifts. Immaculate quatrains, 
sinuous sestinas, seamless odes and 
epistles and hexameters — one searches in 
vain for the false step or bum note. This 
technical prowess, coupled with Hecht's 
weighty classical erudition and unabashed 
highbrow sympathies, can lend the initial 
impression that you are in the hands of a 
literary peacock. Reading on, you'll 
discover that Hecht's better thought of as a 
raven on the gallows. His is a studiously 
morbid imagination, though unlike many 
writers who affect a desolate 
temperament, he’s neither squeamish nor 
sentimental in the clinches. When he takes 
on such land-mined turf as a stillborn child 
(“The Vow”) or a Holocaust atrocity 
(“More Light! More Light!”) or a tale of 
casual barbarity (“The Feast of Stephen”), 
his measured verse is often at its leanest 
and most direct, his artfulness at its 
steeliest. Even when the occasion calls for 
a lighter touch, as in “An Autumnal,” he 
mingles conceptions of tenacity and frailty, 
glamour and decay: 

The lichens, like a gorgeous, soft disease 

In rust and gold rosette, 

Emboss the bouldered wall, and creepers 

seize 
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Bard’s bonanza 


Escaping the tarbaby of obscurity 





by David Barber 








Wright: meshing small cogs and wheeling cycles 


In their cup-footed fret, 
Ravelled and bare, such purchase as 
affords. . . 

Salt-of-the-earth poetry this isn’t. 
With his flair for chiaroscuro effects and 
urbane whimsy and his relish for all 
things baroque and Italian, Hecht would 
seem to have the makings of a finicky 
aesthete, a court poet for the cognoscenti. 
Time and again, Hecht pits the ploys 
of artifice against the insistences of flesh 
and blood, and in doing so wrenches 
himself back into the untidy, humdrum 
world. The imperative is a moral one. Like 
Auden, another virtuoso of meter and a 
connoisseur of high culture with whom he 
might be comfortably compared, Hecht 
ultimately wants poetry to serve the 
examined life. 

In The Transparent Man, Hecht's first 
new collection in 11 years, we again find 
the poet's life parsed with unslackening 
poise and scruple. The two long poems 
that occupy half the book neatly delineate 
the opposite ends of Hecht’s range: one a 
self-incriminating blank verse meditation 
on a doomed marriage (“See Naples and 
Die”), the other an extravagant (and 
Audenesque) erotic parlay among the 
principals of A Midsummer's Night Dream 
transcribed as a chamber suite (“A Love for 
Four Voices”). But it’s the concluding 
grouping of seven shorter poems that 
features Hecht at the height of his powers. 
Memento mori all, the sequence includes 
three elegies to poet-friends, a dramatic 
monologue spoken by a young man in a 
cancer ward, and, most extraordinarily, a 
sestina (“The Book of Yolek”) that’s an 
ode to a Jewish child forced to march from 
an orphanage to a death camp. The latter 
poem’s chilling blend of formal grace and 
primal horror is pure Hecht; so’s the 
muscular sorrow that stems from a lucid 
intelligence in the grip of pathos. 

If Hecht wishes to haunt us with the 
torments of body and spirit, Mark Strand 
would have us view the soul itself as a 
thorn in our sides. Gnomic, rawboned, 
and stripped to the barest essences, his 
poetry, as “The Story of Our Lives” 
illustrates, withholds from humankind just 


about every sop of will and dignity: 

We keep turning the pages, 

hoping for something, 

something like mercy or change, 

@ black line that would bind us 

or keep us apart. 

The way it ts, it would seem 

the book of our lives is empty. 

Strand’s Selected Poems, a 1980 volume 
reissued to coincide with the Canadian- 
born poet's coronation as the fourth US 
Poet Laureate, might justifiably have been. 
titled The Anatomy of Absence. Nocturnes 
and snowscapes, random winds and 
barren rooms, speechlessness and 
motionlessness abound. These tropes, 
chiseled into sharp relief by his signature 
declarative phrasing and deadpan pitch, 
have become for Strand a grammar of 
abstracted Strand’s is a world 
where Beckett's Viadimir and Estragon 
would feel all too at home: it’s a 
compression chamber of nulls and voids, 
monochromes and echoes. History has no 
foothold here; civilization’s off the map. 

Why risk the staginess and tedium of a 
poetics of nothingness? Why place the 
imagination on a starvation diet? The 
answer, at least as it stacks up in Strand’s 
most accomplished books, Darker (1970), 
The Story of Our Lives (1973), and The Late 
Hour (1978), is to dramatize how self- 
consciousness adores a vacuum. “We have 
done what we wanted,” begins one poem 
in Darker. “We have discarded dreams, 
preferring the heavy industry/of each 
other, and we have welcomed grief/and 
called ruin the impossible habit to break.” 
This deprivation, the speaker later assures 
us, has its rewards: “nothing is promised, 
nothing is taken away.” 

In his earlier work Strand’s bulletins 
from spiritual ground zero often take the 
form of absurdist parables or riddling 
epistles, mixing stoicism and surrealism in 
a manner reminiscent of much modern 
Hispanic poetry. (Strand has translated 
extensively from both the Spanish and 
Portuguese.) The Continuous Life, 
however, marks a decisive change of 
temper. There’s a greater suppleness and 
sense of intimacy at work in these latest 
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poems, and a turn for teasing tragicomedy 
that’s new for Strand. More than any of his 
previous collections, the book shapes itself 
around an availing theme: the autonomous 
realm of texts, the tricks and traps of the 
literary imagination. The undertaking has 
an air of postmodernist triage about it, and 
the very titles of several poems seem to 
promise a mockery of pedantry: “The 
History of Poetry,” “From a Lost Diary,” 
“Translation,” “Reading in Place.” What 
emerges instead is a tingling distillate of 
melancholy and satire, Strand neither 
selling the store to deconstructivist 
jabberwocky nor giving sanctuary to 
literature’s aristocratic verities. In “Fiction” 
Strand writes: “I think of the innocent 
lives/Of people in novels who know 
they'll die/But not that the novel will end. 
How different they are/from us.” He’s a 
sadder and wiser poet than we’ve known 
him before — a dexterous elegist of 
illusions lost and found. 

Charles Wright too mourns the 
sundering of language and perception. “I 
write it down/not to remember but to 
forget,/Words like thousands of pieces of 
shot film/exposed to the sun” (“Night 
Journal”). For Wright the quandary is 
metaphysical, and it is not going too far to 
say that he has become one of our most 
resolutely contemplative poets. For more 
than a decade he has been writing poems 
of increasingly prayerlike intensity and 
spiritual yearning, poems that meditate on 
sense of place and the past, the self and 
the beyond, in wide-margined lines that 
attempt to mime the very shape and 
texture of awakened mindfulness. 

The World of the Ten Thousand Things 
gathers this extended sequence of work in 
a single formidable volume. It opens with 
Wright’s breakthrough collection, The 
Southern Cross (1980), and includes his 
two subsequent books, The Other Side of 
the River (1984) and Zone Journals (1988) 
as well as a new group of 15 poems under 
the title “Xionia.” Although the book 
jackets claim that the volume constitutes 
one long poem overstates the case, it’s a 
compelling overview of a poet retrenching 
at mid career to develop a more durably 
organic relationship between form and 
theme. 


The four collections Wright published 
prior to The Soutbern Cross revealed a 
lyric poet intent on meshing the small cogs 
of autobiographical circumstance with the 

cycles of social and historical 
forces. (A selection of those early poems 
has been published under the title Country 
Music.) But it was the long title poem of 
that book that proved to be the prototype 
for Wright's exploratory investigations in 
self-awareness. Wayward and formless by 
design, the series of movements that make 
up “The Southern Cross” range across 
several pages, shuttling between intimate 
reminiscences, passages of pure 
description, and tremulous homiletics. 
Poetry of this sort, which seeks to replicate 
the process of thought rather than its 
finished products, has sturdy American 
antecedents: the “open field” poetics of 
Charles Olson and Robert Duncan, the 
kinetic cantos of Pound, even the 
shambling rhapsodies of Whitman. To this 
topsoil Wright has introduced an Oriental 
quietism, a rapt immersion in natural 
history, and a sacramental attachment to 
the places of his extended acquaintance — 
rural Tennessee and Virginia, Italy in the 
late 50s, the Southern Californian coast. 

The entirety of Wright's output since 
1980 unfolds in this manner, a continuous 


carries the suggestion of renunciation, of 
contrition; the practice, it must be said, 
brings mixed results. In exchanging the 
payoff of denouement for the drift of the 
open-ended “journal” (as Wright uniformly 
has taken to titling his poems), Wright's 
not always capable of transporting his 
constellation of urgencies into the sphere 
of wider concerns. His bottomless 
infatuation with his years in Italy, for 
instance, quickly grows tiresome. What 
bodes well is that Wright’s most recent 
poetry, the beautifully cadenced spiritual 
exercises of the “Xionia” sequence, 
possesses an economy and serenity that 
makes all pretense vanish. He’s at his most 
convincing, it turns out, when he hovers at 
the edge of what he obliges us to call 
enlightenment: “The tongue cannot live up 
to the heart/. . . What is important 
devolves/from the immanence of 
infinitude/In whatever our hands touch — 
/The other world is here, just under our 
fingertips.” Memo to Stevens: those 
ghostlier demarcations are in good 
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Guthrie: last proletarian troubadour 
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PASTURES OF PLENTY: A SELF-PORTRAIT, by Woody 
Harold Leventhal. 





oody Guthrie inspired Bob Dylan, sired Arlo 

Guthrie, wrote “This Land Is Your Land,” and 

was our country’s last great proletarian 

troubadour. Yet he’s still a stranger to most 
Americans. That’s because, like the lesser-known 
folksinger Joe Hill, Guthrie was involved in the labor 
movement, which meant he was branded a communist by 
the chieftains of industry and government — who, if not 
for his marvelous songwriting, incisive humor, and tireless 
travels, would have successfully suppressed his work and 
erased him from history’s roll. : 

But Guthrie lives in great recordings like his own 
recently reissued Dust Bowl Ballads (Rounder) and the 
tribute Folkways: A Vision Shared, and in a handful of 
books, including the new Pastures of Plenty: A Self- 
Portrait. Edited by rock-music critic Dave Marsh and old 
Guthrie running buddy Harold Leventhal (who now 
manages Pete Seeger and Arlo Guthrie), it is a collection 
of essays, letters, lyrics, and fragments that — unlike 
Guthrie’s Bound for Glory, Woody Sez (a collection of 
political writings from People’s World newspaper), or his 
final novel, Seeds of Man — cut to the bone of Guthrie's 
thinking. Not that he ever minced words. “The main 
trouble with rich folks is they’re so lonesome,” he once 
wrote. “And the sorriest reason why they're lonesome 
is because amongst the rich folks it’s every man for his 
self. . . . That's the religion they believe in and it will cause 
them a lot of trouble, and not only cause them trouble but 
will really make times so hard that the poor folks will get 
together and take things over. It won't be because the rich 
folks are lonesome that they'll lose out but because they 
think too much of their own self and not enough about 
what other folks want to do.” Certainly that’s a homespun 
formula for revolution that could apply to the ’80s as easily 
as the 1930s, if much of big labor hadn't become as greedy 
and corrupt as big business and government. 


performer, his political 

World War, and his early recordings and tours. There’s a 
chapter from the Dust Bowl days, and there are generous 
reproductions of song lyrics, writings, and sketches in 
Guthrie’s own hand (as well as a 1940 document signed by 
Guthrie and addressed to the Department of the Interior 
swearing that he is not a member of any group that 
“advocates the overthrow of our constitutional form of 
government”). 

The final chapter, however, may contain Pastures of 
Plenty’s most fascinating material — written in the 1950s 
from hospital beds in a hand crabbed by Huntington’s 
disease. (Guthrie was unable to do any work for virtually 
the last decade of his life, which ended in 1967.) In it, 
Guthrie deals with current issues like nuclear proliferation 
and the developing civil rights movement. He also deals 
with his own mortality; and occasionally his veneer of 
energy and enthusiasm drops wholly away, and Guthrie 
the progressive journalist, folksinger, humorist, and rallier 
becomes a lonely man, ravaged and demoralized by 
operations and hospital stays, apologizing for his lifelong 
waywardness as a husband and father, and pleading for a 
warm hand in the darkness. I hope he found it, because 
when help was needed anywhere, Guthrie was among the 


first to offer his own. 
—Ted Drozdowski 
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What Are My Values? 


Why do children from the same family follow 
different paths? And what are the paths available 
to us? 


We live in a confusing world. We are not 
always sure what our values are. What they should 
be. Or what we should teach our chil How 
can we know what our opti@hs feallyare aid © 
wisely choose among them?> : oe 


“A groundbreaking... enlightening, 
thought-provoking book [that] points us 
toward greater wholeness and integrity.” 


—M. Scott Peck, M.D. 
Author of The Road Less Traveled 


A Question of Values does not try to tell you 
what your values should be. Only you can decide 
that. But it does help you map the terrain so you 
can decide for yourself where you want to go and 
how you can best get there. 


“A Question of Values not only teaches us 
how to think about values; it teaches us how 


to think.” 
—A. Bartlett Giamatti 
former President of Yale University 
and Commissioner of Baseball 


The book functions as a kind of catalog of six 
types of value systems based on authority, logic, 
sense experience, emotion, intuition and science. 
There's a section on each, and you'll be able to 
determine which systems most accurately describe 
you, your family, friends, colleagues. 

You'll explore how and why people choose 
the values they do. Why does one person become 
a Mother Teresa and another 
a Saddam Hussein? 


HarperSanFrancisco 


“Brilliant...a major contribution.” 
—Ken Wilber 
Editor, New Science Library 
Shambhala/Random House 


In A Question of Values, Hunter Lewis exam- 
ines the value systems of world leaders, past and 
present. Included in the book are 71 examples 
featuring, political leaders like Mikhail Gorbachev, 
Ronald Reagan, Henry Kissinger and Golda Meir; 
literary figures like Tennessee Williams and Eudora 
Welty; spiritual leaders like Thomas Merton and 
Martin Luther King, Jr.; and influential thinkers 
ranging from Spinoza to Einstein. 


“An important book.” 
—Henry Rosovsky 
Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Harvard University 


Values can be taught to our children in the 
classroom— whether in private schools, high 
schools, or colleges. A Question of Values suggests 
how it can be done without violating our Ameri- 
can faith in freedom and pluralism. 

The issues raised by A Question of Values affect 
our personal, family and political lives, our work 
and our play, our growth or our decline. This book 
is must reading for all those who care about what 
really matters in our changing times. 
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copies of A Question of Values, at $17.95 each, 
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“A.work of sharp irony... 


A nicely jaundiced view of our contemporary 
sexual skirmishes ...vivid in academic flavor, strong 
in theme, sharp in its perceptions and alert to 
emotional contradictions.” 


—Front Page, New York Times Book Review 


“A savage, sassy novel...A tour-de-force about the 
womanizer’s psyche.” —New Woman 


“Pure pleasure. | had a wonderful time reading 
Professor Romeo.” —Judith Rossner 
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Talking with 


Miss Manners 


Her new book gives tips 
on high-tech courtesy 


by Mark Leibovich 


MISS MANNERS’ GUIDE FOR THE 
TURN-OF-THE-MILLENIUM, by Judith 
Martin. Fireside/Simon & Schuster, 
740 pages, $15.95 paper. 


ust for kicks, we asked Judith Martin, 

better known as Miss Manners, a 

question: what is the rudest you have 
ever been? 

This is no laughing matter to her. The 
phone line grows eerily silent for a few 
seconds. “I do not act rudely,” she says, 
enunciating each word. “I can assure you I 
would not have gone into the etiquette 
business if I did.” The line is quiet again 
until Martin, perhaps uncomfortable with 
her slightly abrupt tone, elaborates. “Now, 
I don’t claim I've never wanted to be 
rude,” she says, “and I’m not one to let 
people trample all over me. But I do not 
believe in being rude. Period.” 

She sounds a tad righteous, certainly, 
but Martin, author of the syndicated “Miss 
Manners” column, is wry and animated 
too. There’s no reason not to be. After all, 
she says, etiquette is doing quite well 
today, compared to the way it fared in the 
the 1960s and ’70s. There's less of a sense 
these days that the notion of having good 
manners is archaic and overly pristine. 

“I think people are more aware of 
etiquette now,” Martin says. “There was a 
time, say 20 years ago, when we felt like 
we had to accept other people’s behavior, 
no matter what. Bad manners went under 
very virtuous names; if someone was rude, 
it was called honesty; if samebody’s 
children were ing everything in sight, 
it was called creativity. Finally, though, I 
think there’s been a recognition that, no, 
rudeness is not a good idea.” 

But while we might be on the right 
track, Martin has been paying close 
attention to the unfolding etiquette 
demands of progress and technology. In 
the latest of her six books (which include 
two novels, in addition to a 50-minute 
home video), Miss Manners’ Guide for the 
Turn-of-the-Millennium, Martin leads the 
manners-conscious through the complex 
web of fax machines, answering machines, 
computers, and other innovations. 

Consider, for instance, the automatic 
bank machine. It is not the same as a bank 
teller, she points out, “because it always 
says thank you and occasionally eats your 
card. One should not say ‘please’ to a 
machine, but one should try not to kick it 
when it makes a mistake.” And if you're 
next in line, take heed: “Courtesy requires 


[you] not to stand too close.” Walkman 
users should be advised that “Portable 
listening is like walking around while 
reading — rude only when it causes 
accidents or the snubbing of people with 
legitimate claims on the absorbed person’s 
attention. Leaky earphones are the 
equivalent of humming.” 

The tests posed by high-tech society, 
Martin says, are not new to the etiquette 
arena. There was a time when the 
automobile and the electric light were 
new, too. The challenge of manners is to 
evolve with the available tools. Some tools 
are more difficult to adjust to (“like that 
atrocity of call-waiting”), but we do the 
best we can. “You can’t make up your own 
etiquette any more than you can make up 
your own language and expect to be 
understood,” she says with an enthusiasm 
she might usually reserve for a thank-you 
note. “There has got to be a common 
language of etiquette, and that’s what I 
have set out to create. I trust that people 
will keep listening to me.” She giggles a 
little at the end. 

Martin, who lives in Washington, DC, 
with her husband and two perfect 
children, has been writing the “Miss 
Manners” column since 1978. She 
graduated from Wellesley College in 1959 
(Boston-area drivers, she says, could use a 
lesson in manners). She’s also worked as a 
film and drama critic, and, for 25 years, as 
a society reporter for the Wasbington Post. 
She embraced etiquette because, she says, 
“It’s important that people never lose 
touch with the customs that society 
demands.” And for Martin, setting these 
guidelines is as simple as matching socks. 
In all her years as the self-appointed avatar 
of manners, she’s never been stumped. 

Except on one issue. 

“We need a simple, nondescript, 
everyday word for a social unit of two 
people who are living together and 
entertaining together.” That is, the bound, 
but unmarried couple. “You have these 
cutesy terms like ‘significant other,’ but 
that doesn’t work. Someone once 
suggested the word ‘paraspouse,’ which I 
kind of liked, but when I suggested it, 
someone said ‘parasite?’ and that was the 
end of that.” 

Otherwise, Martin’s faith in manners is 
as exact as the silverware on her table. 
Etiquette is never beyond our own best 
judgment — or at least hers. “I think the 
biggest threat to etiquette is our natural 
impulses. People have to realize that what 
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“There was a time, say 20 years ago, 
when we felt like we had to accept other 
people’s behavior, no matter what. Bad 

manners went under very virtuous 
names; if someone was rude, it was 
called honesty; if somebody’s children 
were breaking everything in sight, it was 
called creativity. Finally, though, I think 
there’s been a recognition that, no, 
rudeness is not a good idea.” 





might feel natural is often at odds with the 
proper social conduct. There aren’t laws to 
prevent rude behavior the way there are 
laws to prevent murder. Etiquette is a 
voluntary system. It’s the price we pay to 
live in a community.” ‘ 

And certainly, Martin insists, the better 
versed one is in the rules, the better off he 
or she will be. Unfortunately (depending 
on your point of view), Miss Manners isn’t 
always around to whisper instructions 
(discreetly, of course), so we asked 
(politely) for a little free advice in the form 
of seven hypothetical questions. Naturally, 
she was pleasant in obliging us. Let the 
record show that she can think on her feet, 
too, as she answered all the questions 
without missing a beat, almost matter-of- 
factly. 

Q: A man in bis first management 


position fires bis first employee. Since it is a 
small town, it’s likely the two will run into 


each other on the street or at social 
gatherings. What should govern their 
bebavior? 

A: This is a private matter between the 
two of them, and it’s in the best interest of 
both parties not to carry this matter into 
public animosity. It’s an unpleasant 
situation for both sides. But for the person 
who was fired to act hurt and whatnot is 
only going to convince people that he 
should have been fired. And for the 
employer to act rudely is totally out of 
place. 

Q: A man bas been seeing a woman for 
three weeks. He’s concerned about 
contracting AIDS. He wants to know tf the 
woman be’s seeing bas been tested. How 
should be bring up the topic without 
sounding presumptuous or disrespectful? 

A: This is a very curious question 
because it’s based on the idea that physical 
intimacy precedes social intimacy. If a 
person is about to go to bed with 
someone, he should know them well 
enough to ask. I don’t understand why 
people are so prudish with people they're 
about to sleep with. If two people are on 
intimate terms, then they shouldn't need 
my help. 

Q: The family of a woman's fiancée bas 
a hyperactive dog with a penchant for 
sniffing the crotches of visitors. It’s 
uncomfortable for everyone. What should 
the woman say? 
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Miss Manners says etiquette is the price we pay to live in a community. 


A: ‘T'm sorry, I don’t get along with 
pets, could you please keep that dog away 
from me?” You see, as long as you get 
that apology in there, you're not being 
rude. 

Q: A man goes to watch bis friend play 
guitar in a new band he’s in. He's a 
terrible guitar player. What are the man’s 

to bis friend? He's afraid the 
guitar player will embarrass bimself one 


A: His obligation, if he goes to a 
performance, is to tell him he was 
wonderful. You always give the other 
person the dignity of assessing his own 
skills. There’s a disturbing trend these days 
toward “helpfulness,” people thinking they 
can run their friends’ lives better than they 
can. 

Q: A man starts running into a friend 
on the bus. His friend is married, or used 
to be, and lives across town. There's a 
chance the friend is separated or having 
an affair. Is there any obligation to raise 
the issue of what brings bim to this part of 
town? 

A: Why would anyone want to broach 
the subject? How about saying, ‘How’s 
your family” Actually, I’m being sarcastic. I 
can’t think of anything ruder than raising a 
topic like that. 

Q: A woman sits next to a man with 
chronic bad breath at work. It’s bard to 
concentrate. What can she do? 

A: Well, she can offer him a mint or 
something, but she’s not in charge of his 
hygiene. She should go to her boss or 


something. She can’t raise the issue directly | 


with her co-worker, though. 

Q: A friend bas a call-waiting 
mechanism on bis phone. Whenever 
another call comes in, be insists on talking 
to the third party. He’s very busy, but isn’t 
this bebavior inexcusable? 

A: Absolutely. Whenever someone 
interrupts a phone call for call-waiting, 
you’re perfectly justified in ringing off, and 
if he calls back, say, “Well, hisa 
something else to do.” The way to tell 
someone you're engaged is. with a busy 
signal. Call-waiting involves-one of the 
worst principles of manners: last come, 
first served, The idea that you have an 
immediate obligation to the person who 
rings in, at the expense of the person who 
was there first, is just ludicrous. Q 























































basis for communication. 
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Umberto 
ECO 


The Limits 
of 
Interpretation 


In which Umberto Eco focuses on what 
he calls the limits of interpretation, or, 
as he once noted, “the cancer of 
uncontrolled interpretation.” He states 
Clearly at the outset his belief that 
many interpreters have gone to absurd 
lengths in their domination of texts, 
thereby destroying meaning and the 











Readers of Eco’s other work will find 
here all the ingredients with which they 
have become familiar: vast leaming, 
an agile and exciting mind, seriousness 
mixed with down-to-earth playfulness 
and good humor, and a brilliance of 

insight and association found in few 

other scholars. $27.50 


INDIANA 


Indiana University Press © Dept.A2NS © Bloomington, IN 47405 © 1-800-842-67% 
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A cause for celebration 


Three Eudora Welty classics re-issued by Vintage 








LOSING BATTLES, by Eudora Welty. 


$8.95 paper. 

THE OPTIMIST’S DAUGHTER, by 
Eudora Welty. Vintage International, 
180 pages, $8.95. 

THE EYE OF THE STORY, by Eudora 
Welty. Vintage International, 355 
pages, $8.95. 


udora Welty likes to recount 
how, as a child going for a 
Sunday ride, she’d plop herself 
between the two adults in the car 
and demand, “Okay, now start talking.” 
Listening to other people’s stories, the 
young writer began to refashion the world 
as fiction. At 81, her generous outpouring 
spans five decades, from her first 
published short story, “Death of a 
Travelling Salesman,” in 1936, up through 
1983's autobiography, One Writer's __ 
Beginning. Now Vintage has re-released 
three of her books, and it’s cause for - 
celebration — not only of our 
consummate storyteller but of the art itself. 
As one Welty character puts it, “A thing is 
incredible, if ever, only after it is told — 
returned to the world it came out of.” 
Out in the world, it seems fitting that this 
small re-publication includes Losing 
Battles, which hit the bestseller list in 1970, 
her first book in 15 years, and renewed 
interest in the author two years before The 
Optimist’s Daughter won the Pulitzer 
Prize. Partly because her best talents lie in 
short-story writing, and partly because she 
doesn’t deal in overreaching mythologies, 
Welty has been somewhat overshadowed 
by fellow Southerners Faulkner and 
Flannery O’Connor. Indeed, despite a 
strong foothold in the Southern Gothic 
tradition, Welty is perhaps more kin to ~ 
Chekhov than Faulkner. With staying 
power that has outlasted publishing 
fashions and dry spells, Welty has 
endured. And Losing Battles can surely 
hold its own among the great 20th-century 
novels. 
A glorious maelstrom of human 





Eudora Welty: refashioning the world as fiction 


comedy, Losing Battles follows the exploits 
of a Depression-era family, the Renfros, 
who await the return of their favorite son 
from jail on the same day they celebrate 
the 90th birthday of matriarch Granny 
Renfro. At the center of the book is the 
spectacular tale of how Jack Renfro not 
only saves from doom the very judge who 
sent him to the pen but also invites the 
nefarious interloper to the family reunion 
and offers him hospitality. Comic antics 
aside, the despair of the Depression is 
never far from hand. The battles lost are 
those of ignorance, poverty, and chaos, 
and the joke is that all these elements 
prove to be survival mechanisms in the 
tiny Delta town inhabited by the Renfros, 
the Beechams, the Stovalls, and the 
Vaughns. (For the confused, the new 
edition includes both a family tree and a 
map of Banner, Mississippi.) 

The chaos of the Renfros is tempered by 
the rational presence of Judge Moody. 
Stranded in Banner when his car goes into 
a ditch, he’s forced to hear the story of 
how his sending Jack to the pen deprived 
the family of their livelihood. (To his great 
consternation, the reunion votes to forgive 
him.) He’s not the only stern presence, 
though. Hovering supreme over the entire 
community is the spectre of Miss Julia 
Mortimer, Bariner’s battle-axe of a 
schoolteacher and its moral yardstick. 
During the reunion word comes that Miss 
Julia has died that very day, leaving 
specific and eccentric instructions for three 
generations of her still-terrified students. 
She wants to be buried under the 
schoolhouse steps. 

It’s no coincidence that the book is 
almost entirely in dialogue. Being a Welty 
reader almost always means becoming an 
eavesdropper, and it’s easy to see how 
Welty’s art grew out of those childhood car 
rides. Losing Battles is actually a 
storytelling festival itself, in which one 
character, Aunt Cleo, who has just married 
into the family, is the catalyst for the 
telling. She’s the newcomer (a stand-in for 
the reader) who must be let in on family 


by Robin Dougherty 


history. It’s an ingenious fictional device 
because that’s the way a family reunion 
works, with characters jumping in to finish 
each other’s tales or yelling out 
embellishments or listening to one another 
with a critical ear. Indeed, Welty’s uncanny 
ear for speech is the first of her gifts to 
draw readers in. 

Welty has said that she likes all her 
characters. But a reader, coming to The 
Optimist’s Daughter, is apt to be taken 
aback, at first, at the lack of compassion Gf 
not humanity) she grants Fay, the white 
cracker who has married the widowed 
father of protagonist Laurel. In the story, 
Laurel sits by the bed of her dying father, 
Judge McKelva, along with the impetuous 
and immature Fay, who’s mad that her old 
husband won't get up and go to the 
Carnival with her. When death comes to 
the judge, his Funeral and Laurel’s 
homecoming are punctuated by her 
resentment of Fay’s ingraciousness and the 
chilarious) arrival of Fay’s white-trash kin. 

At 180 pages, the novel is really an 
expanded short story. It is also, I think, the 
novel that Welty used to write about her 
parents’ deaths. Laurel is an artist who has 
gone off to Chicago but who re-enters 
small-town Southern life with ease, 
delighting in lifelong friendships and 
habits. (Welty, who never married, has 
lived almost her entire life in her parents’ 
home in Jackson, Mississippi.) Readers of 
Welty’s One Writer's Beginnings will 
recognize, in the description of the 
marriage of Judge McKelva and his first 
wife, Welty’s own parents and find the 
Welty household recalled in Laurel's 
memory of her parents’ voices reading to 
one another at night. 

Laurel is something of a fictional 
doppelganger, but throughout her fiction 
Welty adopts many diverse personas. Her 
nonfiction is équally wide-ranging. In The 
Eye of the Story, which features essays 
reprinted from the New York Times, 
Esquire, and a variety of smaller.literary 
reviews, Welty takes on Jane Austen (she 
explains why someone can live all her life 









JILL KREMENTZ 


in one house and still write about the 
world), Chekhov, and Faulkner, as well as 
the latest E.B. White volume (it’s 
Chariotte’s Web). She gives equal time to 
Katharine Anne Porter and the still obscure 
Henry Green. She dissects the functions of 
time and of place in fiction (“place is one 
of the lesser angels that watches the racing 
hand of fiction”) with articulate if not 
extraordinary intelligence. 

But the essays that stick the hardest in 
memory are the ones written in the first 
person. When Welty writes from her own 
point of view, she ranges from the intimate 
detail to the impersonal abstraction. In The 
Eye of the Story — which includes the 
preface to One Time, One Place, Welty’s 
collection of photographs taken for the 
WPA — are collected essays, reviews, notes, 
and “occasional pieces.” One of these last 
entries is the introduction to The Jackson 
Cookbook, in which Welty recounts how 
editor John Woodburn came to Jackson on 
a scouting trip for unknown writers and 
took Welty’s first stories back. His verdict? 
“I knew as soon as I tasted your mother’s 
waffles it would turn out all right.” 

In “A Sweet Devouring,” she celebrates 
the glorious lack of discrimination that 
marks every child’s reading choices. In 
“The Little Store,” which also draws on her 
childhood in Jackson, she recounts the 
metaphysical things, along with “the loaf of 
bread and the Cracker Jack prize,” you 
could bring home from an errand to the 
comer store — for example, “a portion . . . 
of the human mystery.” In “Ida M’Toy,” she 
celebrates (and does not condescend to) a 
Negro midwife-turned-thrift-shop-owner, a 


Indeed, Welty’s strongest assurance is that 
fiction, whether it starts in real events or 
not, has a special saving grace. In Losing 
Battles, the Renfros tell each other they are 
bringing Jack home with their stories. Not 
(they do), but because making a story of 
anything makes it real. QO 
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WOMEN, by Phillipe Sollers. 
Translated by Barbara Bray. Columbia, 
559 pages, $24.95. 


omen is a novel by a French 

novelist, translated into 

English, about an expatriate 

American journalist writing 
a novel to be translated into French, by a 
French novelist, about the close 
connection of women and death. From 
here it gets complicated. Will, the fictional 
journalist, meets regularly with the 
mysterious S. (guess who), the French 
novelist, who is going to “go over it and 
make corrections . . . Ginger up the plot. . . . 
Tone up the rhythms. . . Invent turns of 
phrase. . .” And, indeed, him/it/they do. 
Such a construct. 

The story is, well, the story is not quite a 
traditional plot narrative. Surprise. It is 
subordinate to the style, but there 
nonetheless. Will, a misogynist American 
journalist, is writing a novel about his 
sexual escapades (some of them quite 
steamy) with beautiful, exciting, intelligent 
women all over the world. These women, 
most of whom are writers and/or political 
activists, all seem to want something from 
the irresistible Will. He thinks it’s 
information for their vast networks of 
feminist organizations, two of which are 
WOMANN (World Organization for Male 
Annihilation and a New Natality) and SGIC 
(Sodom and Gomorrha International 
Council) — starting to sound 
Pynchonesque. 

Anyway, Will goes in and out (pardon 
the expression) of these relationships 
avoiding entanglements (except with his 
wife, of course) and becoming 
increasingly paranoid. All this promiscuity 
is dated in the age of AIDS, but Will’s fear 
is not of STDs, but Uzis. Finally, he is 
wounded in a terrorist attack, while his 
pregnant girlfriend is shot through the 
heart by the bullet meant for him and dies. 
He thinks this is poetic justice. But the 


] story has just begun, or it’s always 


beginning, or it’s still beginning. Maybe. 
A bit of history to understand this 
creator of Women, a misogynistic, 
political, social, semi-experimental novel. 
Sollers is an infamous member of the 
French intelligentsia of the 1960s and early 
1970s, which includes the likes of Roland 
Barthes and Jacques Lacan. He began his 
literary career in 1958, at 22, with the 
publication of Une Curieuse Solitude (“A 
Strange Solitude”), a fairly conventional 
novel, and followed it in the next two 


decades with more and more experimental 


works, The most famous of these being Le 
Parc (1968) and Paradis (1981) — both 
awarded the Medici Prize, which is 
reserved for literary works that effect a 
new voice or a fresh style. By 1983, at the 
time of the original French publication of 
Women (Femmes), he had disassociated 












































Declarations of 
Independence 


Howard Zinn 


The directness and point of view 
found in Mr. Zinn’s acclaimed A 
People’s History of the United 
States is now brought to bear on 
what he describes as “American 
orthodoxies,” what we have come 
to regard as givens in our national 
life. He describes how these 
truths and constitutional guaran- 
tees have been flouted by agen- 
cies of our government, often 
illuminating his argument with 
his own personal experience. 

Mr. Zinn is professor emeritus 
at Boston University. 
Harper Collins, $25.00 

















Writings from 
The New Yorker 


1925-1976 
E. B. White 


This is a fine selection of the 
great essayist’s contributions to 
The New Yorker magazine 
from his unsigned Talk of the 
Town pieces to the lyrical, per- 
sonal observations of his 
beloved farm in Maine. New 
Yorker writer Marc Connelly 
has called Mr. White “the writer 
who brought the steel and the 
music to that magazine.” 


Harper Collins, $20.00 
E.B. WHITE 


Harvard Bookstore 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 
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Dot maze-trix 


Brilliant writing, but 
grossly self-indulgent 





Sollers espoused a radical politics. When 
he came upon the scene he was a Marxist, 
but soon changed his allegiance to 
Maoism. But by the time Women was 
published he had become a Catholic anti- 
Communist, denouncing the Chinese 
cultural revolution for the “spying, the 
arrests, the beatings and the re-education 
that took place in the China of Chairman 
Mao.” 

The entire world of Women is a 
theoretical anti-universe of the 
Sollers/Barthes Paris. Tel Quel 
disapproved of novels claiming to give an 
accurate account of a particular social 
milieu — but Women is a stylish exposé of 
the Parisian intelligentsia of the 1970s. 

































The Spiritual 
Life of 
Children 

Robert Coles 

In this last of eight volumes in 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning Chil- 
dren of Crisis series, Dr. Coles 


: speaks to and for the religious 
and spiritual lives of children. 


Houghton, Mifflin, $22.95 


by Scott Cardell 
himself from all his When one of the 
previous work. In thinly disguised 
fact, it is through characters, Werth 
Women that he (Barthes), dies after 
completely getting hit by a bus, 
denounces his past. Will starts singing a 
Paris of the '60s requiem, which he 
and '70s was a admits “was the most 
cauldron of literary incongruous thing I 
radicalism. It was a could have done — 
time of structuralism, the farthest from the 
post-structuralism, habits of the circles 
and semiotics, when, Werth and I had 
through construct, lived in.” 
texts undermined To impress the 
bourgeois values intellectual women 
and civilization. In . of the novel Will, the 
Le Parc, Sollers uses former leftist, has 
no capital letters or invented “a 
punctuation. Each bourgeois existence 
text was to be illu- to expiate.” He 
sive, open, infinitely invokes his prior 
nondefinitive. Sollers existence and rejects 
and his wife, Julia his former dogmas, 
Kristeva, a radical disavows his 
feminist semiotician, previous styles, and 
along with Barthes, even insults his 
championed this fictional 
explosive technique doppelganger in 
of authorship in Tel what is the most 
isi — of the 
jt ive} wn ett Sollers denounces his past. yer ees 
’ garde literature, for JACQUES SASSIER “The Communist 
22 years. Party has never been 
Along with his unconventional art, stronger than it was in the seventies. . . a 


great ‘leftish’ nebula. . . Marxism, 
psychoanalysis, linguistics. .. ‘Nouveau 
roman’ Structuralism. . . Epidemics of 
No, there!. . . Just got carried away in front 
of S:, who listens and smiles. . . He gets on 
my nerves. . . Avant-garde? The ‘moderns? 
What do I think of them? Illiterate 

. .. Monstrous pretentiousness. . . 
Back and forth they go with their slim 
volumes, their moronic magazines, their 
plots always hatched by the same ten 
people, their petty perversities, their 
pathetic poetesses. . . their lavatory 
audacities. . . ‘No, no,’ he [S.] answers, ‘it’s 
very useful. . . It creates confusion. . . One 
has to move forward in disguise.’ ” 


Zinn « White «+ Coles « Smith « Hall 


The New 


Russians 
Hedrick Smith 









The author of The Russians and 
The Power Game continues his 
compelling study of a country 
in the throes of dramatic 
Revenge hen y ong peers rena, 
1988 to 1990, during nine trips 
that covered forty thousand 
miles, this is the story of what 
has come to be called the sec- 
ond Russian Revolution. 















Harvard Bookstore Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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Self-referential self-reflexivity. An author 
within an author within an. . . And, yes, 
Sollers is responsible for all the ellipses. S., 
the novel character, so to speak, is 
obsessed with punctuation, a filmy 
fictional disguise for the real obsessed 
author. Will asks S. if “he isn’t overdoing it 
with the dots.” He replies that you either 
use “no punctuation at all or that. You 
have to show them that it’s all in the voice 
hovering airily, dynamically, over the 
page.” The great post-structuralist concept 
that “sometimes punctuation is like a 
jammed metronome: if you release the 
blockage, the meaning explodes.” Yes, but 
who cleans up the carnage? Of which 
there is a lot in Women. The pages have so 
many ellipses on them that they resemble 
herringbone-tweed swatches. I'm not sure 
if the extra pulp produced from the dot 
distribution yields any effect at all, much 
less denotation detonations. 

Despite the dots, the technique is 
interesting — a stylish stream-of- 
consciousness narrative. Sollers tells us of 
Will's insatiable and uncountable sexual 
exploits with humor and a litany of male 
pedantic predecessors that impress us with 
his vast and eclectic storehouse of 
knowledge: Balzac, Flaubert, Faulkner, 
Proust, Heidegger, Garcia Marques, 
Borges, Baudelaire, Scarlatti, Mozart, Sade, 
Kafka, and Joyce, just to name a lot. He 
invokes these intellectual icons to prove 
Will's mi ist theory that women = 
death. And where the artistic and historical 
references end, the brilliant prose style 
begins: 

“So good luck to the cosmonaut who 
ventures into these magnetic currents, into 
the intangible vegetation of the 
paranormal. . . Carnivorous flowers. . . 
Traps. . . Sudden whirlpools. . . Invisible 
craters. . . Secret castrations. . . 
Inexplicable inhibitions. . . Uncertain 
abysses. . . Dark forest where the path of 
death-in-life cuts across our own brief 
shower. . .” 

Beautiful, but I’m not convinced. There 
aren’t many periods, so the narrative is 
never much more than this endless sniffing 
about at the womb of death with a few 
moments of high drama thrown in. Near 
the end Will admits, “The show isn’t all 
that interesting. .. My apologies to 
universal suffering, obliged to think it has 
a meaning. . . And to everyone who is 
bored and waiting for something to turn 
up. . . Everyone who's got troubles . . . 
Beliefs. . . Ideals. . . But they'll have given 
up reading this a long time ago. . . If looks 
could kill. . .” After more than 500 pages of 
this stuff, I’m certain he knows of what he 
speaks and of whose looks. Mine, for one. 

The book is brilliantly written despite its 
gross self-indulgence. Sex, politics, and 
language are fascinating, but misogyny, 
fascism, and pretentious prose have a 
finite appeal. I'd say about 250 pages, O 
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Here at Eagle 
Pond 

Donald Hall 
Illustrations by Thomas 
W. Nason 


A beautifully illustrated succes- 
sor to Mr. Hall’s Seasons at 
Eagle Pond, praising New 
Hampshire in the blythe spirit 
of E. B. White. 


Ticknor and Fields, $19.95 slipcased 
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FREAKS: WE WHO ARE NOT AS 
OTHERS, by Daniel P. Mannix. 
Re/Search Publications, 120 pages, 
$11.99 paper. 


THE ATROCITY EXHIBITION, by J.G. 
Ballard. Re/Search Publications, 127 
pages, $13.99 paper. 


n their introduction to J.G. Ballard’s 

The Atrocity Exbibition, Re/Search 

Publications co-editors Andrea Juno 

and V. Vale observe: “The 20th 
Century is characterized by both visionary 
dreams of amazing scientific advancement 
(the Space Race; Astrophysics; the 
Computer Revolution; organ transplant 
surgery) and nightmares of barbarism 
(death camp experiments; Hiroshima; 
Vietnam; serial killings). Clearly, our 
astounding technological innovation has 
not been accompanied by ‘utopian’ social 
progress or a sweeping elevation of 
individual clarity. The basic underpinnings 
of society seem flawed: the structural 
myths, goals, icons, and values; as well as 
the information processing/analytic 
capabilities of its citizens.” 

Though they are referring to the unifying 
themes in Ballard’s life’s work, Juno and 
Vale may as well be describing the leitmotif 
of the unusual canon they’ve published 
through their small, solid, independent 
Re/Search Publications. For a decade — no 
small feat in the increasingly 
publishing world — Juno and Vale have 
been keeping alive the idea that the cracks 
in the veneer of Western civilization are 
equally, if not more, revealing of that 
society’s underpinnings than its major 
philosophies or accepted ideals. 

Now Juno and Vale have returned to 
print two disdained and neglected classics: 
Ballard’s Atrocity and Daniel P. Mannix’s 
Freaks: We Who Are Not As Others. Both 
books had fleeting lives as mainstream 
editions; both were the victims of their 
then-publishers’ fears and repulsion. 

Mannix’s Freaks was issued by Pocket 
Books in 1976, but was withdrawn after 
only a month. While Mannix’s other, no 
less provocative works — like The History 
of Torture — have continued to be 
available, Freaks languished out-of-print. 

Until now. 

Mannix states his sympathies at his 
outset: “I have always been interested in 
freaks — because I am one myself.” By the 
age of 11, Mannix stood six feet tall, no 
liability by adult standards, but a bitter 
curse to a child undergoing the acceptance 

rites of youth. And Mannix worked for 
years as a side-show sword-swallower and 
fire-eater, where he came to know many 
freaks intimately. So, while Freaks does 
contain the clinical detachment one might 
expect from a contemplation of human 
deformities, it is also intensely emotional: 
“I have to admit that some freaks [Mannix 












More Headlines: Real But 
Ridiculous Samplings 
from America’s 
Newspapers 

compiled by Jay Leno 
Classic headlines such as: Mayor 
says D.C. is safe except for murders, 
or Postal Service seeking ways to 
deliver mail more slowly. #2367 
(Warner) List price: $6.95 paper- 
back/WordsWorth price: $6.26 ° 
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SIDE SHOW 


“Civilizations 
thin veneer 


Change and science as 
the villains of a century 








by Steven Kane 

embraces the term If they're lucky, that is. 
because “There are lots We all look in the mirror 
of strange people in and count the ways 
(the) world, but only a God, or Nature, has 

ively few limited us, be it from 
freaks”] are so revolting aging, or because we 
that they should not be feel inadequately 
allowed in public and beautiful, clever, or 
would be better off emotionally resilient. So 
‘dead. [Like the] perhaps it’s only natural 
hunchback, described as that we derive some 
having ‘an enormous pleasure from the 
head with slit eyes, a misfortunes of others; 
long, misshapen misery, after all, does 
countenance, a large crave company. 
mouth and bowed legs.’ Certainly Freaks satisfies 
Because he was cut off and titillates that part of 
from humanity by his us; the book’s photos 
revolting appearance, alone will disturb or 


this monster made friends with animals. He 
told numerous short tales with animal 
heroes illustrating the weaknesses of 
people. His stories were so biting and his 
looks so disgusting that he was finally killed 


provoke many a soul. But anyone who 
reads Mannix’s thoughtful text will come 
away gratified not just on a solipsistic level, 
but on a spiritual one as well. For Freaks: 
We Are Not As Others proves that freaks are, 


by a mob. His name was Aesop.” in fact, just exactly as us all. 
Mannix goes on to describe a multitude Ballard’s The Atrocity Exhibition is 
of extraordinary people and their something of a freak of publishing. 


Originally issued in 1970 in Ballard’s native 
UK, Atrocity was to be released in the 
United States by Doubleday. But Nelson 
Doubleday got a look at the manuscript on 
the eve of its publication and, appalled, 
had the plates destroyed, the run shredded. 
In 1972, Grove Press (then a small, 
independent publisher, not the current, 
Getty-backed Grove Weidenfeld) put out 
Atrocity in a tiny run, retitled Love and 
Napalm: Export USA. But Export quickly 
went out of print and thus remained, 
despite its author’s occasional forays into 
celebrityhood, as in 1987, when Steven 
Spielberg filmed his Empire of the Sun. 
Ballard holds a degree in medicine from 
Cambridge and has.always been fascinated 
by science — or, more specifically, the 
scientific method, the core philosophy of 
Western civilization, which holds that the 


extraordinary lives, like Maragarete Clark, 
who had a Siamese-twin appendage 
growing from her belly, and Frank Lentini, 
the man with three legs and double sex 
organs. Most extraordinary is that many of 
the freaks Mannix has known had lives of 
triumph, not tragedy. Actually, according 
to Mannix, many freaks are proud of their 
“abnormalities,” feeling as much gifted as 
“deformed.” And they absolutely adore 
show business, their business, the side 
show, some even feeling lucky to have 
been born into a livelihood that offers a 
solid income, travel, and a colorful 
existence — and with little or no effort. 

Of course, many freaks rue the day they 
were conceived, and, like John Merrick, 
the famed “Elephant Man,” ultimately 
accept society’s condescending patronage 
as an escape from its relentless cruelty. 


the 


WORDSWORTH READING 


To Asmara: A Novel Grateful Dead™ Star Trap. 

by Thomas Keneally Family Album by Simon Brett 

From the acclaimed author of by Jerilyn Lee Brandelius Brett's thorough knowledge of British 
Schindler's List comes this “daring ed. by Alan Trist theatre’sets the stage for his bloody 
and ambitious book” (Philadelphia This lavishly illustrated chronicle of fantastic” (Los Angeles Times) myster- 


one of America’s best-loved bands is 
“Nirvana for Deadheads!” (Boston. 
Globe). #1670 (Warner) List price: 
$16.95 i vo price: 


Inquirer), which presents a vivid 
portrayal of famine-struck Ethiopia 
and the politics of hunger. #1719 
(Warner) List price: $10.95 paperback/ 
WordsWorth price: $9.68 













30 Brattle Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


10% off all paperbacks" 15% off all hardcovers* 30 % off NY Times bestsellers” 


“texts excluded 





ies featuring rogue actor-sleuth Charles 
Paris. In this one, Brett is called upon 
to find a way to prevent a real show 
stopper: murder live on stage! #9599 
(Warner) List price: $3.95 paperback/ 
WordsWorth price: $3.56 


We recommend the complete Charles 
Paris series, including A. Comedian 

Dies, Situation Tragedy, Murder in the 
Title, Murder Unprompted, and Not 
Dead, Only Resting. 


The Complete Discount Bookseller 


BB war Sey I bag 
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universe is quantifiable, and can be 
controlled. But Ballard leaves the celebration 
of science’s successes to others; what 
interests him is its failings, its spiritual 
bankruptcy, its ultimate dehumanizing 
qualities. A series of short, linked stories 
(fragments? sketches?) composed from 1967- 
69, Atrocity is Ballard’s musings on the tragic 
consequences of a human society harnessed 
into a narrow, scientific yoke of its own 
design — a point driven home by his cool 
and clinical prose. For Ballard writes of 
mechanical and spiritual decadence with the 
plodding detachment of an FAA investigator 
reporting an airline catastrophe: 

“The New Eros. From the window of his 
office, Dr Nathan watched Talbert standing 
on the roof of the multi-storey car park Fi 
The inclined floors seemed a model of 
Talbert’s oblique personality, forever 
meeting the events of time and space at an 
invisible angle’... A young woman in a 
white tennis dress was walking towards the 
sculpture garden. Talbert’s eyes followed 
her like a voyeur’s. Already he had built up 
a substantial collection of erotica. What 
new junction would he find in the sex act?” 

Yet Atrocity succeeds a bit too well. 
Ballard’s rigid language and intense irony 
distance us not only from our own implicit 
Western assumptions about the universe, 
but from Ballard’s own work as well. 
While it so magnificently explores the 
emotional isolation of soulful beings in a 
mechanical world, it makes no moving or 
spiritual connections of its own. So, in the 
end, the reader views Ballard’s scenarios 
with the same dispassion he seems to be 
mourning in the world. Still, Ballard is 
attempting to make us aware of the heavy 
chains of empiricism, which bind us to an 
Earth apportioned by a cartographer’s grid, 
as Opposed to, say, an empathetic soul’s 
intuition. Perhaps it’s unfair to ask him to 
break those.chains as well. 

Ballard has annotated Atrocity with a 
new, running commentary, mostly on the 
idea of “change,” so intrinsic to the 
uniquely Western ideal of “progress.” And 
the volume’s illustrations — the drawings 
by Phoebe Gloeckner and photos by Ana 
Barrado — provide a superb, if disturbing, 
non-verbal counterpoint to Ballard’s 
infatuation with precise language. 

The Atrocity Exhibition: philosophy as 
fiction — or is it the other way around? 

Other noteworthy Re/Search titles 
(among many) include: Incredibly Strange 
Films, an in-depth and amusing guide to 
the plethora of movies dismissed as 
“trash,” and so ignored in popular and 
critical debate, and Modern Primitives, 
which examines the distinctly human 
practices of tattooing, piercing, and 
scarification, a treatise not for the 
squeamish of heart or mind. All titles are 
available directly from: Re/Search, 20 
Romolo #B, San Francisco, California 


94133, (415) 362-1465. Q 
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Communicating 
Vessels 







André Breton 


Translated by Mary Ann Caws 
and Geoffrey T. Harris 













“[Breton’s] critical discussion . . . 
provides onc of the clearest expositions 
of the necessity of the surrealist 
project.” — Franklin Rosemont, What Is 
Surrealism? This English translation 
makes widely available the book upon 
which the whole edifice of surrealism, 
as Breton conceived it, is based. 
$20.00 














Available at bookstores or from 


Nebraska 


The University of Nebraska Press 
901 N 17 - Lincoln 68588-0520 





Also by André Breton 
Mad Love 

Translated by Mary Ann Caws 
- $19.95 cloth, $6.95 paper 


The mark of 
a masterpiece. 


It's easy to fill shelves with thousands 
of titles, but we didn't earn our reputation 
by doing things the easy way. Our buyers 
and staff take the time to find and stock a 
high quality selection for a demanding 
audience. We have more kinds of books, (Xs 
in greater depth, than any other book store in 
New England. 
‘At street level you'll find a large, diverse 
collection | 
of well-known (and no-so-well-known) hardcovers 
- and paperbacks in every field. You'll also find a 
wonderful selection of remainders at amazing prices. 
Venture downstairs and you'll discover thousands 
of used paperbacks at 50% off and used textbooks at 25% off. 
Stop by Harvard Book Store today. And add 
a masterpiece to your library. 





































eelnwive! 
Book Store 


SINCE 1932 


The bookstore for those who appreciate the difference. 
"1256 Massachusetts Avenue (Harvard Square) * Cambridge MA 02138 * (617) 661-1515 
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A TIMELESS 
POEM. 

A TRANSLATION 

FOR ALLTIME. 










Allen Mandelbaum's new verse translation of the 
Odyssey has vigor, precision, and--too often absent in 
modern translations--music. The trials and exile, return 
and revenge of Odysseus are consummately chanted in 
a verse-line that embodies both Homer's speed and his 
retardations, as well as his resonating repetitions. 
Mandelbaum gives us an Odyssey as astute and 
thoughtful as its protagonist, the "man of many wiles." 
The language of this hero and this Homer lets us see 
with clarity why the Odyssey played so rich a role in a 
culture bent on energy of form and energy of intellect. 
Like Homer's Greek, Mandelbaum's English rewards 
attentive 











































minds and "A splendid 
ears. It will achievement 
read 4 outstripping 

aloud and j all competi- 

_ savored-- f tors.”--A. A. 
and long Long, author 
reflected of Hellenistic 
Philosophy 





of Homer 





A New Verse Translation 
by Allen Mandelbaum. 


with twelve engravings. 
by Marialuisa de Romans 











$35.00 at bookstores or order 1-800-822-6657. Visa/MasterCard only. 


University of California Press 
Berkeley Los Angeles New York Oxford 
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SATURDAY/ 1 
=~ DEMIMONDE POET JIM CARROLL gives I lel E 
a spoken-word performance at 8 p.m. at 


Man-Ray, 21 Brookline St., Cambridge. 
Tickets are $10 and are available from 
Ticketron and Strawberries. 





MONDAY/10 

LESLIE EPSTEIN reads from Pinto and 
Sons at 5 p.m. at the Cafe Charles, BU 
Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. 


READING LIST Serevncrncy | 







SUNDAY/2 essays, and fiction, begs at 8:15 p.m. at 
MYSTERY WRITER BARBARA WILSON ‘ the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
reads from her work at 3 p.m. at New Literary calendar a vomgeras are Cae and 
Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., ga Broumas. Admission 

Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. by Robin Dougherty includes one-year subscription). Call 547- 
CHILDREN’S AUTHOR AND 6789. 






ILLUSTRATOR CHRIS VAN ALLSBURG 
signs copies of his books at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Charlesbank Bookshops, BU 
Bookstore, Kenmore Square, Boston. Free. 
SPORTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
ATTORNEY BOB WOOLF signs his new 
book Friendly Persuasion, My Life as a 
Negotiator at 11 a.m. at the BU Bookstore 
Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. Free. 
MARGE PIERCY gives the New England 
Poetry Club’s Golden Rose Reading at 3 
p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Readings by 
local winner of other national awards 
follow. Free. 


MONDAY/3 

NEW YORKER WRITER TONY Hiss, 
author of The Experience of Place, talks 
about “the way well designed buildings, 
parks and communities respond to public 
values and human needs” at 5:30 p.m. at 
Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Talk is the first of 
a series of seminars about the physical 


WEDNESDAY/12 

MARY KARR reads poetry based on her 
Bunting Institute project “Average Torture 
or Disappointments of the Apocalypse” at 
4 p.m. at the Bunting Institute, Radcliffe 
College, 34 Concord Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-8212. 


THURSDAY/13 

STUART TIMMONS, author of The 
Trouble with Harry Hay: Founder of the 
Modern Gay Movement, at 4 p.m. at Glad 
Day Bookstore, 673 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 267-3010. 

POETS ROSAMOND ROSENMEIER AND 
SUZANNE MATSON read from their 
works at 7 p.m. at the Central Square 
Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-9081. 

POET SHARONA BEN-TOV reads from 
her work at 7:30 p.m. at MIT’s Bartos 
Theater, Weisner Bldg., 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-0312. 


FRIDAY/14 


























shaping of Boston’s downtown and 
neighborhoods. Free; call 426-7980. Stuart Timmons is at the Glad Day Bookstore December 15. SRESGLOUD KEATS, written and performed by English 
MICHAEL RYAN reads from his memoir actor Paul Harris, begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
Secret Life at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith Industrial Life at 7 p.m. at Boston WILLIAM CORBETT AND CAROLE and tomorrow at Agassiz Theatre, 10 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. University Art Gallery, 855 Comm. Ave., MASO read from their works at 8 p.m. in Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10 to $20; 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. Boston. Free. the Upper Common Room, Adams House, call 576-7638. 

Plympton St., Cambridge. Free. 
TUESDAY /4 WEDNESDAY/S5 POETS CYRUS CASSELLS AND KIM SATURDAY/15 
DAN SHAUGHNESSY reads from Ever ROBERT COLES reads from The Spiritual VAETH read from their works at 8 p.m. at KEATS. See listing for Friday/14. 
Green, the Boston Celtics at 5 p.m. at the Life of Children at 6 p.m. at the Old B.U. Playwrights’ Theater, 949 Comm. 
Cafe Charles, BU Bookstore Mall, Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Boston. Donation $3; call 924-4290. DEADLINE INFORMATION 
Kenmore Square, Boston. Free. Ave., Cambridge. Reception and PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
CATHARINE ANDERSON, MAGGIE booksigning follow at the Harvard Book FRIDAY /7 Friday of each month. Send or bring your 
ANDERSON, NICHOLAS COLES, ERICA Store, 1256 Mass. Ave. , Cambridge. ..POETS.KATHLEEN AGUERO, DENISE listing to PLS Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 
FUNKHOUSER, MIRIAM LEVINE, Sponsored by the Harvard Book Store Fall BERGMAN, AND DOROTHY JUDD HALL 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
PETER ORESICK, ANTHONY Author Series. Free. read from their works at 8 p.m. at the Deadline for the January PLS, which 
PETROSKY, AND DAVID RIVARD read , Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., comes out on December 21, is 5 p.m. 











from Working Classics: Poems on THURSDAY/6 ©. ..- Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964-3424. on December 12. 
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Unitarian Universalists! eit 
_ We've got experience 
in all subjects 










The WORLD, journal of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association, , 






























covers contemporary issues that are : 

important to all thinking people. ‘eS ~~ Arte Nature « Science 

Such as issues as thé environmental * . ~ First Editions « Literature 

crisis, families in the ‘908, andthe os ee eae , Graphics « Philosophy ae 

arts and spirituality are all analyzed 4ale; Masi * Nautical * History & more Willie Moms » William E “golesion 


from a liberal —— perspective: 
- At Bock eos 
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USED RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT 
















Faulkner afficionado, former’ Barnes: s Editor, and 
Mississippi eo son, Willie Morris guides us on 



















4 PE é Sr q! y this very special journey to William Faulkner's "little 
reknowned individuals as Ti Betty: BRATTLE BOOK SH d ud F 
: - postage stamp of native soil.” Eggleston's brilliant 
Brazelton and Bella Abzug, authors =f oP color lenges of the rural South breathe real life into 
Toni Morrison, Kurt Vonnegut, d the fictional world of Yoknapatawpha County. 
Robert Fulghum, May Sarton, and 542-0210 
efield, theologians Harvey 5 T ; ; 
y Cox end No Pee. Proprietors George & K Gloss he ultimate gift book for ciweyl collectors. 










At fine New England bookstores including: 





2 West Street Downtown Boston 
































MasterCarc va and Amencan Express cards honored ine Village Book 
- Fine branes Dought and solid 23 Harvard Street 
Subscription rate is $15. for one year. prorsiD Tb4 Sous is 







Sample Issue available for $3.‘i0. Send requests to: 















The WORLD 
25 Beacon Str ei ENGLAND : . 
Boston, MA 02:08 sooxsetiers | There's always something new 
, ASSOCIATION | ot your neighborhood bookstore. 












New a WOMEN’S 
Woros BOOKSTORE 


186 Hampshire St., Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 876-5310 TID: 876-3340 

New England's oldest and largest women’s 
bookstore welcomes you to come in and 
browse through our large selection of books by 
and about women, featuring women’s studies, 
international and women of color, lesbian and 
gay politics, and fiction, history, spirituality, 


psychology, etc. Mail and special orders 
weicomed. 


10-6 Tues, Wed, Fri, Sat / 10-9 Thurs / 12-6 Sun 
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*. : M * * 
ACTSOF MEANING ,. ORIGINS * A REUNION OF TREES 


Jerome Bruner The Lives and Worlds of wij The Discovery of Exotic Plants 
sate briant end compelling manifesto the erstwhile | Modern Cosmologists x So8 Pon Wen tone 

cognitive revolution decries its fixationon | Ajan J j tman and R / ee into No American and ag 
mind as mere information processor. With characteris- mf: a ‘os -F «© European Landscapes 


tic strength and grace he argues that we must escape 
the computational mode's limitations in order to grasP\¥ «A fascinating, surprisingly accessible and alto- 4° Stephen A. Spongberg 
ate cpalsthiiegada chd ie tameclanenaaitie ne asad gether human collection of conversations with Foreword by Sam Bass Warner, Jr. 
’ constitu : today’s leading cosmologists . . . Readers lucky , 
160 $19.95 cloth * : - oy Vividly written and lavishly illustrated, 
pp. p enough to sit near [Lightman] at this intellectual Spongberg’s “travel ” of o tal trees 
iste iquet table will share the physicist’s exquisite |_| _and shrubs traces the colorful history of the West's 
: most noted gardens and the intrepid explorers, bota- 
—John Wilkes, Los Angeles Times | nists, and diplomats who made them possible. A 
“A timely and admirable anthology.” treasure for readers with or without green thumbs. 
—Martin Gardner, Washington Post Book World | 8¥2x11, 144 halftones,29 color illus. ,57 line illus. ,272 pp. 
35 halftones, 5 line illus. , 576 pp. $35.00 cloth + 
$29.95 cloth ¥* 
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POLITICS AND WAR ye 


European Conflict from 
Philip II to Hitler 


x David Kaiser , 
Boldly, incisively, Kaiser analyzes four hundred years of 
modern European history, revealing common patterns 


: : in the aims, reasoning, and behavior of nation-states 
|e. < and their leaders and showing warfare to be a logical 
‘ albeit tragic extension of European politics. 
Costa Rica eer. 1 : 448 pp. $29.95 cloth 7 


E.O. Wison (right) 1 : ON THE LAW OF NATIONS ) 
< oa 





Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
“An erudite yet immensely readable brief history of 
American internationalism in the 20th century.” 
x —David Fromkin, Los Angeles Times Book Review 
“An elegant and persuasive history-cum-argument 





THE ANTS 






Seg about international law . . . [It] is not only a forceful elu- 

oy Ss cidation of the subject, it is a cri de téte of aman who 

Bert Holldobler and E O.Wilson »¥* (Pte Gate nis Sok anaes Gon otiere” 

— a en ngs i Ihe’ —Roger Rosenblatt, New York Times Book Review 
. . Only Hélldobler and Wilson could have written such 224 pp. $22.50 cloth 







a comprehensive and integrated treatment.” 


—Donald H. Feener, Jr., et al, Nature : 
“Science is rarely good literature. The Ants is an exalting ‘ere Ss 
exception.” 


* —Thomas Lovejoy, 


New York Times Book Review 
The Belknap Press ” 
10 x12, 26 color, 284 b & w halftones, 574 line illus. , 
53 tables, 736 pp. $65.00 cloth SUSTAINING THE EARTH 
; John Young noes 
THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS _| “Youngexpertiy traces the many strains ofthe Qe" 
D : d Vital * environmental movement and demonstrates how 
avi their best elements might be woven together to 


“Vital’s challenging conclusion that the Jewish world is create a new and enduring political consensus. 
coming apart should provide food for thought to all His book is a message of hope and common 
observers of Western societies and the Middle East. sense.” —Edward O. Wilson 
To the familiar problems raised by assimilation, the 200 pp. $19.95 cloth 


diaspora and Zionism, he provides a new and disturbing > 
MAKING SEX 


aOR hssac alee: Oude uate 








176 pp. $18.95 cloth Body and Gender from the 
Greeks to Freud 
ThomasLaqueur ™* 






“Amongst the welter of books that have been 
coming out on sexuality, gender difference, and 
bodies, Laqueur’s book strikes me as just about 
the most erudite I’ve read in a long time.” 

—Roy Porter 

“Bold, important, and original. The book is very well 

written, with sly humor and witty metaphor.” 
—Natalie Zemon Davis 


76line illus’, 352pp. $27.95 cloth 









Available at your bookstore or from 


Harvard 
University 
Press 


Cambridge, MA 02138 









MA. 
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Books Are Always Very Thoughtful Gifts! 


You never have to worry about the right size or color when you give books at the holidays. Simply 
browse through our extensive and exciting selection of fact and fiction for books on the subjects 
that interest your friends and family the most. Shown: just a few of our favorite new titles. 







The Total Penguin By James Gorman : 
Complemented by superb color photographs of Frans Lanting, writer James Gorman takes us on a delicious romp 
through the favorite haunts of nature's spunkiest, most intriguing, and wackiest creatures. At once serious and jocular, 

it combines firsthand experience, natural history, and personal observation in one inspired volume. 

Published by Prentice Hall Editions ; 

Pilgrimage 

A Memoir of Poland & Rome 

By James A. Michener Introduction by Lech Walesa 

The master of epic historical fiction, now turns his unsurpassed ability to a 
new and unexpected subject: his own life. This memoir covers a two-week 
trip he took to Poland and Rome and every minute of his adventure is filled 
with political, spiritual, and personal meanings. Published by Rodale Press 


Different and Wonderful 
Raising Black Children in a Race-Conscious Society 

By Dr. Darlene Powell Hopson & Dr. Derek S. Hopson 

This watershed book offers no magic formulas. Instead, these two renowned 
psychologists, explore the sometimes tough, sometimes unspoken questions 
that face the Black middle class family today. Written with sensitivity and 
practicality, it addresses both immediate and long-term concerns. 

Published by Prentice Hall Press 











































Friendly Persuasion 
My Life Asa Negotiator By Bob Woolf 

In his newest book, globally respected sports and en- 
tertainment attorney, Bob Woolf (whose list of clients 
includes Larry Bird, Carl Yastrzemski, Gene Shalit and 
the New Kids on the Block) proves point by point that 
fair play is always the winning strategy - across the 
desk and in daily life, as well as on the playing field. 
Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons 


The New York Public Library 
Book of Chronologies 

By Bruce Wetterau 

This is the ultimate one-volume collection of dates, 
events, people, places, and pastimes. Unlike other 
“timetable” or “dates and events” compendia, it offers 
concise information in fourteen distinct subject sections 
and in some 250 separate chronologies - on a full 
range of topics from the “Big Bang” to the present day. 
Published by Prentice Hall Press 

















The Borderless World 
Power and Strategy in the Interlocked 
Economy __ By Kenichi Ohmae 

This very readable book will change the way managers 
view the world and their businesses, and how they 
invent, compete, and commercialize. Ohmae provides, 
in detail and with vivid examples, insights into how 
companies can win in the new global marketplace as 
“insiders” in countries, not as exporters to them. 
Published by Harper Business 













Sylvia Porter’s 

Your Finances in the 1990s 

Now, more than ever, we could all use some sound, sensible 
financial advice, especially from Sylvia Porter. After all, she 

- invented personal-finance journalism more than half a century 

ago, and is now the trusted financial advisor to countless fans. 

She is also the author of the million-copy bestseller The Money 

Book. Published by Prentice Hall Press 












The Power To Heal 

Ancient Arts & Modern Medicine 

By Rick Smolan, Phillip Moffitt & 

Matthew Naythons, M.D. 

This book takes an extraordinary look at the emotions, the 
mystery, the faces, and the remarkable diversity of health, 
healing, and medicine around the world. 100 of the world’s top 
photographers and a score of celebrated writers undertook a 
worldwide quest to capture the essence of healing. This book 
shows and tells how these explorers found remarkable 
connections between the ancient arts and modern medicine. 
Published by Prentice Hall Press 
















Russian Imperial Style By Laura Cerwinske 

This is the first book to portray the Russian obsession with 
decorative arts. Lavishly illustrated with full color throughout, 
this gorgeous and elegant book illuminates the decorative style 
of 18th and 19th century Czarist Russia and features costumes, 
jewelry, palaces, churches, furniture, objets d'art and table 
settings produced for the Russian nobility. Published by 
Prentice Hall Editions 





10% DISCOUNT 


On ALL Hardcover & Paperback 
Books, Now Through The Holidays! 
Except text & professional reference books. 





















HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD STRATTON CENTER 
seeasstes 2 et feet aieaee 
215-8: 215-5: 215-8: 315-5: 215-5: 
OPEN SUN. THRU XMAS NOON-8 OPEN SUN. THRU XMAS 6 OPEN SUN. THRU XMAS SAT 10-4 









NOVEMBER 30, 1990 


M- 
All others 4 PM-4 AM 


617- 
64-2582 


If you enjoy 
enj fe 
garterbelts and 

high heels, 

we'll have a 


great time. 
I'm tall, blonde, 





Staffed by professional, 
attractive females 
Private consultations 
with girl of your choice 
Mon thru Sat 
llam-9 pm 
Massages Coming! 
Tours available 
2000 Mass Ave, Porter 
Square, Cambridge 
Spa hours 7am-9pm 


for further information call 


617-661-4060 


concerts; Brui 


kk 


YOU 





BARE 
ESSENCE 


Attentive, 
vivacious, 
young woman 
of color awaits 
your touch. 
617-522-4925 
Incall/Outcall 














-COMpanion to 
felaxesx Enjoy 
vourself with 

rrompt Si 

pontide) 


Eealls 


“Yo "icin fab 


Verifiable Ontcalls Only 


Pe ae 


* Drivers 
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DASSION'S 
PAR 


ESCORT REFERRALS 


1°800°564¢5959 
inCalls/OutCalls § 
PROMPTLY SERVING NEW ENGLAND 


¥IN ABOUT SPECIALS!!! 
gt foe cod bis 


OISE 


All Calis V 


Call for All your LIGKET ness Theatre; 
ins; Celtics etc.... 


: FEMALE ESCORT OPENINGS * 
* WE WILL : 
VERY 


* For discreet interview call Brittany! * 
Invited to Apply * 


KEEP 
BUSY!!! 





Your special. 
fantasies- 
Dream ofe but’ 
partner, a ° 


co-conspirator 
who doesn’t need 
urging to get Into 
it? There really Is 
a Wildly Imagina- 
tive, kinky girl 
out there! 


Laurie 


617-576-8446 
Verifiable 
Outcalls Only 





SHANTEL'S} 


24 HOUR 
ESCORTS 


Beautiful Ebony 
Girls 


We have 
slim & busty girs, 


473-5415 





$C rr rn rR 
. ss en 2 
i 3 BRP Bee 
$ Vee ewe > . eee re mew er nw as eal we ee Aw Pe He Lt A RS ESTE SEELEY BF A OTE TL TER ATE oT aes CAN EO Name Ere mAh Otome avarne ies am - a 











| LIBBY | 
42 yr Old. 
Class Act » 
SANDY 
55 yr Old 


Out Calls Only ff 


576-9751. | 





FEATURING IN 
PASSION’S 


* SHAUNA” Stands tall at 5-8! This 19 year 
old BUXOM BRUNETTE 


is young and 
shapely (38D-24-36) 
* TESS- eoemiontir nice 
! She will 
Sacieh eopiac ek om 
#* LACEY - Is alluring with Long dark hair and 
Blue Eyes! She’s and PLAYFUL! A 
must see!! 
% JESSICA - Is lovely with LONG LEGS! Sandy 
Blonde hair and Sparkling Blue Eyes! SHE'LL. 


* need She'll make your dreams come 
true! YOUNG AND BUSTY with Long dark 
hairt (40D-24-34) VERY NICEU 


“Our Place is Your Place” 
Come Home for the Holidays 


Escort 
Openings 
For Beautiful, 


Intelligent, Well- 
proportioned Women 


Joleen & 
Marlene 
19-20 - 
Cross & Dom §f 
All calls verified ff 


Excellent income 
Flexible hours 
with the most 

prestigious clientele 
in Boston. 


Call leave message for 
prompt response. 


617-762-7770 


a 
CAT'S 
EXE... 


We are your 24 hour 
Night Owl Escorts 
* 


Late night & 
early morning 
appointments 


available 
a 


We offer prompt 
service 
* 


All calls confidential 
& discreet 
+. 


Serving all of 
MA & NH 


*617* 
560+3468 


Verifiable Outcalls Only 









- + + 617-524-6638 + * 
SE PRER ES 
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massage 


ta 


a Pan 
Gt 965-1066 
965-5535 





‘Temporarily 





Cea BULLETIN BOARD 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Autographed copy of the 
Bachelor’s Bible 
FRIGHT VIDEO 
Ultra Rare Horror and Sci-Fi Films. 
Hundreds of Titles Free Catalog! 
Send SASE to 
FRIGHT VIDEO, P.O. BOX 179 BILLERICA, 
MA 01821 


SMOKERS’ PROVEN 
Method to Reduce or Quit Safe 
No Tapes, Hypnotism or Pills 
$10.95 + $1.00 Ship and Hdi. 

Allow 3-4 wk. Ck or M.O. to 
QUIT QUICK CO., 
Suite 266, 100 New St Hwy 
Raynham MA 02767 


Just send $6.95 


Nashua, NH 03060 


Are you searching for a 
Missing Friend or Relative? 
We'll Find Them. 
913-541-1212 


Call toll free 
1-800-395-0108 
GOBBLER GOURMETS 

GROUND TURKEY is low-calorie, low cost, low 
cholesterol. But when good sense isn’t enough you 
need our cookbook to create tantalizing sensations 
that keep ’em coming back for seconds, thirds and 

fourths — uh, oh! Send $10 post paid to: 
Advantage/Aurora Publishing, 
Dept PX, POB 881, Cambridge, MA 02142 


Join the U.S. Branch of U.N.1.T. 
For more info write to: 


Membership: $8 a yr. Payable to U.N.1.T. 


DON'T GET RIPPED OFF! 


Letrers From SANTA Herb Is An Honest Man 
Postmarked Christmas, $2.50 each. 
Send child’s name, address and nickname. 
Letters mailed by 12/19/90. 
Make payable to: 
SHOPPE OF THE CHRISTMAS ELVES 
M-28 Route 1, Box 221, Christmas, Mi 49862 


906-387-4830 


254-8484 
ASK FOR HERB 


Are You TIRED? 
Chinese Tonics, Ginseng, 
Peking Royal Jelly & Astragalus. 
10x10cc $4.50 per box plus 
$1.50 ship & handle per box of 10 
Natural Energy Products, P.O.B. 1492, 
Back Bay Station, Boston, MA 02116 


NIGHTMARES? 

Have you had nightmares once or more a week for 
much of your life and would rather your dreams be 
different? Consider participating in a research 
project at a major area hospital of a technique that 
may help reduce the frequency and severity of 

chronic nightmares. 


Call 522-9270 


LEARN TO SINGINA 
SUPPORTIVE ATMOSPHERE 
BEGINNERS WELCOME! 

MARYANN 393-9571 


AUTO LOAN 
HOT LINE 


Guaranteed approval 
Regardiess of credit 


1-800-969-4554 


FREE! FREE! 
CD Catalog of fantastic independent label music 
you won't find in record stores. 
CALL 
1-800-CD-GUILT 


Mystique Model Mngmt. 
of NYC seeks new models 

for New England and NYC markets. 

See our ad in the Modeling Section 


SINGERS! 


Earn up to $2500 
Audition Tuesday evenings. 
Charlie Horse, West Bridgewater 


What’s more fun? 
508-583-7252 


THE ULTIMATE ADVENTURE 
PAINTBALL GAME 
Try to capture your opponents’ flag without being eliminat- 
ed by their paintbalis. 7 different villages, (12) 2-story tree- 
houses, over 100 forts, bunkers, trails, etc. A full day 

includes: Pursuit rapid fire paintgun, mask & goggles, 40 

paintbalis, 2 CO2s (good for 50 shots) 

GO AHEAD! “MAKE YOUR DAY” | 
Ask about our Fraternity discounts 
by calling 617-231-0114 
45 minutes from Boston! 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night — 1-212-213-1484 


WIN BIG IN THE LOTTERY 


Increase your chances of winning by playing bettor with 
Lottery Ledger. Send $4.95 to: R&D Assc., 264 No. Broad- 


way, Suite 107-136, Salem, NH 03079 


WANT TO MEET 


a man or woman, to share a common interest? Someone 
who is a friend, not a date? Or a same-sex companion who 
shares an interest. Someone to ski with, or bow! with or go 
with to dances or social functions? 
Call 617-729-4664 for an application. 


Cost: $25.00 


LooxinG For A Crass Act? 
Call Select Entertainment Productions 
Quality, Professional Entertainment 
for All Occasions 

: 617-595-8191 


XMAS GIFT IDEA 


: A Guide to 
the dating and mating process. 


+ $1.50 postage & handling to: 
114 D.W. Highway Suite 155, 


AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


America’s fastest growing collection service. 
Medical, dental, retail, commercial, no fee. 


A Dr. Who, Sci-Fi & & British Media Fan Club 


22 West Druid Hill Ave., Randolph, MA 02368-5211 


WE FIX FOREIGN, AND DOMESTIC 


Producer seeks Vocalist 
for international record deal 
Call 247-8689 after 6 p.m. 


RED HOUSE 
Recording Studios/16 track recording. 
Daily rates. 
Please Call 782-3367 


Student and Insurance Rentals. 
617-BIG-CARS 


SHADOW BOXING 


787-5109 
Tal Chi classes/yang, chen 


GHOST WRITER 


AND EDITOR 
Proposal; Resume; Academic 
study/thesis; Newsletter; Autobiography 
N.E. SCRIBE 926-6116 


JAMES A. ATHANUS PH.D. 
Attorney & Counselor at Law 
17 years of experience in solving Landiord 
& Tenant problems. Free initial consultation 
15 Bandwell St., Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


617-524-3959 


Dial 1-800-888-YUMM 
For Fresh Cookies Delivered 
Throughout the Country 


We accept Visa/MC 
BLUE CHIP COOKIES 


The Best Tasting investment You Can Make 


TABOO 


64 pages of Adult Humorous Crossword Puzzies 
As advertised in Playboy. Great Gift Idea! 
Great fun! Challenging! Unique! $12.95 + 
$2.95 S&H Mailed first class. Visa/MCX 

1-800-843-7411 8 AM-11 PM. CST 
or Send Check/Money Order. 
Headiineshop, 1791 Howard, Chicago, IL 60626 


COW SKULLS!! 
Authentic Cow skulls for your authentic 
Southwest motif. $125.00/each 
617-248-0610 


Freelance illustrations, 
cartoons, spot drawings. 
Various Styles! Great Prices! 
Lenny 508-453-0647 


EVENTS 


HOT MUSIC - GREAT COMEDY 
“The Act” 


“The New Wave Musical Comedy Event of the 90s” 
Sunday, Dec. 2nd 8:30 @ Venus De Milo 


Performance to Benefit Mass Coalition for the Homeless 


Glendance & David McDonald present 
GLIMSP_ 


performance art piece conceived, developed 
and performed by sculptor David McDonald 
& choreographer Glenda Medeiros 
Dec. 13th, 14th, 15th at 8 p.m. 
16th at 6 p.m. 
Glendance Studio, 319 A St., Sth Fi. 
Fort Point Channel, Boston, MA 482-0407 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL 267-1234 





